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STATISTICS 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  pubhc  schools 
during  the  school  years  1929-30,  1930-31,  and  1931-32. 


Total  Registration 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Number 
Attending 

SCHOOL    TEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30 

SCHOOL    year    ending 
JUNE   30 

SCHOOL    year    ending 
JUNE   30 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

767 

26,943 

101,556 

11,628 

621 

28,217 

101,589 

11,733 

567 

.  30,244 
99,855 
11,763 

754 

24,720 

93,102 

9,720 

624 

26,137 

92,919 

9,896 

558 

27,992 

92,301 

9,890 

740 

23.278 

87.527 

7.962 

609 

24,.304 

86.797 

8.096 

539 
26,151 

Elementary  Grades 

86,515 
8,249 

Totals 

140,894 
2.341 

142,160 
2,700 

142,429 
3,238 

128,296 
1.923 

129,576 
2,238 

130.741 
2,598 

119,507 
1,742 

119.806 
1.999 

121,454 

2.327 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

143,235 

144.860 

145.667 

130,219 

131.814 

133,339 

121,249 

121.805 

123,781 

7,571 

5,638 

429 

1,561 

7,980 

5,378 

375 

1,306 

8,643 

5,012 

451 

1.328 

4,356 

3,265 

257 

812 

4,623 

3,189 

232 

733 

5,342 

2.989 

271 

801 

3,437 

2,697 

207 

644 

3.670 

2,651 

186 

606 

4,250 

Evening  Elementary 

Opportunity  School* 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

2.503 
232 
659 

Totals,    Evening 
Schools. 

15,199 

15,039 

15,434 

8,690 

8.777 

9,403 

6,985 

7.113 

7,644 

Continuation  Schoolf.  .  .  . 

6,130 

4,425 

3,472 

4,033 

3.565 

3,413 

3,876 

3,380 

3,175 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

965 

902 

874             515 

521 

498            419 

433 

411 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

165,-529 

165,226 

165,447 

143,457 

144.677 

146,653 

132.529 

132,731 

135,011 

*  Established  in  1930. 

t  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditure  for  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools;  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings;  for  the  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings  (exclusive 
of  interest,  sinking  fund  and  serial  debt  requirements);  and 
exclusi\'e  of  pension  to  teachers  and  others,  who  are  members 
of  the  Boston  Retirement  System;  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1931,  and  closing  December  31,  1931. 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees    .        .         $407,670  97 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 

staff  and  others 12,156,947  24 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons      .  .  910,294  87 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  .  469,645  95 

Supplies  and  incidentals 953,340  85 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to  cus- 
todians           2,739  25 

Pensions  to  veterans 2,904  00 

Promoting    the   Americanization   and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons  ....  37,142  78 

Vocational  guidance 57,477  74 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)        .        .        .  320,744  89 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth 216,708  51 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 81,872  75 

Pensions  to  teachers 128,423  58 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 

existing  school  yards 1,627,399  42 

Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings       .        .       3,811,202  99 

Total $21,184,515  79 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND    THE  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION 

During  the  school  year  1931-32,  the  School  Department 
faced  an  unusually  severe  test.  October  brought  to  the 
schools  the  loss  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  the  well-loved, 
scholarly  Superintendent,  and  the  election  of  a  new  Super- 
intendent to  take  over  the  leadership  in  the  midst  of  plans 
initiated  by  his  predecessor.  The  members  of  the  entire 
department  evinced  an  attitude  of  complete  loyalty  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  new  Superintendent,  which  he  here  most 
gratefully  acknowledges. 

The  strain  of  changing  command  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
was  slight  compared  with  the  difficulties  which  confronted 
the  department  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  business  depres- 
sion, the  effects  of  which  began  to  be  actually  felt  in  the  winter 
of  1930  and  the  spring  of  1931.  The  records  show  that  one  in 
every  seven  persons  usually  gainfully  employed  was  without 
work.  Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  faced  a  winter 
of  want  and  misery.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  City  Government 
to  provide  for  these  needy  ones,  that  no  one  might  be  cold  or 
hungry.  The  expenditures  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department 
rose  to  the  staggering  total  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  month. 
To  this  huge  sum  had  to  be  added  large  amounts  expended 
by  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Committee.  All  this  unusual  expen- 
diture had  to  be  met,  of  course,  by  taxation.  The  Mayor,  there- 
fore, urged  every  department  of  the  city  to  cut  its  appropria- 
tions to  the  limit,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers and  to  keep  down,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tax  rate  which 
threatened  a  dangerous  increase. 

To  this  call  the  School  Committee  responded  loyally,  as  will 
be  shown  later  in  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  the  year. 
The  Committee  was  faced  by  a  most  serious  dilemma;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  very  apparent  need  for  retrenchment  in  school 
costs,  and  on  the  other  the  paramount  claims  of  the  children 
committed  to  its  care  by  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  great  appropriations  for  school  purposes  offered  in 
Boston  as  elsewhere  a  shining  target  for  those  who  thought 
only  of  the  needs  of  the  present.  A  ruthless  slashing  of  school 
appropriations  was  advocated  and  is  still  urged,  particularly 
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by  those  who  have  Httlc  personal  contact  with  the  pubhc 
schools.  The  School  Committee,  however,  has  refused  to  be 
stampeded  by  the  counsels  of  panic  and  despair,  aware  that 
the  children  of  today  must  not  be  deprived  of  their  birthright 
of  education,  if  the  state  of  tomorrow  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  well-trained,  intelligent  citizens  capable  of  carrying  the 
burdens  made  heavier  by  the  mistakes  of  a  previous  generation 
—  errors  for  which  the  children  were  in  no  way  to  blame. 

There  have  been  other  days  in  the  history  of  our  nation 
when  the  clouds  of  want  and  distress  have  hid  the  clear  sky 
of  prosperity.  When  Boston  was  the  center  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty;  while  she  was  straitened  on  every  side,  her  trade 
ruined,  her  population  cut  in  half;  while  her  streets  resounded 
to  the  tramp  of  a  hostile  soldiery  —  she  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  the  needs  of  a  better  time  to  come,  and  her  people  held 
open,  at  what  cost  we  can  scarcely  imagine,  the  door  of  the 
schoolhouse  through  the  years  of  the  war  and  the  darker  years 
that  followed. 

So,  through  every  crisis  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
nation  the  city  has  remained  true  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth:  "Democracy  can 
survive  only  through  a  citizenry  trained  to  share  effectively  in 
a  democratic  society."  The  defeatists  of  today  may  claim 
that  democracy  is  a  failure,  but  Boston  is  sure  that  democracy 
is  only  passing  through  the  fires  of  adversity  which  will  burn 
away  the  dross  and  leave  a  sounder  structure  for  the  builders 
that  are  to  come. 

A  merely  cursory  study  of  the  pages  of  history  discloses 
clearly  that  democracy,  in  fact  any.  form  of  government, 
succeeds  only  in  proportion  as  it  follows  capable  leadership. 
The  Nile  flows,  unheeding,  through  the  sands  of  Egypt  that 
for  nearly  forty  centuries  have  covered  the  fame  and  the 
glory  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  are 
a  ghostly  memorial  of  the  world  empire  of  Assyria.  Babylon 
and  Susa  speak  but  faintly  of  the  glories  of  Cyrus.  Of  the 
beauties  of  Greece  naught  remains  but  the  ruins  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  fragment  of  a  statue  in  the  museum.  Rome,  for  ten 
centuries  the  mistress  of  the  world,  an  unhappy  shade,  from 
her  seven  hills  looks  down  upon  the  broken  columns  of  the 
Forum.  All  these  in  the  days  of  their  might  and  pride  ruled 
the  world,  each  in  its  turn  secure  in  the  belief  that  its  civiliza- 
tion, its  glory,  never  could  end.     They  crashed  in  ruins  largely 
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because  they  failed  to  produce  men  and  women  who  could 
solve  the  complicated  problems  which  their  growing  civilization 
had  developed. 

The  lesson  of  the  hour,  therefore,  is  not  less  but  more  education 
if  our  democracy  and  the  civilization  of  the  modern  world  is  to 
escape  the  fate  of  its  predecessors. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUDGET 
In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in 
order  to  effect  a  reduction  of  appropriations,  and  thus  keep 
down  the  tax  rate  for  the  year,  the  School  Committee  planned 
to  appropriate  one  million  dollars  less  than  had  been  expended 
for  general  school  purposes  and  for  special  items  during  the 
preceding  year,  although  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  the  pre- 
vious budget  the  Committee  had  left  unappropriated  the  sum 
of  $454,333.82,  which  was  returned  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
Committee  sought  to  make  reductions  without  cramping  the 
classroom  activities.  Appropriations  for  heat  and  light  were 
cut  to  the  limit  of  safety.  Sums  allotted  for  supplies  and 
incidentals  in  the  per  capita  allowance  of  the  schools  and 
districts  were  cut  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Physical  education 
suffered  a  decrease  in  its  appropriation  amounting  to  $18,960.97, 
while  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings 
reduced  its  appropriation  from  $89,380.26  to  $66,461.91. 

The  School  Committee  believed  that  the  salary  schedule 
should  be  maintained  and  the  employees  loyally  cooperated 
with  the  Committee  to  attain  this  end,  as  will  be  shown  in 
detail  in  later  pages  of  this  report.  It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  to  resort  to  one  step,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  looked  towards  a  salary  decrease.  In  keeping 
with  the  action  taken  in  the  other  city  departments,  the 
annual  increments  which,  under  the  procedure  of  the  depart- 
ment, were  expected  September  1  by  those  of  the  teaching 
force  who  had  not  reached  their  maximum  were  for  this  year 
withheld,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  approximately  $80,000  for 
the  financial  year,  or  $240,000  for  the  school  year. 

The  Committee  has,  under  the  law,  the  power  to  appro- 
priate for  Alterations  and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings  91  cents 
on  each  $1,000  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  For  the 
year  1931  there  had  been  appropriated  81  cents,  producing  a 
total  of  $1,598,203.82  for  this  purpose.  The  Committee  in  the 
budget  for  1932  reduced  this  amount  to  61  cents  per  $1,000  of 
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assessed  valuation,  producing  a  total  of  $1,200,000,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  in  this  account  of  nearly  $400,000. 

Despite  its  most  earnest  efforts,  supported  by  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  all  its  subordinates,  the  Committee  was  not 
able  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  budget  as  compared  with  the 
appropriations  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  $655,000. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  sum  was  by  no  means  the 
only  saving  effected.  An  examination  of  the  report  of 
the  Business  Manager  for  the  financial  year  1931  shows  that 
for  that  year  there  was  raised  by  taxation  for  new  construc- 
tion the  sum  of  $3,048,701.97;  whereas,  for  the  year  1932 
the  Committee  appropriated  and  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
same  account  only  $506,368.29,  a  difference  to  the  taxpayers 
amounting  to  $2,542,333.63,  or  approximately  $1.33  on  the 
annual  tax  rate. 

The  fact  that,  despite  its  best  endeavors,  the  Committee 
could  reduce  the  budget  for  maintenance  by  no  more  than 
$655,000  should  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee,  and 
to  the  glory  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  preceded  this 
Committee  in  office.  If  the  Committee  could  have  easily  cut 
our  annual  expenditures  by  a  million  dollars  without  crippling 
the  activities  of  the  schools,  it  would  have  been  clear  that 
appropriations  in  the  past  had  been  made  carelessly. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Committee  has 
jealously  safeguarded  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  while  pro- 
viding for  the  children  adequate  educational  opportunities. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAMS 
The  making  of  the  land  and  building  program  for  con- 
sideration by  the  School  Committee  is  an  annual  and  important 
function  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment.  Each  year  every 
school  district  is  thoroughly  studied  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional school  accommodations.  In  this  study  the  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  district  and  of  his  recommendations  reported  in  writing 
to  the  Budgetary  Committee. 

In  1931  in  addition  to  this  thorough  canvass  of  school  needs 
in  every  school  district,  the  Board  of  Apportionment  took 
into  account  more  in  detail  all  other  possible  factors.  The 
Board  studied  independently  by  school  districts  the  significance 
of  such  factors  as  birth  rate,  building  permits  for  the  last  three 
years,   existence  of  vacant  building  sites,   changes  in  adult 
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population,  changes  in  school  population  from  the  center  of 
the  city  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  ratio  of  adult  population 
to  school  population  and  private  and  parochial  school  programs 
and  enrollment.  In  connection  with  each  item  of  the  program 
there  was  a  complete  statement  of  the  situation  based  on  the 
facts  and  figures  assembled  by  the  Board  as  a  result  of  its 
investigation. 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chairman;  the  six  Assistant  Superintendents; 
and  the  Business  Manager.  An  appreciation  of  the  increased 
demands  upon  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  preparation 
of  this  extraordinary  building  program  led  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  assign  to  this  Board  the  Educational  Statistician 
and  the  Commercial  Coordinator.  The  Superintendent  like- 
wise made  available  to  the  Board  the  services  of  his  engineer 
and  inspector.  All  these  people  are  highly  trained  in  their 
respective  fields. 

These  arrangements  resulted  in  the  most  comprehensive 
and  defensible  program  ever  undertaken  in  the  annals  of  the 
Boston  schools.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment 
for  1931  was  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  presented  to  the 
School  Committee.  It  made  provision  for  additional  high 
schools  where  necessary,  envisaged  the  completion  of  the 
intermediate  or  junior  high  school  program  and  took  care  of  the 
elementary  school  building  program. 

The  1931  report  contemplated  practically  the  elimination 
of  portables,  reducing  the  number  to  a  minimum  scattered 
around  the  city,  not  in  colonies  as  heretofore,  but  in  single 
units.  These  single  portables  would  be  found  under  the  1931 
program  only  where  the  completion  of  new  construction  was 
awaited,  or  where  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  inadequate  school 
facilities  in  cases  where  conditions  do  not  warrant  immediate 
new  construction.  It  also  made  provision  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  old  wooden  and  brick  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  Boston  is 
decreasing  at  pi-esent.  However,  shifts  of  population  from  the 
center  of  the  city  to  the  outlying  areas  carry  imperative  demands 
for  new  schoolhouse  construction  in  those  areas  and  leave 
vacant  seats  and  empty  rooms  in  the  city  proper.  Mani- 
festly vacant  seats  or  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  city  do  not 
obviate  the  need  for  construction  in  the  suburban  areas. 
As  a  result  of  these  shifts  in  school  population  new  schoolhouse 
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construction  is  necessary,  even  though  the  elementary  school 
population  may  show  a  decrease  in  number,  and  even  though 
there  are  many  available  seats  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
city. 

When  this  report  had  been  studied  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  revised  in  accordance  with  its  views,  a  bill  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  which  called  for  an  appropriation 
for  Land  and  Buildings  during  1932  of  a  total  of  $3,386,950 
of  which  $328,600  was  for  elementary  school  buildings,  and 
$2,903,350  was  for  intermediate  school  buildings.  There  was 
also  included  in  this  total  an  item  of  $n5,000  for  Adminis- 
tration Expense  and  $40,000  for  Rent  of  Hired  Accommoda- 
tions. The  School  Committee  believed  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  raise  these  funds  in  1932  by  bond  issue  and  not  by  tax 
levy.  This  would  spread  the  load  over  ten  or  twenty  years 
and  thus  lighten  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  of  the  present  year. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  the  authority  to  issue  bonds  outside  the  debt  limit  of  the 
city  to  the  amount  of  $3,100,000.  The  School  Committee, 
with  the  Superintendent  and  the  Business  Manager,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Finance  and  presented  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  petition. 
Although  the  petition  had  the  full  support  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  and  of  the  Finance  Commission,  together  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  somewhat 
qualified  approval  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the  Committee 
of  the  Legislature  reported  adversely  on  the  petition  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  Legislature  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance  and  referred  the  petition 
offered  by  the  School  Committee  to  the  next  General  Court. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  1916  almost  all  the  cost  of 
construction  of  new  buildings  had  been  met  by  current  taxa- 
tion, the  School  Committee  believed  it  would  be  wise  and  sound 
financing  to  lift  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  new  con- 
struction in  this  time  of  financial  distress  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  taxpayers  of  today  and  to  pass  on  a  goodly  share  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  next  twenty  years,  who  will  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  additional  accommodations  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  the  citizens  of  the  present  year. 

Denied  this  privilege  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  School 
Committee  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  its  right  under 
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the  law  to  appropriate  annually  for  new  construction  68  cents 
on  each  $1,000  of  assessed  property  valuation.  In  view  of 
the  unusual  strain  upon  the  city  treasury,  the  Committee 
limited  its  appropriation  under  this  item  to  25|  cents  to  cover 
those  projects  alone  without  which  the  schools  could  not 
function  in  the  following  school  year. 

The  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  it  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  erection  of  necessary  school  buildings  in  order  that 
the  needs  of  the  present  may  be  provided  for  and  in  order 
that  future  Committees  may  not  be  forced  to  unusually  large 
expenditures  for  new  construction  caused  by  the  suspension 
of  necessary  building  at  this  time.  (As  was  the  case  after 
the  Worid  War.) 

REORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  Land  and  Build- 
ing Report  for  the  School  Committee,  the  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment, through  its  Budgetary  Committee,  studied  the  possi- 
bilities of  combining  districts  which  had  so  decreased  in  popu- 
lation as  no  longer  to  warrant  the  expense  necessary  to  main- 
tain independent  organizations.  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
the  Board  of  Apportionment  recommended  to  the  School 
Committee  that  the  three  elementary  districts  in  Charlestown 
be  merged  into  two  elementary  districts  when  the  Clarence  R. 
Edwards  Intermediate  School  should  be  organized.  The  old 
Prescott  District  was  merged  with  the  Harvard-Frothingham 
District,  the  whole  designated  as  the  Harvard  District.  The 
Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
Warren  District.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  increased 
overhead  caused  by  the  organization  of  the  new  intermediate 
district  in  Charlestown  was  absorbed.  The  master  of  the  old 
Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  was  appointed  master  of  the  new 
Clarence  R.  Edwards  Intermediate  School;  the  master  of  the 
Prescott  District  was  transferred  to  the  new  Warren  District; 
while  the  master  of  the  Harvard-Frothingham  District  became 
master  of  the  new  Harvard  District. 

In  South  Boston  the  old  Lawrence  District  was  divided 
between  the  Bigelow  District  and  the  Norcross  District.  The 
Lawrence  Building,  an  all-boys  school,  was  attached  to  the 
Bigelow  District  and  the  master  of  the  Lawrence  District  was 
appointed  master  of  the  combined  schools,  to  be  known  as  the 
Bigelow  District,   in  place   of  the  former  master,   who  had 
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become    Assistant    Superintendent    of    Schools.     The    Drake 
Building  was  joined  to  the  neighboring  Norcross  District. 

In  Jamaica  Plain,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  master  of  the 
Bowditch  School,  the  district  was  merged  with  the  Agassiz 
District.  Since  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  these  two  schools  were  transferred  to  the  Mary  E.  Curley 
Intermediate  School,  a  newly  organized  intermediate  school 
covering  that  territory,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain 
these  two  schools  as  a  one-sex  organization.  In  the  reorgani- 
zation, therefore,  boys  were  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the 
Bowditch  School,  which  had  formerly  been  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  girls,  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  the 
Agassiz  School,  which  had  previously  cared  for  the  boys  of  the 
district. 

In  Dorchester  the  master  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District 
was  appointed  to  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson  Intermediate 
School  and  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  merged  with  the 
Emily  A.  Fifield  Elementary  District,  will  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Elementary  District,  over  which  pre- 
sides the  master  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Emily  A.  Fifield 
District.  Thus  through  this  reorganization  four  masterships 
have  been  eliminated  and  the  Committee  has  been  able  to 
open  three  new  intermediate  schools  without  increasing  the 
total  number  of  masters  in  the  city,  a  not  inconsiderable  saving 
in  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 

The  investigations  of  the  Budgetary  Committee  disclosed 
also  that  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District  in  West  Roxbury 
covers  so  large  an  area,  and  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  population, 
that  one  master  can  no  longer  give  to  the  district  the  necessary 
supervision.  The  Board  of  Apportionment,  has,  therefore, 
recommended  that  this  district  be  divided  into  two  separate 
elementary  districts  as  soon  as  practicable. 

HOME   INSTRUCTION  FOR  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 
On  December  22,  1930,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

"Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  author- 
ized, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  368,  Acts  of  1930, 
to  employ  temporary  teachers  for  the  teaching  of  crippled 
children  in  their  homes." 
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"Ordered,  That  the  compensation  of  temporary  teachers 
assigned  to  teach  crippled  children  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  368,  Acts  of  1930,  is  hereby  established  at  the 
rate  of  three  dollars  ($3)  per  session  of  two  hours,  not 
more  than  two  sessions  per  day." 
The  Superintendent  assigned  five  teachers  to  begin  service 
on  January  5,  1931. 

On  February  16,  1931,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment  that  home 
instruction  be  offered  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for  crippled 
children  to  such  other  children  as  are  educable  and  are  con- 
fined to  their  homes.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Legislature  of  1932  amended  the  original  act 
authorizing  home  instruction  for  crippled  children  so  that  it 
now  includes  home  instruction  for  all  children  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

In  the  period  between  January  5,  1931,  and  June  30,  1931, 
there  were  forty-six  children  receiving  home  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  seven  temporary  teachers.  For  the  school 
year  September,  1931,  to  June,  1932,  there  were  120  children 
receiving  instruction  under  fourteen  temporary  teachers.  The 
appropriation  for  the  calendar  year  1931  was  $7,500  and  for 
the  calendar  year  1932,  $20,376. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   SCHOLARSHIP 

At  the  first  meeting  with  the  principals  and  directors  in 
October,  1931,  the  Superintendent  set  up  as  a  special  object 
of  our  endeavors  an  ever-increasing  effort  to  improve  the 
educational  output  of  our  schools,  a  constant  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  scholarship  throughout  the  system.  The 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Investigation  and 
Measurement  had  brought  to  light  the  disturbing  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  pupils  in  all  grades  up  to  the  eighth  had  never 
learned  to  read  with  intelligence.  Since  progress  in  learning 
depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  power  to  read  with 
intelligence.  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C.  Mellyn  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  organizing  measures  to  remove  this 
serious  barrier  to  progress  and  improvement.  To  this  end 
there  was  established  at  The  Teachers  College  a  reading  clinic. 
A  description  of  this  activity  will  be  found  in  Miss  Mellyn's 
report  appended  to  this  document. 
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In  the  same  connection  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L. 
Gould  presents  an  outstanding  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  to  bring  to  light  the  success  and  the  failure  of  the 
pupils  to  advance  normally  from  grade  to  grade  in  accordance 
with  their  chronological  development.  This  study,  which 
is  given  in  detail  later,  will  be  the  basis  of  remedial  measures 
to  be  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  the  high  schools  the  year  has  seen  a  steadily  increasing 
effort  to  improve  our  scholastic  output  through  the  develop- 
ment of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  head  masters  and  the 
heads  of  departments.  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  has  carried  out  a  comprehensive  program  on 
supervision  covering  the  entire  year,  an  account  of  which  is 
appended  later  in  this  report. 

This  year  has  also  brought  to  fruition  the  labors  of  a 
committee  of  teachers  which  has  been  constantly  engaged  for 
more  than  a  year  upon  the  reorganization  of  instruction  in 
commercial  branches  throughout  the  city. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Boston  to  enlist  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  teachers  in  every  movement  looking  to  the 
development  of  courses  of  study  and  the  improvement  of 
technique.  No  committee  of  recent  years  has  deserved  higher 
praise  than  this  body  of  commercial  teachers  for  the  successful 
outcome  of  its  labors.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  detailed 
report  from  this  Committee  appended  to  this  document. 

In  general,  in  order  to  secure  a  basis  for  determining  the 
success  of  our  schools,  some  sort  of  standard  must  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  hoped,  therefore,  to  broaden  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Investigation  and  Measurement  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  confidence  that  the  work 
of  our  schools  is  good  and  to  be  able  to  present  concrete  evidence 
in  proof  of  our  assertion. 

Fortunately,  there  is  already  at  hand  a  common  measur- 
ing rod  for  part  of  the  work  of  our  schools;  the  examination 
for  admission  to  The  Teachers  College  and  the  examinations 
set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  study  of 
the  grades  earned  by  the  candidates  for  admission  to  The 
Teachers  College  in  June,  1930,  made  available  for  each  head 
master  a  detailed  record  of  success  and  failure  in  each  subject. 
The  head  masters  have  used  these  studies,  each  in  his  own 
school,  to  such  good  effect  that  although  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  The  Teachers  College  have  been  constantly 
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increasing  in  difficulty,  the  pupUs  have  met  the  challenge  with 
greater  and  greater  success.  It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to 
all  friends  of  the  schools  to  know  that  in  the  examinations  of 
June,  1932,  for  admission  to  The  Teachers  College,  of  all  the 
answer  books  presented  by  candidates  who  had  received  a 
mark  of  A  or  B  in  the  home  school  83  per  cent  were  found 
passable. 

The  grades  secured  by  the  candidates  of  each  of  the  high 
schools  at  the  annual  test  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  June  have  been  compiled,  so  that  each  head 
master  may  see  at  a  glance  not  only  how  his  whole  school 
has  fared  as  compared  with  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  but 
how  each  department  within  his  own  school  has  succeeded  or 
fallen  short  of  a  satisfactory  record.  The  effects  of  these 
studies  have  been  most  wholesome  and  are  reflected  in  the 
increasing  success  of  our  candidates,  not  only  at  the  admission 
examinations,  but  also  in  the  work  undertaken  in  the  colleges 
and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  achievements  of  each 
individual  school,  it  would  be  perhaps  unwise  to  single  out  for 
publication  the  record  of  one  or  two  institutions.  It  ought 
not  to  go  unrecorded,  however,  that  boys  and  girls  prepared 
in  the  schools  of  Boston  hold  an  enviable  place  in  the  standing 
of  candidates  admitted  to  our  colleges,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
public  statements  of  these  institutions.  For  this  success  we 
must  give  credit  not  only  to  the  school  and  to  the  teachers 
who  sent  these  pupils  directly  to  the  colleges,  but  also  to  every 
teacher  who  had  these  boys  and  girls  under  instruction,  from 
the  kindergarten  through  Grade  XII.  Without  the  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  work  of  all  the  teachers,  these  results  could  not 
have  been  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  T.  Campbell, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT    OF    BOSTON    SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT 
WELFARE  WORK 

[September  1,  1931,  to  August  31,  1932] 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"  seems  to  have 
been  the  unwritten  motto  of  the  teachers  of  Boston  for  many- 
years.  "For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you."  The  teachers 
have  ^Wen  to  the  needy  with  no  thought  of  recompense  or 
recognition.  They  have  been  unselfishly  generous  in  their 
interest  in  and  response  to  the  needs  of  the  children  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Their  sympathy  for,  and  understanding  of, 
individual  cases  has  made  happiness,  progress  and  oft-times 
self-respect  possible  for  innumerable  pupils.  To  ascertain  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  entire  amount  expended  by  teachers  for 
aid  for  worthy  pupils  would  be  an  impossibility  for,  as  a 
group,  teachers  are  loathe  to  divulge  the  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity  which  they  carry  on  as  part  of  their  service  to  the 
community.  In  these  years,  when  all  are  feeling  desperately 
the  effects  of  adverse  economic  conditions,  their  generosity  has 
doubled  and  trebled.  Unostentatiously,  with  no  desire  for 
praise  or  publicity,  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  our  loyal  school 
teachers  do  their  utmost  to  see  that  every  child  within  their 
care  suffers  no  loss  of  school  time  on  account  of  lack  of  food  or 
adequate  clothing. 

In  order  to  make  this  report,  all  masters  and  club  presidents 
were  asked  to  record  the  welfare  activities  within  their  respec- 
tive organizations.  Their  responses  were  given  reluctantly,  in 
many  cases,  for  modesty  and  humihty  in  doing  for  others  is 
their  attitude. 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  by  those  not  members  of  the 
profession,  that  it  is  incomprehensible  that  teachers  can  know 
which  of  their  pupils  are  in  a  state  of  downright  destitution. 
To  one  who  spends  his  or  her  years  in  a  school  room,  it  is  not 
difficult.  '  Who  could  live  in  a  room  with  a  group  of  children, 
day  after  day,  and  not  realize  that  one  lad  wears  no  rubbers  in 
a  blinding  storm,  that  another  comes  without  an  overcoat  on 
the  coldest  days,  that  a  third  is  wearing  a  threadbare  suit,  that 
a  fourth  is  puny  and  underweight,  that  a  fifth  is  fretful  and 
worried  about  something  at  home?     Many  more  similar  con- 

(19) 
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ditions,  some  less  obvious,  may  be  enumerated,  but  these  few 
will  suffice  to  show  that  a  humane  and  alert  teacher  sees  the 
needs  of  his  or  her  class. 

Certainly  one  could  not  enter  a  room  knowing  that  a  child 
was  without  the  necessities  of  life  and  not  want  to  assist  in 
rectifying  the  condition. 

JMany  teachers,  without  a  word  to  anyone,  provide  for  these 
poor  children  regularly.  However,  numerous  schools  have 
established  school  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  majority  of  these  funds  are  of  long  standing.  The  records 
of  some  show  expenditures  ranging  from  $25  to  $800  per  year 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more.  It  is  no  depression  measure; 
for  the  teachers,  even  in  days  of  world  prosperity,  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  alleviating  the  distress  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  No  great  ado  has  been  made  over  these 
funds  for  the  School  Department  has  never  sought  recognition 
for  its  acts  of  benevolence. 

In  the  last  two  years  these  funds  have  had  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  districts.  This  has  been  done 
in  many  ways.  During  the  school  year  beginning  September 
1,  1931,  and  terminating  on  August  31,  1932,  eleven  districts 
had  funds  consisting  solely  of  contributions  from  teachers  and 
masters.  Until  November,  1931,  teachers  in  four  of  these 
districts  were  contributing  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries  monthly. 
Seventeen  other  districts  added  to  these  contributions  the 
proceeds  of  plays,  concerts  and  entertainments  produced  by 
pupils  and  teachers.  When  a  bill  for  milk,  crackers,  pictures 
or  seeds  was  paid  in  cash  within  a  designated  period,  a  discount 
was  received  which  was  also  added  to  the  school  fund.  In 
intermediate  and  high  schools  the  athletic  associations  were 
often  very  generous  in  contributing  to  the  fund.  Others  have 
had  food  sales,  picture  shows  and  a  few  added  unclaimed  money 
that  had  been  found  on  the  premises.  In  some  districts  there 
were  good  friends  who  made  donations  or  who  were  influential 
in  having  philanthropic  societies  contribute.  If  the  fund  were 
a  large  and  established  one,  there  was  interest  available. 

Many  sections  have  the  valuable  assistance  of  home  and 
school  associations.  There  are  sixty  such  associations  in  the 
city,  about  forty  of  which  contribute  most  generously  to  their 
districts,  sums  ranging  from  $10  per  month  to  $500  per  year. 
Two  associations  also  provide  scholarships,  $150  and  $500,  for 
worthy  pupils. 
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A  few  schools  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  interested  aUimni 
associations  that  have  estahhshed  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  master. 

The  Playground  Teachers  Welfare  Association  was  estab- 
lished during  the  World  War  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  making  of  kits  for  the  soldiers.  Since  that  time  the 
organization  has  been  continued  for  welfare  work  in  the  com- 
munity. Committees  of  playground  teachers  are  formed  in 
each  section  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of 
the  needs.  During  the  Christmas  season,  especially,  they  have 
provided  many  baskets  of  food  and  distributed  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  for  children.  The  members  still  maintain  an 
active  interest  in  follow-up  work  for  the  veterans.  Through 
entertainments  given  by  the  children,  and  social  affairs  given 
by  the  teachers,  $2,000  was  raised  for  the  work  in  the  year  1931 
and  1932.  Committees  were  also  formed  to  work  with  the 
United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Campaign. 

All  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  receive  money  from 
the  nurses'  fund. 

There  are  a  few  sections  of  the  city  where  there  is  little  out- 
standing evidence  of  privation.  In  those  districts  a  fund  is 
not  necessary  for  the  needs  are  taken  care  of  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  nurses'  fund. 

Each  year  the  nurses  hold  a  bridge  party  for  which  they  sell 
tickets  to  teachers  and  friends.  The  large  sum  which  they 
realize  is  evidence  of  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  the  teachers, 
for  each  district  receives  from  the  net  profit  a  sum  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  contributed  for  tickets. 

How  is  all  this  money  used?  It  is  truly  astonishing  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  that  is  done  with  it.  The  masters 
of  all  districts  were  asked  to  give  accounts  of  expenditures 
from  their  funds;  and  an  amazing  variety  of  calls  were  re- 
counted. To  record  all  of  them  would  be  impossible;  but 
it  is  only  right  that  a  few  of  them  should  be  enumerated  here: 
Milk  at  recess;  luncheons  (nutrition  classes);  eyeglasses; 
repair  of  eyeglasses;  shoes;  rubbers;  all  kinds  of  clothing; 
medical  and  dental  attention,  including  tonsil  and  adenoid 
operations;  carfares;  drill  uniforms;  graduation  outfits;  hair 
cuts;  derbac  combs;  coal;  wood;  furniture;  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners;  rents  paid;  gas  and  electric  light 
bills  paid;  loans  to  families;  weekly  allowance  to  boy  or  girl 
so  he  or  she  would  not  have  to  leave  school;    sewing,  dress- 
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making  and  millinery  supplies  provided  in  cases  where  pupils 
would  otherwise  have  to  drop  the  course;  violin  lessons  for 
talented  children;  musical  instruments  purchased;  contri- 
butions to  welfare  organizations;  typewriters  hired  so  pupils 
might  work  at  home;  Christmas  gifts  to  hospitals  and  contri- 
butions to  mothers  unable  to  work. 

To  the  kindly,  earnest  and  faithful  nurses  and  efficient 
attendance  officers  we  are  indebted  for  the  careful  distribution 
of  this  aid.  Day  after  day  in  their  contacts  with  the  homes, 
as  well  as  with  the  children,  they  learn  under  what  conditions 
the  pupils  live.  With  this  knowledge  they  guide  the  master 
and  teachers  so  there  will  be  proper  and  not  promiscuous  dis- 
bursement of  the  money.  Many  masters  have  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  nurses  within  their  respective 
districts.  It  should  be  known  that  we  have  a  group  of  diligent 
nurses  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud. 

The  attendance  officers  did  splendid  work,  cooperating  with 
charitable  organizations  and  welfare  societies.  They,  too, 
contributed  financially  to  needy  families.  There  is  no  better 
evidence  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  of  Boston  than 
the  testimony  of  the  attendance  department  when  it  says, 
"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  regardless  of  the  present  industrial  depres- 
sion, there  were  no  children  absent  from  school  in  our  city 
because  of  lack  of  food  or  clothing." 

Certain  districts  have  available  a  school  visitor.  In  1907  a 
group  of  people  interested  in  child  welfare  formed  the  Home  and 
School  Visitors  Association  which  provides  visitors  to  study, 
investigate  and  remedy  conditions  that  are  unfavorable  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  child.  There  were  four  full-time 
and  two  part-time  visitors  in  1931  paid  by  the  association 
from  contributions  of  members.  They  cooperate  with  the 
nurses,  attendance  officers  and  masters  in  administering  to 
the  needs  of  the  child.  The  Board  of  Directors  also  sohcit 
clothing  for  the  visitors  to  distribute.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the 
district  which  has  the  services  of  this  organization. 

The  aid  given  by  the  schools  extended  further.  It  provided 
clothing  not  only  for  an  individual  child,  but  often  for  every 
member  of  the  family  from  father  and  mother  down  to  the  baby. 

Some  clothing  was  bought  from  fund  money,  but  only  a 
very  small  proportion,  because  vast  quantities  were  solicited 
by  the  teachers.  They  were  constantly  providing  from  their 
own,  their  families'  and  their  friends'  wardrobes,  any  and  all 
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clothing  that  had  served  its  owner  but  which  was  still  good 
enough  to  be  worn.  A  large  amount  of  clothing  was  also 
contributed  by  pupils. 

When  articles  of  clothing  were  brought  into  the  schools  they 
were  given  to  the  nurse.  No  garment  was  ever  given  out 
unless  it  was  clean  and  in  good  repair.  Generally  the  teachers 
saw  that  their  contributions  were  in  good  condition;  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  that  needed  repairing.  Here  entered  a  fine 
piece  of  work  by  many  home  and  school  associations.  Mem- 
bers cleaned,  mended  and  remodeled  garments  so  that  they 
were  suitable  for  wear. 

In  schools  where  there  were  sewing,  dressmaking  or  mil- 
linery classes,  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
carried  on  the  renovating.  Sometimes  these  classes  prepared 
more  clothing  than  was  needed  in  their  own  section;  then  the 
surplus  was  sent  to  schools  where  a  need  existed.  A  splendid 
piece  of  correlation  and  a  fine  lesson  in  social  work. 

All  this  clothing  was  distributed  by  the  nurse  or  attendance 
officer.  Each  child  was  outfitted  with  the  necessary  things  with 
no  one  knowing  what  he  had  received  or  from  whence  it  came. 

Besides  giving  garments  to  the  nurses,  many  teachers,  un- 
known to  anyone,  distributed  clothing  within  their  own  class- 
rooms regularly.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  teacher  of  lower  grades 
to  keep  a  supply  of  handkerchiefs,  ties,  gloves  and  caps  with 
which  to  complete  the  costumes  of  her  charges.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  clothing  thus  contributed  by  the 
individual  teachers. 

Returns  show  by  actual  count  12,000  articles  distributed. 
This  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  for  many 
masters  did  not  count  the  pieces  and  reported  ''truckloads," 
"100  two-bushel  bags,"  "bushels,"  "hundreds,"  "large 
amounts,"  "enough  to  fully  clothe  seventy-five  families," 
"seventy-five  bundles,"  "three  car  loads,"  "two  or  three 
boxes,"  "clothed  eight  families,"  "thousands,"  "ten  families 
supplied  three  or  four  times,"  "quantities,"  etc.  A  rough 
estimate  of  the  total  would  be  200,000  pieces. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  many  districts  began  collecting 
from  both  teachers  and  pupils,  groceries  to  be  distributed  to 
unfortunate  families.  Four  districts  thus  supplied  groceries 
to  four  or  five  families  all  winter. 

When  there  was  no  immediate  need  for  food,  the  goods  were 
packed  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners.  Several 
schools  report  that,  at  the  holidays,  the  teachers  contributed 
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SO  that  a  chicken  or  turkey  could  be  added  to  each  basket. 
In  other  sections,  home  and  school  associations  added  the 
meat.  This  work,  of  course,  was  generally  exclusive  of  that 
carried  on  by  the  regular  school  fund.  Many  schools  co- 
operated with  local  welfare  organizations  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  dinners.  Other  schools  relied  entirely 
upon  teachers,  nurses  and  attendance  officers. 

Records  show  that  1,200  dinners  were  distributed  on  these 
holidays;  but  this  number  is  not  the  maximum  as  many  schools 
report  that  no  records  were  kept  but  that  they  provided  quan- 
tities of  food. 

Probably  very  few  people  know  of  the  generous  cooperation 
of  a  group  of  commercial  teachers  in  this  unemployment 
crisis.  From  January  28  to  May  6,  a  period  of  twelve  school 
weeks,  forty-eight  high  school  teachers  gave  their  services  one 
afternoon  a  week  from  three  until  five  o'clock  to  conduct 
classes  for  unemployed  stenographers  so  that  the  latter  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  their  speed  and  skill  in  dicta- 
tion, transcription  and  typing.  Each  teacher  gave  one  after- 
noon's instruction.  Letters  of  gratitude  to  the  teachers  show 
the  deep  appreciation  of  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  courses. 
Classes  at 


Girls'  High :  One  class  in  two  parts  <  ^^     .  /  Thursdays 


j  Advanced  \ 
\  Beginners  j 


High  School  of  Commerce,  two  classes  s  ti     •  r  Fridays. 

*  (Begmnersj 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls : 

( 1.     Dictation        1 

One  class  in  three  groups  <  2.     Transcription  >  Thursdays. 

(3.     Typing  ) 

Every  department  within  the  system  has  done  its  share  in 
trying  to  meet  these  devastating  conditions.  The  calls  for 
part-time  workers  in  the  stores  which  come  to  the  Salesman- 
ship Department  are  allotted  as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  way 
as  to  supplement  the  lack  of  employment  which  exists  in  the 
homes  of  the  pupils. 

Students  as  well  as  teachers  carry  on  welfare  work.  Several 
high  schools  have  active  and  well-organized  student  aid  soci- 
eties for  which  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
work  diligently.  Last  year  one  fund  benefited  as  many  as 
200  students.  The  aid  given  is  similar  to  that  extended  through 
school  funds. 
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Even  students  in  training  for  the  profession  engage  in  wel- 
fare work.  They  establish  a  welfare  club  which  is  made  up 
of  the  entire  student-body  and  the  faculty.  The  money 
received  from  dues  and  other  special  contributions  was  used 
for  the  relief  of  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  club 
through  the  teachers  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  the  Junior  Red  Cross  $2,951.32  was  contributed  by  the 
school  children.  This  amount  is  to  be  expended  nationally, 
but  in  case  of  emergencies  it  immediately  reverts  to  the  public 
school  children. 

Not  only  do  the  teachers  give  their  attention  to  the  pitiful 
cases  in  their  classrooms,  but  they  also,  through  their  clubs, 
donate  to  outside  charities  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
in  their  own  profession  who  are  in  need  or  who  retired  in  the 
days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  salaries  and  pensions  were  inade- 
quate for  living  in  comfort. 

The  special  class  teachers  gave  a  goodly  sum  to  needy  teachers 
and  the  Boston  elementary  teachers  raised  its  relief  fund  as 
it  has  for  many  years.  The  Boston  Teachers'  Club  for  the 
twenty-second  consecutive  year  gave  joy  and  comfort  to  those 
teachers  whose  pensions  were  insufficient  for  their  maintenance. 
These  funds  were  raised  purely  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  teachers. 

Members  of  all  clubs  in  the  School  Department  contributed 
generously  when  the  need  arose  within  their  schools. 

Constant  demands  both  at  school  and  at  home  (who  among 
us  has  not  been  faced  with  severe  financial  reverses  due  to  bank 
failures,  lowered  investments,  unemployment  in  our  own 
families,  illness,  depreciated  real  estate  and  the  like?)  did  not 
deter  the  teachers  from  agreeing  to  contribute  to  the  City  of 
Boston  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

On  November  2,  1931,  all  permanent  employees  of  the 
School  Department,  including  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
directors,  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  masters,  teachers, 
secretaries,  doctors,  nurses,  attendance  officers,  custodians 
and  clerks,  voted  that:  "All  permanent  employees  of  the 
School  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  should  voluntarily 
assess  themselves  2  per  cent  of  the  net  amount  received  from 
the  city  each  month  for  a  period  of  six  months  beginning  with 
the  month  of  November." 
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This  fund  was  known  as  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  Rehef  of  the  Unemployed.  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  a  special  fund.  From 
it,  aid  not  possible  through  regular  welfare  funds  was  given. 
Masters  referred  worthy  cases  to  the  nurses  who,  in  turn, 
investigated  them  thoroughly  and  then  reported  to  the  Welfare 
Department,  thus  assisting  the  already  overburdened  depart- 
ment in  the  research  work.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-six 
families  were  aided  through  this  fund. 

In  January  the  United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Cam- 
paign opened  in  Boston.  All  permanent  employees  of  the 
School  Department  rescinded  the  action  of  November  2,  1931, 
and  adopted  the  following  plan: 

''That  all  permanent  employees  of  the  School  Department 
of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  the  needy  of  this 
city,  shall  ^"oluntarily  assess  themselves  one-thirtieth  of  the 
regular  monthly  salary  for  each  month  (employees  paid  on  a 
weekly  basis  shall  assess  themselves  one-sixth  of  the  weekly 
salary)  for  a  period  of  five  months  beginning  in  the  month  of 
February,  1932  .  .  .  and  in  the  collection  of  this  contri- 
bution all  permanent  employees  of  the  School  Department 
shall  authorize  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee 
to  deduct  one-thirtieth  of  the  regular  monthly  salary  (or  for 
employees  paid  on  a  weekly  basis,  one- sixth  of  the  weekly 
salary)  in  each  of  the  five  months  beginning  in  February,  1932, 
and  ending  in  June,  1932." 

It  was  understood  that  the  procedure  referred  to  above, 
authorizing  the  Business  Manager  to  deduct  the  voluntary 
contributions  for  this  fund,  was,  in  no  way,  to  be  construed  as 
establishing  a  precedent.  This  method  was  continued  for 
five  months. 

In  June  the  permanent  employees  were  asked  to  continue 
their  contributions  to  the  department  on  a  different  basis. 
All  employees  in  the  city,  including  the  School  Department, 
were  asked  to  give  according  to  the  Mayor's  plan.  All  em- 
ployees receiving  up  to  $1,600  to  contribute  one  day's  pay  a 
month,  those  receiving  from  $1,600  to  $3,000,  two  days'  pay 
per  month,  and  those  receiving  more  than  $3,000  three  days' 
pay  per  month.  This  procedure  began  July  1  and  is  to  con- 
tinue  through   December.     It   is  recorded   here   because  the 
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agreement  was  made  before  the  close  of  school  and  the  con- 
tributions for  July  and-  August  belong  in  the  school  year 
1931-32. 

Total  Amounts  Expended  from  Recorded  Funds  in  Welfare  Work 
Within  the  Boston  Public  School  System 

Nurses'  fund 

Playground  Teachers  Welfare  Association    . 
Balance  of  Teachers  Good  Will  Fund    . 

School  Funds 

Junior  Red  Cross 

Boston    Elementary    Teachers    Club     (Needy 

Relief)  .    " 

Special  class  teachers 

Boston  Clerical  Assistants  Association  . 
High  School  Secretaries'  Association 
Boston  Intermediate  Teachers  Club 


Teachers 


$2,612 

08 

2,000 

00 

106 

20 

15,914  26 

2,951 

32 

865  00 

650  00 

40  00 

15 

00 

300 

00 

To  United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Campaign 


Boston  Cooking  teachers 

Boston  Teachers  Club  (amount  ordinarily  spent  for  club 

Christmas  party) 

Boston  Teachers  Club  (relief  fund  for  needy  teachers) 

Custodians'  Association 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  Memorial  Fund,  2  per  cent  for  three 

months  

United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Campaign: 

Five  months  contribution  of   one-thirtieth  of  monthly 
salary  or  one-sixth  of  weekly  salary        .... 
Contributions  of  1-2-3  days'  pay  for  July  and  August 


12  00 


300  00 

2,004  00 

300  00 

56,098  30 


180,921  58 
159,369  90 

$424,459  64 


These  figures  indicate  in  no  way  the  work  done  by  individual 
teachers  nor  do  they  show  the  amounts  that  have  been  given 
to  charity  outside  of  school  or  assistance  extended  to  his  or 
her  own  family.  Many  teachers  have  relatives  who  have 
been  affected  by  conditions  due  to  the  depression  and  these 
teachers  have  been  sharing  with  them  in  a  large  degree. 

Acquaintance  with  the  charitable  work  in  our  schools 
indicates  that  there  are  no  more  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
people  in  the  city  than  the  members  of  the  School  Department. 
Surely  of  them  it  may  be  said: 

"I  was  ahungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : 

Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me." 

A.    ISABELLE    TiMMINS, 

President,  Boston  Teachers  Club. 


AGE-PROGRESS  STUDY  —  ELEMENTARY 
DISTRICTS 

In  March,  1924,  the  Department  of  Educational  Invest- 
igation and  Measurement  undertook  a  study  of  the  age  and 
progress  of  all  children  in  the  Boston  School  System.  This 
study  brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts,  such  as  the 
percentages  of  overage  and  of  underage  children  in  each 
grade,  the  percentages  of  overage  and  of  underage  children 
in  one  grade  as  compared  with  the  percentages  in  another, 
the  percentages  of  overage  and  of  underage  girls  as  compared 
with  the  percentages  of  boys.  Such  data  were  in  turn  used 
as  bases  for  further  investigations. 

Realizing  that  this  type  of  study  was  one  means  of  measuring 
activity  and  progress  in  the  school  system,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  in  1931  authorized  another  similar  study 
for  the  elementary  districts  throughout  the  system. 

At  this  time  current  data  were  assembled  and  the  findings 
were  compared  with  those  of  1924.  The  results  indicated 
a  more  normal  age-grade  status,  over  this  period.  Attention, 
however,  is  directed  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study, 
and  particularly  to  the  suggestions.  If  these  are  competently 
carried  out,  a  great  improvement  in  the  age-grade  status  of 
our  schools  will  undoubtedly  be  effected. 

The  results  of  the  1931  age-grade  study  in  the  elementary 
districts  are  shown  below. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  Grades  I  —  IX 
of  the  elementary  districts  on  October  21,  1931.  The  totals 
enclosed  in  the  heavy  black  rectangle  indicate  the  number 
of  pupils  who  were  of  normal  age  according  to  the  standards 
established  for  filling  out  the  chart.  In  one  space  above 
the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  one 
year  underage;  in  two  spaces  above,  the  number  of  pupils 
two  years  underage,  and  so  on.  In  one  space  below  the 
rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  one  year 
overage;  in  two  spaces  below,  the  number  of  pupils  two  years 
overage,  and  so  on.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chart  is  shown 
the  number  of  underage,  normal  age,  and  overage  pupils 
in  each  grade.  Enrollment  in  these  groups  determine  the 
Age-Grade  Status  of  the  pupils.  The  last  line  gives  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade.  The  numbers  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  chart  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  given 
age  in  all  the  grades. 

(29) 
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Table  I  is  read  as  follows: 

In  Grade  I  there  were  2,179  boys  and  2,228  girls,  making 
a  total  of  4,407  pupils,  who  on  October  21,  1931,  were  under 
five  years  and  six  months  of  age;  3,215  boys  and  2,837  girls, 
or  a  total  of  6,052  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  between  five 
years  six  months  and  six  years  five  months;  698  boys  and 
462  girls,  a  total  of  1,160  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  between 
six  years  six  months  and  seven  years  five  months;  79  boys 
and  64  girls,  a  total  of  143  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  between 
seven  years  six  months  and  eight  years  five  months,  and  so 
on.  Furthermore,  there  were  in  Grade  I,  2,179  boys,  2,228 
girls,  a  total  of  4,407  pupils,  who  were  underage;  3,215  boys, 
2,837  girls,  a  total  of  6,052  pupils  of  normal  age;  and  792  boys, 
542  girls,  a  total  of  1,334  pupils,  who  were  overage.  There 
was  a  total  of  6,186  boys,  5,607  girls,  a  grand  total  of  11,793 
pupils  in  Grade  I.  The  rest  of  the  table  is  read  in  similar 
manner.  There  is  one  marked  difference  between  this  table 
and  most  tables  of  this  kind.  Generally,  the  rectangle,  in- 
cluding the  standard  age  pupils,  includes  two  full  years,  or 
in  schools  having  semiannual  promotions,  two  half-years. 
Although  various  reasons  are  given  for  this  procedure, 
it  is  questionable  if  it  discloses  the  facts.  When  a  child 
entering  school  at  normal  age  remains  in  a  grade  more  than 
the  allotted  time  for  that  grade,  he  becomes  at  once  an  overage 
pupil  for  that  grade.  If,  however,  the  rectangle  is  made 
to  cover  more  than  the  allotted  time  for  the  grade,  he  is  still 
counted  in  the  normal  age  group.  Such  method  decreases 
the  overage  group  and  thus  gives  a  distorted  view  of  the 
situation.  To  get  at  the  facts,  this  study  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  one  year  to  a  grade,  even  though  the  overage  group 
was  increased  thereby. 

Table  II  presents  the  data  of  Table  I  in  the  form  of  per- 
centages. It  is  now  possible  to  compare  the  percentages  of 
pupils  of  any  given  age  in  a  grade  with  the  percentage  of 
pupils  of  the  same  age  in  different  grades  or  with  other  ages 
in  the  same  grade.  This  table  should  be  read  in  similar  manner 
to  Table  I. 


TABLE    I 
Department  of  Educational  Inv 

Age  Progress 
Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Grades  According  to  Age 


Gbade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Gbade  IV 

Grade  V 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII 

Grade  IX 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

X. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

2,179 
3,215 

698 
79 
8 
4 

1 
2 

2,228 
2,817 
462 
64 
9 
2 
3 
2 

4,407 
6,052 

1,160 
143 
17 
6 
4 
4 

2 

1,581 

2,965 

995 

203 

33 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1,733 

2,838 

766 

128 

15 

7 

5 

4 
3,314 
5,803 

1,761 
331 
48 
14 

7 
1 

1 

2,181 

4,831 

5,014 

4,836 

4,745 

4,803 

4,957 

4,628 

4,486 

3,235 

1,612 

613 

94 

16 

2 

2,230 

4,606 

4,863 

4,800 

4,630 

4,796 

4,829 

4,720 

4,362 

2,919 

1,184 

343 

63 

9 

1 

11,910 
21.210 
11,239 

5  yre.  6  mos.-  6  yra.  5  moa. . 

35 

1,341 

2,637 

995 

311 

57 

21 

1 

2 

36 

1,547 

2,567 

799 

182 

50 

11 

3 

2 

71 

2,888 

5,204 

1,794 

493 

117 

32 

4 

4 

9.437 
9,877 
9,636 
9,379 
9,689 
9,786 
9,348 

6  yra.  6  moa.-  7  yra.  5  mos.. 

10 
1,112 
2,447 

1,147 
429 
136 
46 
15 
5 
2 

2 

16 

1,392 

2,505 

941 

271 

104 

18 

10 

1 

4 

26 
2,504 
4,952 

2,088 
700 
240 
64 
25 
6 
6 
2 
2 

7  yra.  6  mos.-  8  yrs.  5  mos.. 

It 

1,052 

2,378 

1,319 

540 

158 

54 

16 

5 

1 

11 

1,158 

2,393 

1,028 

373 

101 

33 

6 

1 

23 
2,210 
4,771 

2,347 
913 
250 
87 
22 
6 
1 

1 

39 

999 

2,312 

1,223 
581 
274 
107 
29 
2 

35 

1,236 

2,470 

1,056 

412 

145 

41 

9 

3 

1 

1 

74 

2,235 

4,782 

2,279 

993 

419 

148 

38 

5 

1 

1 

8  yrs.  6  mos.-  9  yrs.  5  mos. 

1 

19 

803 

1,963 

1,248 
638 
279 
102 
10 
1 

27 
974 
2,218 
1,090 
477 
183 
46 
12 

1 

46 

1,777 

4,181 

2,338 

1,115 

462 

148 

22 

1 

9  yrs.  6  mos.-lO  yrs.  5  mos.. 

19 

729 

2,057 

1,273 

620 

202 

39 

7 

26 

930 

2,200 

1,070 

416 

120 

21 

5 

2 

45 

1,659 

4,257 

2,343 

1,036 

322 

60 

12 

10  yrs.  6  mos.-ll  yre.  5  mos.. 

11  yra.  6  moB.-12  yra.  5  mos.. 

12 
394 
978 
585 
273 
40 
6 
1 

21 

538 

1,182 

537 

163 

7 

3 

33 

932 
2,160 

1,122 

436 

67 

9 

1 

17  yra.  6  moa.-18  yrs.  5  mos.. 

25 
2 

18  yra.  6  moa.-19  yre.  5  mos.. 

1 

19  yre.  6  moa.-20  yre.  5  mos.. 

1 

956 
2,200 
1,633 

1 

1,706 
4,257 
3,774 

20  yre.  6  moa.-21  yre.  6  moa.. 

21  yre.  6  moa.-22  yra.  5  moa.. 
Over  22  yre.  5  mos. 

Underage 

Normal  age 

2,179 

3,216 

792 

2,228 

2,837 

542 

4,407 
6,052 
1,334 

1,583 
2,965 
1,242 

1,735 

2,838 

921 

3,318 
5,803 
2,163 

1,376 
2,637 
1,397 

1,583 
2,567 
1,047 

2,959 
5,204 
2,444 

1,122 
2,447 
1,784 

1,408 
2,505 
1,349 

2,530 
4,952 
3,133 

1,064 
2,378 
2,093 

1,169 
2,393 
1.542 

2,233 
4,771 
3,636 

1,039 
2,312 
2,217 

1,271 
2,470 
1,667 

5,408 

2,310 
4,782 
3,384 

823 
1,963 
2,278 

1,001 
2,218 
1,808 

1,824 
4,181 
4,086 

750 
2.057 
2,141 

406 
978 
905 

559 
1,182 
730 

965 
2,160 
1,635 

10,342 
20,952 
14,849 

22,252 
42,162 

Totala 

6,186 

5,607 

11,793 

5,790 

5,494 

11,284 

5,410 

5,197 

10,607 

5,353 

5,262 

10.615 

5,535 

5,104 

10,639 

5,568 

10,976 

5.064 

5,027 

10,091 

4,948 

4,789 

9,737 

2,289 

2,471 

4,760 

46,143 

44,359 

TABLE   II 
Department  of  Educational   iNVESTiaATioN   ANr 
Age  ProgrMS 
Distribution  of  Fupils  in  Grades  According  to  Age 


Under  5  yrs.  6  r 


5  yrs.  6  n 

6  yrs.  6  n 

7  yrs.  6  n 

8  yrs.  6  n 

9  yrs.  6  n 

10  yrs.  6  n 

11  yrs.  6  n 

12  yrs.  6  n 

13  yrs.  6  n 

14  yrs.  6  n 

15  yrs.  e  n 

16  yrs.  6  c 

17  yrs.  6  i 

18  yrs.  6  r 

19  yrs.  6  t 

20  yrs.  8  i 


21  yrs 

Over  22  yrs.  5  m 
Underage. . . 
Normal  age 
Overage  — 


I.-  6  yrs.  5  n 
i.-  7  yrs.  5  n 
!.-  8  yrs.  5  n 
).-  9  yrs.  5  n 
i.-lO  yrs.  5  n 

1.-12  yrs.  5  n 
1.-13  yrs.  5  n 

1.-16  yrs.  5  n 
J.-17  yrs.  6  n 
1.-18  yrs.  5  n 
1.-19  yrs.  5  n 
B.-20  yrs.  5  n 
S.-21  yrs.  5  r 
yrs.  5  r 


52.0 
11.3 


0.02 
0.04 


37.4 
51.3 


39.7 
50.6 


37.4 
51.3 
11.2 


B. 

0.03 
27.3 
51.3 
17.2 

3.5 


0.03 
0.03 


0.04 
31.5 
51.7 
13.9 

2.3 


0.03 
0.01  . 
0.01  . 


0.04 
29.3 
51.4 

15.6 


31.5 
51.7 
16.7 


24.8 
48.7 
18.4 


0.06 
0.01 
0.01 


25.4 
48.7 
25.9 


49.4 
15.4 


0.02 
0.04 


30.5 
49.4 
20.0 


20.8 
45.7 
21.4 


0.06 
0.04 


26.5 
47.6 
17.9 


0.04 
0.04 


27.9 
49.1 
22.9 


0.04 
0.04 
0.04 


21.0 
45.7 
33.2 


46.7 

19.7 


0.02 
0.08 


26.8 
47.6 
25.6 


19.0 
43.0 

23.8 


0.02 
0.02 


23.8 
46.7 


19.2 
43.0 
37.9 


22.9 
46.9 


22.9 
46.9 
30.1 


44.8 

22.1 


21.0 
44.8 
34.2 


17.9 
41.5 

22.0 
10.4 


39.2 
41.5 


45.7 

19.5 


0.06 
0.02 


24.6 
12.6 


21.1 
43  6 
35.2 


19.4 
44.1 

21.7 


0.05 
0.01 
0.01  . 


16.7 
38.8 
44.9 


17.6 
41.4 

23.2 
11.0 


18.0 
41.4 


14.7 
41.6 


15.1 
41.6 
43.2 


19.4 
45.9 
22.3 


17.0 
43.8 
24.1 
10.6 


17.5 
43.8 


17.2 
42.7 


17.7 
42.7 


19.6 
45.4 
23.6 


22.6 
47.8 
29.5 


23.2 
49.0 
33.1 


26.3 
47.7 
25.8 


45.7 
29.5 
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Variation  of  Ages  Within  the  Grade 
Table  III  gives  these  variations  for  the  1931  study  as  well 
as  the  variations  found  in  a  similar  study  made  in  1924.     The 
table  is  read  as  follows: 

In  1931,  in  Grade  I,  the  ages  varied  from  under  five  years 
six  months  to  eleven  years  six  months-twelve  years  five  months, 
which  made  a  variation  of  eight  years.  In  1924,  in  Grade  I, 
the  ages  varied  from  under  five  years  six  months  to  fifteen 
years  six  months-sixteen  years  five  months,  which  made  a  varia- 
tion of  twelve  years.  The  rest  of  the  table  is  read  in  similar 
manner. 

The  wide  variation  of  ages  within  the  same  grade  as  shown 
in  this  study  is  notable.  The  variations  of  the  1931  study 
range  from  eight  years  in  Grades  I  and  IX  to  twelve  years 
in  Grades  IV  and  VI.  The  variations  of  the  1924  study 
ranged  from  nine  years  in  Grade  VII  to  thirteen  years  in 
Grade  VIII.  In  comparing  the  variations  grade  by  grade  of 
the  studies  of  1924  and  1931,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  1931, 
three  grades  showed  increases  of  from  one  to  two  years,  while 
the  remaining  six  grades  showed  decreases  ranging  from  one 
to  four  years.  The  greatest  change  in  any  single  grade  was  a 
decrease  of  four  years  in  Grade  I.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  overage  immigrant  chil- 
dren who  entered  our  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
largest  per  cent  of  any  one  age  in  any  grade  occurred  within 
the  standard  age  limits  for  that  grade.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  pupils  within  the  standard  age  limits, 
in  the  various  grades,  gradually  diminished  from  Grade  I 
through  Grade  VII  and  then  increased  in  Grades  VIII  and  IX. 

Median,  Upper  and  Low^er  Quartiles  of  Pupils  Entering 
Each  Regular  Grade  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
Tables  I  and  II  present  the  data  in  a  large  mass  and  are, 
therefore,  not  easy  to  interpret.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
data  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  average.  Of  several 
means  of  expressing  this  average  the  median  is  that  most 
often  used  and  is  therefore  used  in  this  study.  The  upper 
and  lower  quartiles  are  used  to  show  how  far  the  various  items 
diverge  from  this  median. 
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Table  IV  gives  the  median,  the  upper  and  the  lower  quartiles 
and  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent.  The  table  is  read  as 
follows : 

In  Grade  I  the  lower  quartile  was  five  years  two  months. 
This  means  that  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  younger  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  older  than  five  years  two  months. 
The  median  was  five  years  nine  months.  This  means  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  younger  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  older  than  five  years  nine  months.  The  upper 
quartile  was  six  years  three  months.  This  means  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  were  younger  and  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
were  older  than  six  years  three  months.  The  middle  50  per 
cent  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  quartile.  The  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  in 
Grades  I  and  II  is  thirteen  months.  It  increases  one  month 
in  each  grade  from  Grade  II  through  Grade  VII,  and  then 
decreases  one  month  in  Grade  VIII  and  four  months  in 
Grade  IX. 

Age-Grade  Status 

Table  V,  which  is  a  condensation  of  Table  I,  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  who  were  underage,  normal  age,  and  overage 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  above  or  below  the  normal 
age-grade  standards. 

It  should  be  read  as  follows: 

In  Grade  I  there  were  3,215  boys,  2,837  girls,  a  total  of 
6,052  pupils  who  were  of  normal  age;  2,179  boys,  2,228  girls, 
a  total  of  4,407  pupils  who  were  one  year  or  less  underage; 
698  boys,  462  girls,  a  total  of  1,160  pupils  who  were  one  year 
and  less  overage;  seventy-nine  boys,  sixty-four  girls,  a  total 
of  143  pupils  who  were  one  year  to  two  years  overage;  eight 
boys,  nine  girls,  a  total  of  seventeen  pupils  who  were  two 
years  to  three  years  overage,  and  so  on.  Thus,  there  were  in 
Grade  I,  2,228  boys,  2,179  girls,  a  total  of  4,407  pupils  who 
were  underage;  3,215  boys,  2,807  girls,  a  total  of  1,334  pupils 
of  normal  age;  1,792  boys,  542  girls,  a  total  of  1,334  pupils 
who  were  overage.  This  makes  a  total  of  6,186  boys  and  5,607 
girls,  a  grand  total  of  11,793  pupils  in  Grade  I.  The  remainder 
of  the  table  is  read  in  similar  manner. 

Table  VI  gives  the  same  data  reduced  to  percentages  and 
also  gives  the  percentages  found  in  a  similar  study  made  in 
1924.     The  lower  number  in  each  box  refers  to  the  1924  study. 
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TABLE  V 
?•  FuPiLB  IN  Grades  I-IX  Who  Were  Underaoe,  Normal  Aq 


>  Overaoe  on  October  21,  1931 


Unde 

RAOE 

OVBHAOB 

NOHMA 

Gk 

2-3  Yr.. 

1-2  Yr». 

1  Yr.  or  Le>B 

Total 

1  Yr.  and  Less 

1-2  Yr,. 

2 

-SYrs 

3  Yrs.  or  More 

Total 

B. 

0. 

T. 

B. 

0. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

0. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

' 

B. 

G. 

T. 

I 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

- 

2,179 

2,228 

4,407 

2,179 

2,228 

4,407 

3,216 

2,837 

6,052 

698 

462 

1,160 

79 

64 

143 

8 

0 

17 

7 

7 

14 

792 

642 

1,334 

6,186 

6,607 

11,793 

II 

— 

— 

- 

2 

2 

4 

1,581 

1,733 

3,314 

1,583 

1,736 

3,318 

2,966 

2,838 

6,803 

995 

766 

1,761 

203 

128 

331 

33 

15 

48 

11 

12 

23 

1,242 

921 

2,163 

5,790 

5,494 

11,284 

Ill 

— 

— 

- 

35 

36 

71 

1,341 

1,547 

2,888 

1,376 

1,583 

2,969 

2,637 

2,667 

6,204 

996 

799 

1,794 

311 

182 

403 

67 

50 

117 

24 

16 

40 

1,397 

1,047 

2,444 

6,410 

5,197 

10,607 

IV 

— 

~ 

- 

10 

16 

26 

1,112 

1,392 

2,504 

1,122 

1,408 

2,530 

2,447 

2,505 

4,962 

1,247 

941 

2,088 

429 

271 

700 

136 

104 

240 

72 

33 

105 

1,784 

1,349 

3,133 

5,353 

5,262 

10,615 

V 

— 

— 

-^ 

12 

11 

23 

1,062 

1,168 

2,210 

1,064 

1,169 

2,233 

2,378 

2,393 

4,771 

1.319 

1,028 

2,347 

640 

373 

913 

158 

101 

259 

76 

40 

116 

2,093 

1,542 

3,635 

5,635 

5,104 

10,639 

VI 

1 

- 

1 

39 

36 

74 

999 

1,236 

2,235 

1,039 

1,271 

2,310 

2,312 

2,470 

4,782 

1,223 

1,056 

2,279 

581 

412 

993 

274 

145 

419 

139 

64 

103 

2,217 

1,667 

3,884 

5,568 

6,408 

10,976 

VII 

1 

- 

1 

19 

27 

46 

803 

974 

1,777 

823 

1.001 

1,824 

1,963 

2,218 

4,180 

1248 

1,090 

2,338 

638 

477 

1,116 

279 

183 

462 

113 

68 

171 

2,278 

1,808 

4,086 

5,064 

5,027 

10,091 

VIII 

2 

- 

2 

19 

26 

46 

729 

930 

1,659 

760 

966 

1,706 

2,057 

2,200 

4,267 

1,273 

1,070 

2,343 

620 

416 

1,0.36 

202 

120 

322 

46 

27 

73 

2,141 

1,633 

3,774 

4,948 

4,789 

9,737 

IX 

- 

- 

- 

12 

21 

33 

394 

638 

932 

406 

569 

965 

978 

1,182 

2,160 

686 

637 

1,122 

273 

163 

436 

40 

27 

67 

7 

3 

10 

906 

730 

1,635 

2,289 

2,471 

4,760 

TolBl...  . 

4 

- 

4 

148 

174 

322 

10,190 

11,736 

21,926 

10,342 

11,910 

22,252 

20,962 

21,210 

42,162 

9,483 

7,749 

17,232 

3,674 

2,486 

6,160 

1,197 

754 

1,961 

496 

260 

745 

14,849 

11,239 

26,088 

46,143 

44,369 

90,602 

TABLE   VI 
Percentaqeb  [As  Above) 


B.       G.       T. 


0.02 
0.01 


26.1 

24.8 


27.4 

31.6 


15.0 

20.8 


14.5 
15.1 


23.3 

19.  r, 

24.0 


27.1 

25.7 
27.0 

25.6 
24.7 


10.« 

8.6 
U.4 


13.7 

12.5 


3  Yrs.  or  More 


B,       G.       T. 


35.9 

30.1 


12.5 

12.1 


25.9    29.3    10.0    10.0    10.0 
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The  table  is  read  in  like  manner  to  Table  V.  This  table  shows 
that  in  1931  21.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26.4  per  cent  of  the 
girls  were  underage;  45  per  cent  of  the  boys,  47.7  per  cent  of 
the  girls  were  of  normal  age;  33.2  per  cent  of  the  boys,  25.9 
per  cent  of  girls  were  overage.  Only  .41  per  cent  of  the  under- 
age group  were  more  than  one  year  underage,  while  9.8  per 
cent  of  the  overage  group  were  more  than  one  year  overage. 

Concerning  the  underage  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
1931  the  percentages  of  increase  over  1924  ranged  from  11.5 
per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  2.2  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII,  while  Grade 
IX  showed  a  decrease  of  2.1  per  cent  of  underage  pupils. 
Concerning  the  normal  age  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
1931  the  percentages  of  increase  over  1924  ranged  from  .8  per 
cent  in  Grade  III  to  4.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.  The  per- 
centages of  increase  lessened  again  until  Grade  IX,  where  the 
difference  was  only  .6  per  cent.  In  Grade  I,  in  1931,  there 
was  a  notable  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  this  group  as  com- 
pared with  1924.  In  Grade  II  the  percentage  of  normal  age 
pupils  was  the  same  in  1931  and  1924.  Concerning  the  over- 
age group,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  1931  the  percentages  from 
Grade  I  through  Grade  VIII  were  less  than  in  1924.  The 
differences  ranged  from  6.4  per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  11.1  per 
cent  in  Grade  V.  They  decreased  to  10.1  per  cent  in  Grade  VI, 
4.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VII  and  2.7  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII. 
Grade  IX  in  1931  showed  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  of  overage 
pupils. 

Time  Status 

Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  undertime, 
normal  time,  and  overtime  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
above  or  below  the  normal  time-grade  standard.  It  is  read 
as  follows: 

In  Grade  I  there  were  5,205  boys  and  4,979  girls,  a  total  of 
10,184  pupils,  who  were  one  year,  or  standard  time,  in  the 
grade;  916  boys  and  582  girls,  a  total  of  1,498  pupils,  who 
were  one  year  or  less  overtime ;  twenty-nine  boys  and  nineteen 
girls,  a  total  of  forty-eight  pupils,  who  were  one  to  two  years 
overtime;  one  boy  and  one  girl,  a  total  of  two  pupils,  who 
were  two  to  three  years  overtime.  Thus,  there  were  5,205 
boys  and  4,979  girls  who  completed  the  grade  in  normal  time; 
946  girls,  602  boys,  a  total  of  1,548  pupils  who  required  more 
than  normal  time  to  complete  the  grade.  There  were  thirty-five 
boys  and  twenty-six  girls,  a  total  of  sixty-one  pupils  in  this 
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grade  for  whom  the  data  were  incomplete.  This  makes  a  total 
of  6,186  boys  and  5,607  girls,  a  grand  total  of  11,793  pupils  in 
Grade  I.     The  remainder  of  the  table  is  read  in  similar  manner. 

Table  VIII  gives  the  same  date  reduced  to  percentages 
and  also  the  percentages  found  in  a  similar  study  made  in 
1924.  The  lower  number  in  each  box  refers  to  the  1924  study. 
The  table  is  read  in  like  manner  to  Table  VII. 

Concerning  the  undertime  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
percentages  were  very  nearly  the  same  for  both  years,  showing 
a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  1924  group  in  all  grades 
except  Grades  III  and  VIII.  In  these  grades  the  difference 
was  slightly  over  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  1931  group.  Con- 
cerning the  normal  time  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  1931  group  throughout  the  grades. 
This  difference  increased  from  2.1  per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  8.7 
per  cent  in  Grade  IV.  There  was  a  gradual  decrease  from 
8.7  per  cent  in  Grade  IV  to  2  per  cent  in  Grade  IX.  Con- 
cerning the  overtime  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  1924 
percentages  exceeded  those  of  1931  from  Grade  I  through 
Grade  VI,  the  differences  ranging  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  In 
Grades  VII  and  IX  the  1931  percentages  exceeded  those  of 
1924,  1  and  2  per  cent  respectively.  The  percentage  of  over- 
time in  Grade  VIII  was  the  same  for  both  studies. 

Conclusions 
Retardation  in  the  elementary  schools,  steadily  increasing 
from  13  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  I  to  32  per  cent  of 
those  in  Grade  VII,  calls  for  measures  which  are  preventive 
as  well  as  for  those  which  are  remedial.  A  large  percentage 
of  retardation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  children  (a 
larger  number  of  boys  than  of  girls)  are  subjected  to  school 
work  for  which  they  are  mentally  too  immature.  Immaturity 
causes  nonpromotion  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  children 
as  early  as  Grade  I,  while  others  struggle  on  to  higher  grades 
before  definite  retardation  is  encountered.  Of  the  1,548 
children,  who,  according  to  the  1931  study,  were  overtime 
in  Grade  I,  at  least  60  per  cent  were  retarded  because  of  mental 
immaturity.  This  same  year  38  per  cent  of  the  children 
entered  Grade  I  before  they  had  attained  a  chronological  age 
of  five  years  six  months.  Since  only  the  high  normal  and  the 
superior  children  have  a  mental  age  beyond  the  chronological 
age,  it  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  entrants  to  Grade  I 
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93 
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had  a  mental  age  of  five  years  six  months  or  under.  It  is 
quite  generally  accepted  that  ability  to  read  requires  a  mental 
age  of  at  least  five  years  ten  months.  Children  who  have  not 
attained  this  mental  age  will  then,  of  necessity,  join  the  retarded 
group.  This  difficulty  could  be  overcome  in  part  by  making 
a  requirement  for  entrance  to  kindergarten  a  chronological 
age  of  four  years  six  months  on  September  1,  with  a  con- 
sequent chronological  age  of  five  years  six  months  for  entrance 
to  Grade  I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  in 
retardation  and  consequent  overageness  shown  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  1924  and  1931  is  traceable  to  efforts  already 
being  made  in  this  direction. 

A  more  effective  means  of  preventing  retardation  would  be 
the  mental  testing  of  all  candidates  for  Grade  I  and  a  require- 
ment of  a  mental  age  of  five  years  ten  months  for  entrance. 
Of  course  this  would  be  an  expensive  procedure  and  with  our 
present  limited  equipment  would  not  be  feasible.  Provision 
should  be  made,  however,  for  the  testing  of  children  who 
show  signs  of  superior  mentality,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  penalized  by  a  chronological  age  requirement. 

If  a  child  whose  mental  age  indicates  sufficient  maturity 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  given  grade  is  not  succeeding,  an 
early  diagnosis  of  his  work  should  be  made  to  discover  the 
causes  of  failure.  Remedial  measures  applied  when  failure 
first  becomes  apparent  will  in  most  cases  prevent  retardation. 
Proof  of  the  value  of  this  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  may  be 
found  in  a  review  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  handled  in  the 
past  three  years  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement. 

Another  fact,  brought  to  light  by  this  study  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  is  the  large  number  of  overtime  pupils  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  undertime  pupils.  Since  the 
abilities  of  the  children  in  our  schools  should  fall  within  the 
normal  curve,  the  percentages  in  these  two  groups  should  be 
more  nearly  equal.  The  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  overtime 
group  is  doubtless  due  to  two  principal  causes : 

1.  Failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  schools  to  discover 
superior  or  gifted  children. 

2.  Dearth  of  opportunity  for  superior  achievement  by 
super-normal  children. 

Lack  of  awareness  of  superior  children  calls  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  uniform  program  of  testing  throughout  the  system. 
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Group  tests,  followed  by  individual  tests  in  cases  in  which 
superiority  is  indicated,  would  do  much  toward  eliminating 
this  condition. 

Opportunities  for  superior  achievement  could  be  furnished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  rapid  advance- 
ment classes.  Where  numbers  would  not  warrant  the  opening 
of  such  classes,  opportunity  for  individual  rapid  advancement 
could  be  supplied  by  means  of  flexibility  within  the  grades. 

Failure  to  give  to  superior  children  opportunity  for  superior 
achievement  results  in  waste  of  time  and  ability.  Many  of 
these  maladjusted  children  become  behavior  problems  and  in 
some  cases  there  has  been  actual  retardation.  Of  still  greater 
importance  is  the  danger  to  the  mental  health  of  the  child  who 
is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum,  his 
mental  ability. 
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COOPERATIVE  SUPERVISION  —  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  best  type  of  supervision  is  found  in  the  school  system 
where  the  supervisor  and  the  teacher  work  together  towards 
the  objective  of  supervision,  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

"InteUigent  constructive  cooperation"  is  the  secret  of 
successful  supervision,  as  it  reaches  from  the  classroom  visita- 
tion and  conference  to  every  feature  of  the  program  which 
makes  for  better  teaching. 

So,  we  have  teacher  committees  working  with  supervisors, 
building  courses  of  study,  reading  and  recommending  text- 
books, examining  the  types  of  examinations  with  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement,  initiating  and  developing  new  teaching 
procedures  —  everyAvhere  recognizing  that  supervision  is  educa- 
tional guidance  —  a  guidance  in  which  the  practical  abilities 
of  the  teacher  are  respected  by  the  supervisor  —  a  guidance 
in  which  real  leadership  is  recognized  by  the  teacher.  This 
type  of  supervision  must  bring  about  a  pflogr^ssive  develop- 
ment in  any  system.  vy*.         S^  J 

During  the  administration  of  the  late  Doemr^Bitt*ke,  two 
Councils  on  Supervision  were  organized.  The  Council  on 
Elementary  Supervision  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
group  of  elementary  principals,  supervisors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  Education  at  The  Teachers  College. 
The  Council  of  Secondary  Supervision  consists  of  the  heads  of 
departments  chosen  from  the  various  Councils  by  their  asso- 
ciates. These  Councils  on  Supervision  were  appointed  to 
bring  about  the  intelligent  constructive  cooperation  of  teachers 
and  supervisor  in  order  that  teaching  procedures  might  be 
improved. 

The  Elementary  Council  in  existence  longer  than  the  other 
council  was  organized  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  pro- 
cedure in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  reported  on  various  phases 
of  this  work.  This  material,  dealing  with  the  activity  program, 
reading  disabilities,  etc.,  has  been  published  and  widely  used 
through  our  city. 

The  Committee  on  Arithmetic  organized  to  study  improved 
teaching  procedure  in  the  various  grades  has  presented  a 
report  which  we  hope  to  distribute  to  the  teachers  this  year. 
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The  Improvement  of  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Read- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Supervision  has  been  a  more  ready  accept- 
ance and  understanding  of  the  Standard  Tests  and  an  eagerness 
to  work  towards  them. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  reading  tests  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  discussion  with  the  principals  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  form  of  round  table  conferences  held  during 
April  and  May,  1931. 

These  conferences  were  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Kallom  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
and  were  based  on  his  findings  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
teaching  reading  in  Grade  I.  This  work,  carried  on  in  small 
groups,  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  first  grade.  In  addition 
to  these  round  table  talks,  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  was  held  in  thirty  school  districts.  These 
conferences,  held  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  retardation,  discover 
a  more  scientific  procedure  and  provide  for  better  teaching, 
were  based  on  the  problems  in  the  teaching  of  reading  presented 
by  the  individual  teachers  of  the  various  districts. 

The  Reading  Clinic  at  Teachers  College 
A  direct  outcome  of  all  this  interest  in  reading  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reading  clinic  at  The  Teachers  College.  To  this 
clinic  are  sent  the  children  in  our  schools  who  have  a  marked 
reading  disability.  I  quote  from  Miss  Helen  Wilkinson  who 
is  giving  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  clinic. 

"Studies  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  have  discovered  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  children  of  normal  intelligence  and  above  who  are  greatly 
retarded  in  reading.  A  few  years  ago  most  of  these  would  have 
been  considered  lazy  or  stupid.  Modern  study  has  revealed 
many  factors  which  hinder  progress  in  reading,  and  has  made 
possible  special  remedial  work  to  remove  special  reading 
difficulties. 

"A  realization  of  the  severity  of  the  handicap  which  these 
intelligent  children  endure,  and,  of  the  possibility  of  removing 
it  to  a  large  extent,  has  led  to  the  opening  of  a  reading  clinic 
at  The  Teachers  College.  This  is  one  of  a  few  pioneer  efforts 
as  far  as  the  Public  School  is  concerned  although  there  are 
many  private  clinics. 
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"At  the  opening  of  school  thirteen  children  were  admitted 
to  our  clinic  through  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement.  Four  more  are  to  be  admitted 
soon.  One  has  been  tested  and  discharged  when  it  was  found 
that  summer  tutoring  had  brought  him  up  to  grade.  The 
total  of  sixteen  is  all  that  we  can  study  and  help  with  our 
present  equipment.  As  these  children  work  up  to  grade  they 
will  be  discharged  and  others  admitted  to  give  as  many  as 
possible  the  help  which  they  need. 

"The  intelligence  quotients  of  these  children  range  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  six.  Work  is  done  with  those  as  low  as 
eighty  when  it  is  felt  that  they  will  score  higher  on  the  ver- 
bally weighted,  scholastic  intelligence  tests  as  their  language 
and  reading  handicaps  are  removed. 

"Each  child  is  given  psychological  tests  and  thorough 
eye,  ear  and  other  physical  tests  before  he  enters  the  clinic. 
This  is  done  by  the  Departments  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  and  School  Hygiene.  The  records  of  these 
are  studied  at  the  clinic  where  other  tests  for  eye-dominance, 
handedness,  and  reading  achievement  are  given.  This  testing 
program  serves  as  a  basis  for  remedial  work. 

"Children  come  from  all  sections  of  the  city.  Those  now 
enrolled  are  from  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park,  Roxbury,  Roslindale, 
West  Roxbury,  Brighton  and  South  Boston.  Each  child 
comes  to  the  college  three  days  a  week  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 
About  four  of  these  hours  are  spent  with  a  tutor,  and  from  one 
half  to  one  hour  with  the  director,  while  the  tutor  watches  and 
takes  notes. 

"The  tutors  are  drawn  from  the  senior  class.  There  were 
thirty  applications  for  service  as  tutors,  and  sixteen  were 
accepted.  Each  student  teacher  spends  one  hour  a  week  in 
group  conference;  at  least  one  half  an  hour  in  individual  con- 
ference with  the  director;  four  hours  with  a  child;  at  least  half 
an  hour  watching  the  director  with  the  child;  and  in  addition 
devotes  six  hours  to  assigned  readings." 

COUNCIL  ON  SECONDARY  SUPERVISION 
While  the  Council  on  Elementary  Supervision  has  originated 
many  of  the  foregoing  activities,  the  Council  on  Secondary 
Supervision  has  been  at  work  on  the  major  problem  —  the 
improvement  of  instruction  by  the  improvement  of  the  exam- 
ination.    For  two  years  this  council  and  the  various  councils 
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made  up  of  high  school  heads  of  departments  have  worked 
on  this  problem  devising  informal  tests  in  order  to  work  towards 
better  teaching  results. 

The  study  in  the  individual  fields  was  preceded  by  a  general 
meeting  of  all  heads  of  departments  for  a  conference  on  the 
problems  of  the  examination;  an  outline  of  this  conference 
follows : 

Examinations 
Problems 
I.     The  Examination  Questions. 

Type  A.     Lacking  in  objectivity.     Can  the  answer  to  the 
following  be  impersonal  and  based  on  fact? 
"Tell   what  impressed  you  most   in   Wilson's 
administration?  " 
Type  B.     Lacking   m   reliability.     Is   this   question   ex- 
pressed with  clearness  so  that  student  may 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  desired? 
"What  effect  had  the  early  sea  victories  on  the 
American  cause?" 
Type  C.     Lacking     in     validity.     Does     this     question 
measure  a  particular  result? 
"Tell  all  you  know  about  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Civil  War?" 
Type  D.    Lacking    in    basis    for    impersonal    marking. 
Can  you  mark  appreciations  impersonally? 
Would  two  people  rate  this  question  in  the 
same  way? 
"Do  you  prefer  the  biography  of  a  real  person, 
or  the  life  of  an  imaginary  person  in  a  novel? 
Choose  an  example  of  each  and  tell  why  one 
interests  you  more  than  the  other?" 
Type  E.     Lacking  in  sufficient  data  for  correct  measure 
for  answer. 
"Discuss  the  Louisiana  Purchase." 
Characteristics  of  a  good  examination  question. 
It  is  objective.     What  am  I  trying  to  find  out? 
It  is  clearly  expressed  —  saying  one  thing  to  examiner 

and  student. 
It  measures  worthwhile  matter. 

It  contains  data  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  an 
organized  statement,  if  organization  of  thought  is 
desired. 
It  can  be  marked  on  an  impersonal  basis. 
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II.     The  Examination  Process. 

1.  Do  all  members  of  your  department  have  the  same 

set-up  for  mathematics,  science,  etc.?     Is  the  same 
labeling  required  in  each  class? 

2.  How  is  examination  given?     Is  there  a  hurried  writ- 

ing on  board  which  pupils  cannot  read  and  may 
not  ask  about? 
Is  there  a  blurred  mimeographed  paper  which  pupils 
find  difficult  to  interpret? 

3.  Is  there  a  proper  measure  of  time? 

4.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  to  warrant 

fair  marking? 

III.  Types  of  Examinations. 

1.  What  examination  shall  be  given? 

a.     The  Essay  ]  Use 

6.     The  Standard  Test  >  and 

c.     The  New  Type  Tests  )  Value 

(1)  Recall  types. 

Simple  recall  and  completion  exercises. 

(2)  Recognition  types. 

Multiple  response. 
True  —  false. 
Matching  exercise. 
Best  answer. 
Identification. 
Rearrangement  tests. 

2.  Is  there  opportunity  for  all  types  of  examination? 

Where? 

IV.  Marking  of  Examinations. 

How  may  an  absolutely  fair  rating  be  given  to  an 
examination? 

V.     The  Reaction  to  the  Examination. 

What  have  you  learned  of  pupil  achievement  and  pupil 

failure? 
What  have  you  learned  of  teacher  success  and  failure? 

VI.     The  next  step  for  the  teacher: 

1.  How  will  you  help  the  pupil? 

Through  diagnosis,  case  study,  remedial  work. 

2.  What  will  you  do  for  yourself? 
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REPORTS   OF  THE   COUNCIL  ON   SECONDARY 
SUPERVISION 

These  reports  representing  the  work  of  the  departments 
extending  over  a  long  period  are  presented  as  evidence  of 
constructive  cooperation  in  supervision.  The  opinions  herein 
expressed  are  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  each 
group.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Council 
on  Secondary  Supervision  has  not  sought  to  standardize  these 
reports.  Each  report  represents  the  sincere  opinion  of  the 
particular  group. 

The  first  report,  "Examinations  in  the  Ancient  Languages," 
is  presented  by  the  Council  on  Ancient  Languages,  with  Albert 
F.  Reed,  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

EXAMINATIONS    IN     THE    ANCIENT    LANGUAGES 

The  immediate  objectives  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
are  increased  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  language, 
with  the  mastery  of  vocabulary,  inflections,  and  syntax.  It  is 
evident  that  ability  to  understand  is  conditioned  by  the  extent 
to  which  vocabulary  inflections  and  syntax  have  been  mastered. 
Tests  on  the  tools  of  language  can  readily  be  made  compre- 
hensive, objective,  and  interesting;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  "new  type"  tests  as  "completion,"  "true-false," 
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"multiple  choice,"  "matching  exercises,"  etc.,  are  as  good  or 
as  easily  marked  and  scored  as  are  the  "old  type." 

To  stimulate  daily  work,  frequent  short  tests  should  be 
given  in  each  year  of  the  worly  A  five  or  ten  question  test, 
each  possible  of  answer  by  a  single  word  or  phrase,  may  be 
written  in  a  few  minutes,  on  a  very  small  piece  of  paper,  and 
corrected  very  rapidly.  No  specially  printed  or  neostyled 
sheets  are  necessary.  In  the  second  year,  and  even  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  these  tests  are  valuable,  although  not 
given  so  frequently  as  in  the  first  year,  for  there  is  very  close 
correlation  between  ability  to  comprehend  and  translate,  and 
knowledge  of  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax. 

The  development  of  the  notion  in  American  education  that 
the  democracy  of  our  schools  requires  lower  standards  and  a 
pass  mark  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  class,  regardless  of 
achievement,  has  been  followed  by  types  of  examinations  of 
which  some,  at  least,  seem  designed  to  assist  in  this  debase- 
ment of  scholarship.  In  the  very  best  of  the  printed  tests  in 
Latin,  the  method  of  evaluating  according  to  frequency  of  . 
use  allows  a  count  of  300  out  of  1,000  for  acquaintance  with 
a  single  word  learned  in  the  first  few  days  of  beginning  Latin, 
and  a  credit  of  only  one  for  words  which  would  be  known  only 
by  the  conscientious  student.  The  same  is  true  of  tests  in 
morphology  and  syntax.  Thus  the  pupil  who  knows  very 
little  may  appear  to  have  a  rather  high  score.  The  teacher  is 
not  deceived,  but  the  Superintendent,  principal  or  parent  may 
be.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the  test,  and  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  have  a  false  idea  of  what  the  score  indicates.  Can  the 
teacher  refuse  to  pass  a  pupil  who  has  600  or  60  per  cent,  even 
though  that  score  indicates  merely  acquaintance  with  a  handful 
of  the  many  words  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage? The  same  is  true  of  the  syntax  test.  A  mark  of  763 
or  76.3  per  cent  can  be  made  by  a  pupil  familiar  with  only 
twelve  of  the  most  common  constructions  of  Latin  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs. 

There  follows  a  very  abbreviated  comparison  of  various  types 
of  test,  old  and  new. 

I.     Vocabulary. 

Old  Type:     "  Give  the  English  for  vir,  monet,  altus,  etc.'' 
New  Type:  "Select   from   the   right   hand   column   the 
English  words  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
words  in  the  left  hand  column." 
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New  Type :  ' '  Select  from  the  four  English  words  the  one 
which  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
word." 
II.     Morphology. 

Old  Type:    "Give  genitive    singular  of    opus,   nomina- 
tive   plural    of    flumen,    future     active 
infinitive  of  fero,"  etc. 
New  Type:  "  Select  the  correct  form  from  the  four  Latin 
forms  given  on  the  paper." 
III.     Syntax. 

Old  Type:     "Caesar      dixit      Labienum     oppidum    ex- 
pugnavisse." 
"  Give  syntax  of  words  in  italics." 
New  Type:  "  Select  from  the  four  constructions  given  the 

one  that  applies  in  this  case." 
New  Type :  ' '  Select    from    the    grammar   rules    printed 
below  the  one  that  applies  in  each  case." 
IV.     Translation . 

Old  Type:    "Translate    the    following    into    idiomatic 
EngHsh."     Puer  Romanus  erat  Marcus, 
cuius  pater  nomen  idem  habebat  quod 
filius.     Mater  et    puer    domum    Romae 
habebant,  sed  pater  miles  in  Gallia  erat. 
New  Type:  "  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy's  father?" 
"  Who  lived  in  Rome?" 
"  What  was  his  father's  occupation?" 
V.     Composition . 

Old  Type :     ' '  Write  in  Latin : 

"  The  Idng's  sons  are  leaders  of  the  enemy"  or 
"  Give  the  Latin  form  for  the  word  in  italics. 
"  The  king's  sons  are  leaders  of  the  enemy" 
New  Type:  "  Pick  the  correct  form  from  the  four  given: 
"  Regis    (filius,    filiorum,    filios,    filii)    duces 
hostium  sunt." 
The  "  new  type  "  of  examination  may  give  the  pupil  a  higher 
rating,  but  will  require  more  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
encourage  guessing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  involve  the 
expense  of  printing  or  neostyling  the  papers.     Such  tests  do  not 
encourage  careful  and  exact  scholarship. 

There  is  place  for  a  type  of  test  designed  to  secure  uniformity 
in  learning,  and  in  marking  progress  in  classes  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  arrange  a  schedule  which  permits  all  classes  to  take 
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an  examination  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  test  on  vocabulary 
and  forms  is  presented  at  the  end  of  this  discussion.  It  is 
merely  suggestive  of  what  may  be  developed,  and  similar  tests 
in  syntax  might  be  devised.  Such  tests  are  not  "new  type," 
or  they  require  that  the  pupil  know  the  word  or  form;  they  are 
merely  "old  type"  tests  in  a  form  differing  slightly  from  the 
conventional. 

The  "Comprehension  Test"  as  a  substitute  for  translation  is 
devised  to  please  those  teachers  who  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  Report  of  the  Classical 
Investigation.  "The  Committee  does  not  recommend  trans- 
lation except  as  an  exercise  for  the  specific  training  in  English 
expression,  and  suggests  that  only  occasionally  should  it  be 
required,  and  that  with  reference  to  special  passages  .  .  . 
Over  half  of  the  teachers  answering  (a  questionnaire)  believed 
that  pupils  should  be  trained  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  Latin 
sentence  by  translating  each  word  in  the  order  in  which  it  comes 
in  Latin."  * 

If  the  pupil  will  but  start  with  subject  and  verb  in  the  English 
order,  a  very  large  percentage  of  Latin  passages  can  and  should 
be  literally  translated;  and  the  pupils  who  are  handicapped 
by  the  translation  requirement,  and  who  benefit  by  the  com- 
prehension passage,  are  those  who  lack  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  vocabulary,  forms  and  syntax,  or  who  have  not  been  made 
to  realize  that  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  the 
study  of  Latin  (and  Greek)  is  a  better  comprehension  of  one's 
native  tongue  and  increased  ability  to  use  it  for  the  expression 
of  thought.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  language  is 
not  only  a  medium  by  which  we  express  thought,  it  is  a  medium 
by  which  we  think.  Since  Cicero's  day,  translation  from  and 
into  a  foreign  tongue  has  been  recognized  as  a  most  valuable 
exercise  in  both  logical  thinking  and  exact  expression  of  thought. 

If  translation  and  composition  are  to  be  regarded  as 
minor  objectives  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  foreign  language  study  shrinks  to  much  smaller 
proportions.  But  so  long  as  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
education  is  ability  to  comprehend  one's  native  language  and 
express  oneself  therein  with  clearness,  force,  and  elegance,  just 
so  long  will  translation  remain  one  of  the  most  valuable  exer- 
cises in  higher  education. 

*D.  S.  White.     The  Classical  Journal.  May,  1932,  page  578. 
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In  a  four-year  course  of  Latin,  the  short  answer  test  on 
vocabulary,  morphology  and  syntax  will  probably  be  of  most 
value  in  the  first  three  semesters;  thereafter  translation  tests 
will  become  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  pupil  obtains  a 
firmer  grasp  on  the  tools  of  the  language,  and  as  the  instructor 
emphasizes  more  and  more  the  ability  to  use  these  tools. 
The  value  of  the  "College  Board  Type"  of  test  will  increase; 
but  always,  if  one  remembers  the  very  close  correlation  between 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  and  ability  to  use 
these  elements  in  translation  (both  from  and  into  the  foreign 
tongue),  the  short  test  on  these  elements,  based  on  the  lesson 
of  the  day,  or  on  review  material,  will  always  be  a  useful 
device  wherewith  to  stimulate  the  pupil  and  to  note  his  progress. 

In  the  sample  tests  which  follow,  one  class  is  to  answer  the 
questions  using  the  words  in  Column  1,  another  class  takes 
Column  2,  and  so  on.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the 
examination  of  approximately  the  same  difficulty  and  scope 
regardless  of  which  column  is  taken.  These  sample  tests  have 
already  been  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Ancient 
Languages  Council. 
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Latin  2  —  Mid-Year.     Smith  I-XXXVIII 
Give  in  the  right-hand  column  the  forms  required  of  the  words  in  the  column  assigned 
you  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  examination.     Write  or  print  answers  very  plainly.     In 
questions  9-12  and  31-40  you  must  supply  the  Latin  word.     Mark  long  vowels  in  all  answers. 


Forms  Required 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Answers. 

1. 

Gen.  Plural 

FOSSA 

LEGATUS 

CLAMOR 

HOSTIS 

1. 

2. 

Dat.  Sing. 

DISCIPULUS 

PORTA 

AESTAS 

FLUMEN 

2. 

3. 

Ace.  Plural 

HOMO 

NAVIS 

VICUS 

AQUA 

3. 

4. 

Abl.  Sing. 

MILES 

PONS 

STELLA 

EQUUS 

4. 

5. 

Gen.  Sing. 

VIS 

VOX 

PEDES 

CIVITAS 

5. 

6. 

Ace.  Sing. 

IGNIS 

ITER 

FINIS 

MARE 

6. 

7. 

Nom.  Plural 

CAPUT 

COHORS 

ANIMAL 

ORATIO 

7. 

8. 

Nom.  Sing. 

PALUDI 

FILIABUS 

PERICULA 

ANNIS 

8. 

9. 

Nom.  PI.  Neuter 

"GOOD" 

"TALL" 

"SMALL" 

"GREAT" 

9. 

10. 

Ace.  Sing.  Neuter 

"SHORT" 

"ALL" 

"BRAVE" 

"HEAVY" 

10. 

11. 

Abl.  Sing.  Neuter 

"ALL" 

"BRAVE" 

"HEAVY" 

"SWIFT" 

11. 

12. 

Ace.  PI.  Neuter 

"BRAVE" 

"HEAVY" 

"ALL" 

"BRAVE" 

12. 

13. 

Comparative 

PULCHER 

LATUS 

FACILIS 

MISER 

13. 

14. 

Superlative 

FACILIS 

SIMILIS 

LATUS 

DIFFICILIS 

14. 

15. 

Superlative 

ALTUS 

CELER 

PULCHER 

LONGUS 

15. 

16. 

Pres.  Ind.  Act.  2d  Sing. 

HABEO 

POSSUM 

LAUDO 

DELEO 

16. 

17. 

Fut.  Ind.  Act.  2d  PI. 

CURRO 

DO 

POSSUM 

LABORO 

17. 

18. 

Pres.  Ind.  Act.  3d  PI. 

VOCO 

TENEO 

MITTO 

CELO 

18. 

19. 

Imp.  Ind.  .\ct.  let  PI. 

POSSUM 

MITTO 

SCRIBO 

POSSUM 

19. 

20. 

Perf.  Ind.  Act.  3d  PI. 

SCRIBO 

HABEO 

PONO 

SCRIBO 

20. 

21. 

Plu.  P.  Ind.  Act.  Ist  Sing. 

DO 

CELO 

TENEO 

MITTO 

21. 

22. 

Fut.  P.  Ind.  Act.  3d  PI. 

L.\UDO 

MONEO 

DUCO 

PONO 

22. 

23. 

Pres.  Ind.  .\ct.  3d  Sing. 

MITTO 

PARO 

VIDEO 

SCRIBO 

23. 

24. 

Fut.  Ind.  Act.  1st  Sing. 

TENEO 

CURRO 

RELINQUO 

DUCO 

24. 

25. 

Perf.  Ind.  Act.  Ist  PI. 

DUCO 

SCRIBO 

CURRO 

TENEO 

25. 

26. 

Pres.  Ind.  Pass.  2d  Sing. 

PARO 

VOCO 

PORTO 

VIDEO 

26. 

27. 

Pres.  Ind.  Pass.  2d  PI. 

PONO 

DUCO 

OCCUPO 

RELINQUO 

27. 

28. 

Fut.  Ind.  Pass.  3d  Sing. 

DUCO 

CELO 

DO 

OCCUPO 

28. 

29. 

Fut.  Ind.  Pass.  1st  PI. 

CELO 

SCRIBO 

LABORO 

PORTO 

29. 

30. 

Perf.  Ind.  Pass.  3d  Sing. 

VIDEO 

PONO 

SERVO 

LAUDO 

30. 

31. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"TIME" 

"MOUNTAIN" 

"DITCH" 

"TIME" 

31. 

32. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"BRIDGE" 

"FIRE" 

"SEA" 

"VOICE" 

32. 

33. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"SHIP" 

"WEAPON" 

"WAR" 

"SLAVE" 

33. 

34. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"VILLAGE" 

"FOREST" 

"SOLDIER" 

"FARMER" 

34. 

35. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"GATE" 

"RIVER" 

"SWAMP" 

"END" 

35. 

36. 

2d  Principal  Part 

"WOUND" 

"RUN" 

"HAVE" 

"BE" 

36. 

37. 

3d  Principal  Part. 

"BE" 

"WRITE" 

"SEE" 

"GIVE" 

37. 

38. 

3d  Principal  Part. 

"SEND" 

"PRAISE" 

"WRITE" 

"SEIZE" 

38. 

39. 

4th  Principal  Part. 

"CARRY" 

"SEND" 

"GIVE" 

"SEND" 

39. 

40. 

4th  Principal  Part. 

"DESTROY" 

"LEAD" 

"RUN" 

"LEAVE" 

40. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  examination.        Last  Name.        First  Name.       Initial.       Home  Room. 


Number  Correct., 


Class  Symbol. 
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THE   TEST   IN   HISTORY  —  AS   A   FACTOR   IN   THE 
IMPROVEMENT   OF   TEACHING 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Council  on  History,  with 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Smith,  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Values  in  History  Tests 

The  importance  of  written  tests  as  an  integral  part  of  school 
work  does  not  admit  of  question.  Examinations  are  essential 
as  furnishing  a  reliable  basis  for  marking  the  pupil.  There  is 
no  plan  for  securing  careful  daily  preparation  of  assigned 
lessons  more  effective  than  giving  frequent  short  tests  with- 
out warning.  And  by  giving  notice  that  an  important  exami- 
nation will  be  given  on  the  morrow,  intensive  review  of  the 
period  to  be  covered  becomes  immediately  urgent  for  every 
member  of  the  class. 

Furthermore,  there  is  salutary  discipline  of  general  value 
in  confronting  the  student  from  time  to  time  with  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  Whether  he  knows  the  stated  topic  will  be 
unmistakably  disclosed.  If  he  fails  to  express  his  thought 
clearly  or  if  the  composition  is  slovenly  in  form  or  substance, 
the  evidence  will  be  in  hand,  it  can  be  pointed  out,  and  correc- 
tion can  be  required. 

This  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
encountered  in  teaching  history  is  the  fact  that  our  pupils  do 
not  always  understand  the  text-books  from  which  they  study. 
Words,  terms,  phrases  are  not  understood.  Pupils  are  likely 
to  use  these  words,  or  whole  sentences,  without  knowing  at  all 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Keen-minded  teachers  will 
detect  this  fact  and  insist  upon  clear  thinking  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  This  is  the 
essence  of  educating. 

How  TO  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Examinations 
Reviews  will  be  frequent.  This  knowledge  can  be  fixed  in 
mind  in  no  other  way.  The  review  may  be  brief  and  sug- 
gested by  a  point  that  has  arisen  at  the  moment.  It  may  be 
quite  formal,  covering  a  period  blocked  off  for  this  purpose, 
emphasizing  all  principal  topics  and  summarizing  the  period  as 
a  whole. 
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Written  tests,  too,  should  be  rather  frequent,  the  number 
being  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  spared 
from  recitation  periods  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe 
to  say  that  in  comparing  two  schools  as  to  the  quality  of  work 
done  in  history,  it  would  be  found  that  it  bears  a  pretty  close 
relationship  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  given  written  work 
in  the  two  schools.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that, 
with  time  so  precious,  the  aimless  examination  should  not  be 
tolerated,  nor  the  test  to  be  thrown  away  unmarked. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  review  and  examination  several 
days,  or  even  an  entire  week,  may  profitably  be  taken.  On 
the  other  hand  since  giving  an  entire  period  to  a  test  may 
appear  to  impede  progress,  the  method  has  been  found  useful 
of  giving  a  fifteen-minute  topic  test  on  one  day,  a  short-answer 
test  on  another  day,  a  map-test  on  another  day,  not  usually 
on  consecutive  days.  In  this  way  new  work  can  be  regularly 
assigned  and  prepared  with  less  interruption  than  is  incurred 
in  giving  the  entire  period  to  a  test. 

If  the  teacher  can  read  and  mark  the  papers  promptly,  it 
will  be  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  class,  with  the  corrected  papers  in  hand,  the  teacher 
will  make  such  comments  as  are  deemed  pertinent,  award 
praise  judicially,  point  out  errors  that  should  be  avoided  the 
next  time. 

Returning  the  papers  to  the  pupils  the  teacher  may  well 
take  time  then  and  there  to  lead  the  pupils  through  the  papers, 
showing  what  should  be  included  in  the  answers.  There  is  no 
better  time  for  teaching  a  topic  that  the  class  has  failed  to 
get  than  at  this  moment  of  criticism. 

Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  trouble  in  history  examinations 
is  the  fact  that  pupils  do  not  read  —  really  read  —  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  Another  great  source  of  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  understand  the  questions 
when  they  do  read  them.  This  being  the  case  it  follows  that 
a  valuable  preparation  for  college  admission  examinations  is 
in  drill  on  interpreting  questions  on  examination  papers  pre- 
viously set.  This  does  not  mean  in  answering  these  questions, 
but  in  determining  what  the  questions  mean,  and  the  nature 
of  the  answer  required.  Days  may  be  profitably  spent  in  this 
way. 
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Use  of  New  Type  Tests 

These  short-answer  tests  in  all  their  various  forms  have  met 
with  increasing  interest  in  the  past  few  years.  Pupils  like 
them.  There  is  a  chance  here  to  introduce  some  novelty  to 
relieve  the  drudgery  of  review.  Furthermore,  for  purposes  of 
departmental  mid-year  or  final  examinations  where  a  compre- 
hensive test  is  desired  and  rapid  and  uniform  scoring  is  desired, 
this  type  of  test  has  a  good  deal  in  its  favor. 

However,  without  entering  into  any  general  discussion  of  this 
question,  we  believe  that  such  tests  are  of  minor  importance 
and  value  in  history  work.  Their  tendency  is  toward  purely 
factual  questions,  matters  which  may  be  the  dry  bones  of  his- 
tory, but  are  not  truly  history  at  all.  Some  types,  especially 
the  true-false,  invite  guesswork;  some,  like  matching,  such 
manipulation  as  is  used  in  the  solution  of  crossword  puzzles. 
Term  marks  and  these  test  marks  do  not  check  up. 

Furthermore,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  rather  conclusive 
that  these  tests  do  not  indicate  either  the  thoroughness  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student,  or  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  received.  A  recent  investigation  along  these 
lines,  conducted  by  Professors  Krey  and  Wesley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "an  informa- 
tion test  of  important  items  did  not  reach  beyond  the  threshold 
of  instruction." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  better  results  will  come  from  better 
new-type  tests.  An  interesting  attempt  in  this  direction  is 
fully  set  forth  in  the  "Historical  Outlook,"  January,  1932,  by 
the  authors  quoted  above.  Starting  from  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  knowing  the  facts  and  under- 
standing them,  a  committee  devised  a  test  which,  avoiding  the 
recall  of  specific  information  and  cue  words,  would  catch  this 
distinction.  This  is  called  an  "Ideas"  test.  While  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  vocabulary  test,  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  A  series  of  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  results  attained  in  the  test  registered  fairly  well  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  received.  A  careful  reading  of  this  article 
will  repay  anyone  interested  in  this  question. 

Essay-Type  Tests  the  Main  Reliance 
It  is  this  kind  of  examination  that  the  pupil  entering  a  higher 
institution  must  face.     Obviously  it  is  the  kind  that  should 
be  emphasized  in  preparing  for  the  admission  examination. 
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Furthermore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  pupils  brought  up  in 
this  old-fashioned  way  will  do  better  work  in  college.  An  inter- 
esting study  along  this  line,  reported  by  Professor  Cook,  of 
Temple  University,  in  the  "Historical  Outlook,"  May,  1931, 
found  such  pupils  better  prepared.  Furthermore,  reporting  on 
work  done  with  him  in  freshman  European  history,  he  says, 
"Students  from  one  high  school,  which  bears  an  excellent 
reputation,  did  very  poorly.  In  fact,  they  fell  at  least  two 
groups  below  the  high  school  record.  In  each  case  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  objective  type  of  test  exclusively  and 
had  had  no  experience  with  essay  questions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new-type  examination  has  its  merits,  but  it 
may  be  over-emphasized." 

The  ability  which  history  particularly  claims  to  develop 
is  not  to  acquire  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts.  Facts  are  basic, 
to  be  sure,  but  judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  the  facts, 
understanding  of  the  relationship  existing  between  them  — 
these  matters  are  the  essence  of  history.  To  know  that  it  was 
Jefferson,  not  Jackson,  who  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or 
that  the  land  involved  lay  west,  not  east,  of  the  Mississippi 
is  to  have  in  the  memory  essential  facts,  but  to  understand 
conditions  in  our  western  country,  to  realize  the  vital  impor- 
tance to  us  of  New  Orleans,  to  weigh  the  menace  of  Napo- 
leon's schemes,  to  appreciate  the  resources  of  the  domain  we 
gained,  and  to  realize  that  this  is  just  one  chapter  in  the  epic 
of  American  expansion  —  this  is  to  know  history.  And  if 
such  knowledge  is  to  be  measured  by  examinations,  it  will  be 
by  the  essay  type. 

Making  Tests  and  Marking  Them 
To  make  a  good  examination  is  more  difficult  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  One  will  want  to  study  standard  tests  and 
will  find  the  best  of  these  in  the  collected  examinations  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  President 
Butler  declared  to  be  "by  far  the  most  useful  single  construc- 
tive force  that  has  ever  come  into  the  field  of  American  second- 
ary and  collegiate  education." 

With  various  models  before  one  it  will  be  possible  to  plan 
the  test  to  be  given,  which  may  be  any  one  of  numerous  kinds 
according  to  the  particular  object  in  view.  Several  tests  are 
appended  to  this  pamphlet  with  the  idea  of  offering  some 
suggestions  in  this  direction. 

As  to  difficulty  the  test  should  be  calculated  to  disclose 
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the  actual  status  of  the  class.  Only  the  ablest  will  js^et  "A"; 
those  who  have  not  done  the  work  will  fail;  most  of  the  class 
will  be  between  these  extremes. 

It  may  be  that  the  criticism  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  of  some  other  experienced  teacher  will  be  helpful.  Actual 
experiment  in  using  the  test  that  you  have  set  will  be  likely 
to  indicate  some  questions  not  framed  clearly  or  too  difficult, 
another  not  really  requiring  any  thought.  Note  these  criticisms 
on  the  paper  and  keep  it  on  file  as  a  basis  for  a  better  exam- 
ination paper  next  time. 

To  make  a  good  new-type  test  is  much  more  difficult.  Let 
no  one  think  he  will  sit  down  and  off  hand  set  a  satisfactory 
test  of  this  kind.  However,  one  can  develop  the  ability  by  a 
gradual  approach,  getting  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  period 
together,  trying  out  one  form  only  at  first,  etc.  If  interested 
in  this  kind  of  work  study,  for  example,  Michell,  "Teaching 
Values  in  New-type  History  Tests."  For  wise  and  helpful 
suggestions  regarding  tests  of  both  kinds  read  Odell  "Tradi- 
tional Examinations  and  New-type  Tests."  Both  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Administration  Library. 

In  marking  the  papers  there  is  no  question  that  the  new 
type  make  the  work  easier  and  the  results  more  accurate. 
However,  since,  as  shown  above,  the  essay-type  examination  is 
particularly  valuable,  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  retain  it 
and  yet  lessen  somewhat  its  serious  defect  —  the  subjectivity 
of  the  scoring. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  type  of  question  asked. 
Essay-type  questions  are  often  so  vague  that  they  may  be 
interpreted  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  pupil  con- 
fronted with  such  questions  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  is 
expected  in  the  answer.  Different  teachers  would,  perhaps, 
differ  widely  on  that  point. 

This  difficulty  will  be  largely  eliminated  if  instead  of  setting 
such  a  question  as:  "Give  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Federalist  Party,"  the  question  is  made  more  definite  as: 

1.  (20  points)  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Federalist  Party.     Include  in  your   account: 

(a)  Important  policies,  (6)  achievements,  (c)  leaders, 
(d)  causes  of  downfall. 

Obviously  the  pupil  will  be  guided  in  his  answer,  and  various 
teachers  concerned  in  the  marking  of  the  papers  are  given  an 
approximate  standard  on  which  to  base  their  marks.  Par- 
ticularly good  example  of  examination    papers  so  constructed 
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as  to  lend  themselves  to  accurate  marking  will  be  found  in 
the  Regents  examination. 

One  question  to  be  decided  when  the  test  is  made  out  is 
the  weighting  —  the  number  of  points  to  be  allowed  for  each 
question  or  part  of  question,  or  whether  all  questions  are 
of  equal  value,  to  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  ten  and  the  total 
to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  questions  to  give  the  rating 
of  the  paper. 

Another  very  important  point  is  to  set  your  standards, 
that  is,  decide  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  answers.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  make  out  a  model  paper  covering  the  points 
which  should  be  covered  by  honor  pupils,  underlining,  per- 
haps, the  points  which  must  be  covered  to  pass.  The  teacher 
should  steer  a  middle  course  between  accepting  superficial 
answers  or  those  that  fail  to  get  at  what  is  really  important 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unreasonable  counsels  of  perfection 
on  the  other.  If  several  teachers  are  to  mark  the  papers  a 
conference  will  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  agree  on  these 
matters. 

Especially  valuable  in  showing  what  is  to  be  expected  on 
a  good  paper  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  1917,  "Specimen  Answers  to  History 
Questions."  An  80  per  cent  paper  and  a  30  per  cent  paper 
are  compared.  This  is  illuminating  for  pupils  and,  per- 
chance, for  teachers  too. 

The  mark  should  mean  something.  "A"  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction hardly  attained  by  more  than  one  in  ten.  "B"  also 
an  honor  mark  —  something  to  strive  for.  "C"  satisfac- 
tory for  a  good  many  of  the  class.  "D"  or  ''E"  for  those 
who  have  not  made  the  grade.  If  a  pupil  in  this  last  class 
is  presented  with  a  better  than  failure  mark,  it  would  seem 
that  no  contribution  had  been  made  to  character  training, 
nor  to  preparation  for  the  stern  requirements  of  practical  life. 

Conclusion 

These  suggestions  have  been  set  down  as  growing  out  of 
practical  experience.  There  is  no  thought  of  offering  cure- 
alls  that  will  apply  everywhere.  If  something  here  may, 
perchance,  help  some  to  get  more  clearly  in  mind  their  aim, 
to  think  out  how  they  can  solve  their  own  problems  most 
effectively  in  their  own  way,  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet 
will  be  fully  attained. 
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Community  Civics  Tests 
Since  the  time  allotted  to  community  civics  is  brief,  tests 
should  not  consume  too  much  time.  Frequent  short  tests 
best  serve  the  purpose  of  checking  up  on  the  studying  of  home 
lessons,  and  on  the  pupils'  comprehension  of  the  matter  covered. 
Below  are  three  tests  of  the  quiz  type,  and  a  collection  of  five 
longer  questions  to  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  quizzes 
at  different  times.  The  aim  of  these  five  is  to  discover  for  the 
teacher  how  well  the  course  is  functioning  towards  its  primary 
aim  of  developing  better  citizenship. 

Information  Test 

Based  on  Levis,  Chapter  V,  "Protection  Against  Fire." 

1.  Name  three  causes  of  fires. 

2.  What  would  you  do  if  you  discovered  a  fire  in  your  home? 

3.  How  does  the  fire  alarm  system  work? 

4.  What  kinds  of  apparatus  answers  an  alarm  for  a  big  fire? 

What  is  the  work  of  each? 

5.  Name  three  city  laws  which  are  intended  to  prevent  the 

fire  hazard. 

Comprehension  Test 
Based  on  Levis,  Pages  428-433,  "  Elections,"  and  Information 

Developed  in  Class. 
L     Why  must  would-be  voters  register? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  primary  election? 

3.  Why  should  voters  be  required  to  be  able  to    read    and 

write? 

4.  What  information   should   a  voter  acquire   before   going 

to  the  polls?     How  can  he  get  it? 

5.  Why  should  voting  be  secret? 

Comprehension  Test 
Based  on  Levis,  Chapter  I,  "  Health." 

1.  Why  does  the  community  seek  to  improve  the  health  of 

its  citizens? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  quarantine?     Why  is  it  justified? 

3.  Why  is  spitting  in  street  cars  prohibited  by  law? 

4.  Whj^  were  you  vaccinated? 

5.  Why  should  yards  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  rubbish   and 

stagnant  water? 
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General  Questions  to  Test  Efficiency  of  Course 

1.  On  Schools.     What  is  the  age  at  which  compulsory  school 

attendance  stops  in  this  state?  Why  is  compulsory 
school  attendance  a  good  thing  for  you,  for  your  parents, 
and  for  the  community  in  which  you  live? 

2.  On    Fire   Prevention.     What    can    you    do    personally   to 

prevent  fires?  Why  should  you  take  the  trouble  to 
do  this? 

3.  On  Obedience  to  the  Law.     What  right  has  the  city  to  forbid 

parking  in  front  of  a  store  on  a  narrow  street?  Why 
should  every  one  obey  the  parking  laws?  What  would 
happen  if  each  person  decided  on  what  laws  he  would 
obey  and  what  he  would  break? 

4.  On  Charity.     How  should  you  act  when  a  beggar  asks  for 

money?  What  should  the  city  officials  do  when  a  blind 
person  asks  for  help,  a  widow  with  small  children,  an 
able-bodied  unemployed  man? 

5.  On  Taxes.     Where  does  the  city  get  the  millions  of  dollars 

it  spends  each  year  on  the  schools,  fire  department,  etc.? 
What  happens  if  a  city  is  wasteful  and  extravagant? 
Is  this  matter  of  any  interest  to  your  father  if  he  lives 
in  a  rented  house  or  flat? 

Roman  History  From  27  B.  C.  to  180  A.  D.      (45  Minutes.) 
I.     Show  by  describing  the  relations  between  the  prince  and ' 
the  senate  in  the  reigns   of   Augustus,  Claudius,  Ves- 
pasian, and  Domitian,  how  the  idea  of  monarchy  was 
growing  during  the  period  of  27  B.  C.  to  96  A.  D. 
II.     Discuss  the  improvements  made  in  the  provinces  as  to 
economic,  social  and  pohtical  conditions  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the   Roman  Empire.     Tell  of 
the  building  activities  carried  on.     State  specifically 
what  was  done  by  each  of  several  emperors. 

III.     Describe  two  of  the  following  as  fully  as  possible: 

Trajan's  Column;  the  Arch  of  Titus;  the  Pantheon. 

IV.     Explain: 

1.  The  importance  of  emperor-worship. 

2.  The  need  of  Hadrian's  walls. 

3.  The  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Tacitus  com- 

pared with  that  of  Livy. 

4.  The  Meditations. 
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The  Napoleonic  Era. 
I.     What  is  your  conception  of  Napoleon  as  a  man,    a  soldier 
and  a  statesman?     On  what  facts  do  you  base  your 
opinion? 
II.     Indicate  specifically  how  each  of  the  following  helped  to 
bring  about   the   downfall   of  Napoleon:    the  Conti- 
nental System,   the  balance  of  power,   and  national 
uprisings. 
III.     Give  some  definite  illustrations  of  Napoleon's  permanent 
contributions  to  civilization. 

IV.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Concordat  of  1801? 

How  long  did  they  remain  in  force? 

V.  Locate  the  following  places  on  your  outline  map:  Auster- 

litz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Trafalgar,  Leipzig,  and  Waterloo. 
Explain,  on  your  examination  paper,  the  significance 
of  each  of  these  places. 

Note. 
These  five  questions  illustrate  different  types  of  questions 
which  can  be  asked  on  almost  every  period  of  history.     In  a 
forty-minute  period  not  more  than,  say,  two  would  probably 
be  asked. 

Period  1815-40  American  Nationalism. 

1.  Briefly   identify    Missouri    Compromise;     Webster-Hayne 

debate;    Spoils  System;    Independent  Treasury  System; 
Cumberland  road. 

2.  Show  how  the  new  national  spirit  manifested  itself  after 

the  War  of  1812. 

Note. 

Combining  a  "Shoe-string"  question  to  test  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  a  period,  with  essay-type  question  to  test 
ability  to  organize  material  and  express  oneself. 

It  will  be  good  training  to  require  the  pupil,  in  answering 
2,  to  first  set  down  an  outline  of  the  points  to  be  covered. 

The  American  Revolution. 
1.     Judgment. 

Were  the  colonies  justified  in  evading  the  Navigation 

Acts? 
Explain. 
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2.  Memory  and  Condensation. 

Trace  briefly  the  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Rev- 
olution. 

3.  Marshaling  of  Evidence. 

Prove  that  Saratoga  was  the  ' '  turning  point' '    of  the 
Revolution. 

4.  Pure  Alemory. 

State  clearly  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  1783. 

5.  Geography. 

On  the  enclosed  map,  indicate  by  number  the  following: 
List  of  from  ten  to  twenty  locations  connected  with 
the  War. 

Thoughts  on  Term  Tests. 

A  thorough  test,  covering  an  extensive  period  of  study, 
should  aim  at  more  than  a  probe  of  the  pupil's  memory  — 
important  as  this  is.  It  should  reveal  his  training  in  con- 
densing large  bodies  of  material,  his  sagacity  in  coynyaring 
the  epoch  under  discussion  to  others,  his  reflective  abihty 
in  passing  an  independent  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  a  policy, 
his  resourcefulness  in  marshaling  evidence  to  support  a  propo- 
sition, his  historical  and  dramatic  sense  in  tracing  a  chain  of 
causes  to  its  logical  climax;  finally,  his  familiarity  with  the 
geographical  stage  of  the  events  under  discussion.  The  test 
above  attempts  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  Revolutionary 
period,  in  so  far  as  a  forty-minute  test  permits. 

The  best  answers  to  1  and  3  above  may  be  read  in  class  and 
taught  as  types,  a  similar  method  to  be  followed  with  other 
similar  questions.  Other  types  would  be  definition,  cause 
and  effect,  specific  comparison,  illustration.  Such  training 
will  show  tangible  results. 

TESTS  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING  MODERN  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Council  on  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  with  Mr.  Walter  I.  Chapman  representing  the 
Council  on  Supervision  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  members  of  the  Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages 
agree  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  examinations  as  set 
forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Council,  at 
which  all  the  other  councils  were  guests. 
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In  their  own  field,  however,  they  recognize  the  diversified 
opinions  which  are  held  as  to  what  constitutes  the  objective  of 
modern  foreign  language  study  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
a  difference  of  opinion  which  seems  not  to  obtain  in  the  other 
fields  of  learning,  or  at  least  not  to  so  great  a  degree. 

Some  insist  that  oral  facility  is  the  prime  objective;  others 
that  this  is  neither  attainable  by  the  average  pupil  nor  pri- 
marily desirable.  Some  urge  that  ability  to  read  and  write 
the  language,  with  emphasis  on  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the 
goal,  while  still  others  hold  that  ability  in  all  three  should  be 
sought.  Then  there  is,  nolens  volens,  preparation  for  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examination  which  must  be  included. 
In  the  absence  of  any  definitive  statement  of  aim,  the  average 
classroom  teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  and  this  is  fre- 
quently influenced  by  his  own  abilities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  objectives  of  any  study  determine  the 
content  of  the  course  and  hence  the  kind  of  examination  neces- 
sary to  test  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  aims  of  the  study  of  modern  foreign  languages 
would  be  reflected  in  the  kind  of  tests  to  be  administered. 

Obviously  if  oral  attainment  is  the  goal  it  should  be  tested 
by  an  oral  examination.  A  written  examination  employing 
phonetic  sjonbols  might  indicate  what  the  pupil  thinks  he 
would  say  but  only  an  oral  one  would  reveal  \dii^^5^'>ctually 
would  speak  correctly.  f  PV  t  i  j  :j  ^ 

The  examining  process  is  then  reduced  to\^^ng  th^^upils' 
ability  to  comprehend  the  written  language  anaPferTeproduce 
in  the  foreign  language  ideas  expressed  in  his  own  language. 

The  former  can  be  tested  by  requiring  a  translation  which 
shall  be  both  accurate  and  well  expressed  as  to  diction  and 
form.  This  is  the  method  that  has  prevailed  hitherto  and  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  "old  type"  test.  It  may 
be  tested,  however,  by  asking  questions  on  the  content  of  the 
passage.  In  this  method  either  question  or  answer  or  both  or 
neither  may  be  in  the  foreign  language.  This  is  a  device  of  the 
"new  type"  test. 

The  ability  of  the  pupil  to  reproduce  ideas  from  his  own 
language  into  the  language  that  he  is  studying,  naturally  can 
be  tested  best  by  asking  him  to  do  that  very  thing.  In  doing 
this  he  must  be  enjoined  constantly  to  translate  ideas  and  not 
words,  and  to  express  the  ideas  as  one  native  to  the  language 
would    express    them.     Such    expression,    clearly,    cannot    be 
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shown  by  a  test  of  isolated  words  but  by  one  which  calls  for 
complete  sentences.  The  latter  is  the  predominating  char- 
acteristic of  the  "old  type"  test. 

The  musical  learner  must  have  a  knowledge  of  his  instru- 
ment, of  how  to  hold  both  it  and  his  hands,  etc.,  and  must  be 
able  to  recognize  and  reproduce  on  the  instrument  any  note  or 
chord  called  for  by  the  score.  Although  such  a  knowledge  is 
an  absolute  prerequisite  to  becoming  a  musician,  such  attain- 
ment does  not  of  itself  produce  music  and  it  is  only  when  all 
these  abilities  are  united,  when  individual  notes  and  chords  are 
put  together  accurately  and  with  feeling  that  we  get  music  and 
the  expression  of  the  composer's  thoughts  and  feelings.  So 
with  language. 

The  technique  of  language  learning,  vocabulary,  inflections, 
and  so  on,  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  new-type  tests  and 
it  seems  that  here  is  where  they  may  be  used  with  most  profit, 
to  measure  achievement  and  indicate  weakness. 

The  ability  to  use  the  foreign  language  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  to  interpret  thought  expressed  in  a  foreign 
language  is  best  measured  by  the  old-type  test  and  this  type  is 
recommended  for  mid-year  or  final  examination. 

I.     Underline  in  each  line  the  English  word  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  preceding  French  word. 

1.  jeune:  yellow,  young,  John. 

2.  la  ville:  the  village,  old,  the  city. 

3.  joli:  pretty,  jolly,  polite. 

4.  le  chapeau:  the  hair,  the  chaperone,  the  hat. 

5.  cinq:  without,  five,  fifteen. 

II.     Write  after  these  words  French  words  of  opposite  or  contracted 
meaning : 

1.  perdre 4.     le  neveu 

2.  pauvre 5.     mal 

3.  long 

III.  Use  in  short  sentences  to  show  meaning  the  following  expressions 

Afterwards  translate  the  sentences  formed  into  English. 

1.  avoir  froid. 

2.  faire  beau. 

3.  au  printemps. 

4.  bonjour. 

5.  aujourd'hui. 

IV.  After  the  following  sentences  write  the  French  equivalent: 

1.  They  are  sleepy 

2.  He  is  hungry 

3.  I  am  not  thirsty 

4.  Is  he  afraid? 

5.  It  is  not  bad  weather 
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6.  It  is  raining 

7.  What  time  is  it? 

8.  Mary  is  fifteen  years  old 

9.  He  answers  these  questions  politely 

10.  Today  is  April  11 

V.     Write  after  these  phrases  their  plural  forms: 

1.  II  est 4.     Est-ce  que  tu  dis? 

2.  Je  ne  vends  pas 5.     Comprend-il? 

3.  J'ai  fini 

"^'I.     Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  negative  form: 

1.  J'ai  I'argent  do  men  pere 

2.  Elle  a  fait  son  devoir 

3.  Ecrivez  la  phrase  au  tableau  noir 

VII.     Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  interrogative  form: 

1.  Le  m6decin  guerit  mon  cousin 

2.  Nous  ^tudions  autant  que  vous 

VIII.     Write  after  the  English  sentence  the  French  equivalent: 

1.  I  close  my  note  hook 

2.  I  closed  the  window 

3.  I  did  not  close  the  door 

4.  Close  it 

IX.     Write  the  French  equivalent  above  the  English  word: 

1.  Nous  donnons  les  fleurs mdres. 

to  the 

2.  Les  amis  de freres  sont  ici. 

her 

3.  Oil  sont tantes? 

their 

4 homme  est  grand. 

This 

5.  La fille  est  ma  soeur. 

little 
X.     Write  after  each  adjective  the  feminine  singular: 

1.  bon 4.     heureux 

2.  facile 5.     frangais 

3.  beau 

XL  Underline  the  words  following  the  semicolon  which  contain  the 
same  sound  as  has  the  letter  italicized  in  word  before  semi- 
colon: 

sur;  sud,  une,  soeur,  bleu,  rue,  court, 
ete;  donner,  cher,  age,  pere,  avez. 
votre;  eau,  aussi,  vos,  cheveux,  chevaux. 
XII.     Write  the  proper  form  of  the  definite  article  before  each  noun: 


1. 

poupde. 

7. 

fleurs. 

2. 

officier. 

8. 

tableaux, 

3. 

pays. 

9. 

oiseau . 

4. 

biblioth^que. 

10. 

noix. 

5. 

animal. 

11. 

travail. 

6. 

fils. 
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XIII.     Answer  in  as  few  French  words  as  possible  the  following  questions: 

1 .  Vous  avez  seize  ans,  Jean  est  moins  ag6  que  vous  de  quatre 

ans.     Quel  age  a  Jean? 

2.  Dans  la  classe  de  f  rangais  le  maitre  parle  f  rangais  et  les  eleves 

parlent  frangais,  aussi.     Quand  vous  etes  a  I'ecole,  a  qui 
parlez-vous  frangais? 

I.     One  point  for  each  equals 5 

II.     One  point  for  each  equals 5 

J  Two  points  for  each  French  sentence  equals        .        .        .  10\ 

■  I  One  point  for  each  translation  equals 5J 

IV.     Two  points  for  each  sentence  equals 20 

V.     One  point  for  each  phrase  equals  5 

VI.     One  point  for  each  phrase  equals 3 

VII.     One  point  for  each  phrase  equals 2 

VIII.     Two  points  for  each  sentence  equals 8 

IX.     One  point  for  each  word  equals 5 

X.     One  point  for  each  fem.  equals 5 

XI.     Two  points  for  each  sound  equals 6 

XII.     One  point  for  each  article  equals 11 

XIII.    Five  points  for  each  comprehension  equals  ....  10 


Total 


100 


French  II. 

I.     Completez:    (1)    Je  vols beaux  chiens.    (2)    faim.    (3)    Je 

mange— pain  k  chaque  repas.     (4)     Elle  a  trouve   le  crayon 

-gargon.     (5)     Je  parle enfants.     (6)     J'ai  mon  canif  et 

il  a— — •.     (7)     Mettez-le la  table.     (8)     Elle  a   sa   plume 

et -de    son    amie.     (9)     Le    canif est    sur    la    table    est 

petit.     (10)     — — age  avez-vous? 
II.     In  each  of  the  following  statements  select  the  words  that  make  the 
statement  reasonable : 

1.  La  capitale  de  la  France  est  —  New  York,  Londres,  la  Seine, 

Paris,  le  president. 

2.  La  langue  officielle  des  Etats-Unis  est  I'espagnol,  le  frangais, 

I'anglais,  impossible,  tres  mauvaise. 

3.  La  pomme  est un    animal,    un    metal,    un  legume,    une 

mouche,  un  fruit. 

4.  Comme  sa  mere  ctait  malade,  elle  a  fait  venir, —  le  capitaine, 

le  modecin,  la  couturiere,  le  journal. 

5.  Quand  on  fait  une  promenade,  le  chapeau  se  porte  sur  le  nez, 

le  pied,  la  chaise,  la  tete,  le  genou. 
III.     In  the  following  sentence,  replace  the  dash  by  the  verb  pouvoir, 
then  by  vouloir  in  (a)  the  present  indicatif,  (b)  the  future,  (c) 

the  present  conditional.     Je  ne pas  le  faire. 

Give  the  proper  form  of  the  adjective  indicated:  la  (dernier)  fois. 
Ces  ouvriers  sont  (habile) :  les  jeunes  filles  (attentif ) :  de  (bon) 
choses. 
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IV.     Head  the  sentences  in  IV.     If  the  statement  is  true,  write  true 
at  the  right.     If  the  statement  is  not  true,  write  false  at  right. 

(1)  II  fait  chaud  en  hiver. 

(2)  C'est  aujourd'hui  samedi. 

(3)  Marie  a  quarante   ans;  son  frere   a  vingt-cinq  ans;      son 

frere  est  plus  jeune  qu'elle. 

(4)  II  neige  generalcmcnt  en  6t6. 

(5)  Louise  est  le  nom  d'un  gar^on. 

(6)  Tous  les  Frangais  demeui-ent  a  Boston. 

(7)  Londres  est  la  capitale  des  Etats-Unis. 

(8)  Quand  on  est  malade  on  envoie  ehercher  le  medecin. 

(9)  La  n^3^  est  verte. 

(10)     Quarante  et  quarante  font  quatre-vingts. 
V.     Ecrivez  les  temps  primitifs  de:  etre,  avoir,  recevoir,  faire,  venir, 

aller,  boire,  connaitre,  craindre,  mettre. 
VI.     Traduisez:  (1)     You  have  taken  my  brother's  pencils.     (2)     The 
eleventh    lesson    is    easy.      (3)     Who   wrote    your   exercises? 

(4)  She  gave  a  book  to  her  sister  and, a  penknife  to  her  brother. 

(5)  Have  you  the  young  girl's  watch?  (6)  A  friend  of  mine 
is  here.  (7)  These  books  are  j^ours,  not  hers.  (8)  This 
book  is  little,  that  one  is  big.  (9)  These  windows  are  open, 
those  are  closed.  (10)  My  brothers  have  gone  out.  (11) 
Your  sisters  came  into  the  house  at  half-past  nine. 

VII.     En    quelle    saison    neige-t-il?      En     quelle     saison     fait-il     tres 
chaud?     En  quelle  saison  est-ce  que  les  feuilles   tombent?     En 
quelle  saison  fait-il  doux? 
VIII.     Translate  into  good  English  the  French  selection  of  Question  IV. 

Spanish  III 

1.  Write  complete   answers  in  Spanish:     1.     iQu6  tiempo  hace  en  el 

invierno?  2.  ^Le  gusta  a  Vd.  estudiar  el  espaiiol?  3.  ^Hace  frio 
en  el  verano?  4.  iSe  levanta  Vd.  temprano?  5.  ^Cudntos 
meses  hay  en  el  verano?  6.  iCual  es  la  fecha  de  hoy?  7.  iVive 
Vd.  en  el  campo? 

2.  Abrir.     1.     He  la  ventana.     2.     No  podemos  la  puerta. 

3.  Quiero  la  caja.     4.     El  estd.  su  libro.     5.     Voy  a 

mi  libro.     6.     Tienen  que las  ventanas. 

Poner.     1.     Vames  a  nuestros  libros  en  la  mesa.     2.     El  estd 

el  sombrero  en  el  armario.     3.     Tenemos  que  la  mesa 

ahora.     4.     He  mis  plumas  en  el  escritorio.     5.     Acabar  de 

mi  Idpiz  en  la  caja.     6.     Deseo  el  canasto  debajo  de  la 

mesa. 

Ver.     1.     En  la  clase  podemos el  mapa  de  Espana.     2.     He 

a  mis  padres.     3.     Tenemos  que al  maestro.     4.     Desean 

a   Madrid.     5.     Me   alegro   de   a   su   hermano.     6.     Hemos 

querido a  sus  primos. 

Escribir.     1.     He  mi  ejercicio  con  pluma.     2.     Desea una 

carta  a  su  padre.     3.     En  la  clase  siempre  estamos el  espaiiol. 

4.  Acabo  de mi  ejercicio. 
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Decir.     1.     Tenemos  que  la  verdad  siempre.     2.     Voy  a  

todo  a  mi  madre.     3.     No  ha  mucho.     4.     Hagame  Vd.  el 

favor  de todo.     5.     No  puedo mucho.     6.     No  han 

nada. 

3.  Give  in  each  case  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  "ser"  or  "estar."     1 

Los  alumnos en  la  clase.     2.     Mi  madre bien.     3.     Los 

tranvias altos.     4.     Nosotros  en  el  hotel.     5.     El  nine 

espanol.     6.     El  edificio un  teatro.     7.     Yo alumno 

de  la  escuela. 

4.  Replace  object  nouns  by  proper  object  pronouns: 

1.  Pagamos  el  dinero.  2.  Forman  las  palabras.  3.  Quiere 
comprar  U7i  traje.  4.  Subimos  con  nuestros  compaiieros. 
5.     Pago  al  nino. 

5.  Arrange  the  following  words  to  form  complete  sentences: 

1.  gatos,  amigos,  los,  son,  perros,  los,  no,  y. 

2.  correo,  enviamos,  por,  el,  las,  nosotros,  cartas. 

3.  Cruz,  soldados,  la,  ayuda,  los,  a,  Roja. 

4.  Aire,  pdjaros,  per  vuelan,  los,  el. 

6.  The  following  statements  are  either  true  or  false.     If  the  statement  is 

true  write  si  on  the  line  after  the  statement.     If  it  is  false  write  no: 

1.  Hay  siete  dias  en  la  semana. 

2.  Entramos  en  la  clase  de  espaiiol  a  las  cinco  de  la  maiiana. 

3.  Cuando  tenemos  hambre,  deseamos  beber. 

4.  En  una  tienda  compramos  casas. 

5.  Hoy  es  jueves. 

6.  Vemos  con  los  ojos. 

7.  Asistimos  a  la  escuela  los  domingos. 

8.  El  primer  mes  del  ano  es  abril. 

9.  Un  hombre  ciego  no  oye  bien. 

10.     Con  Ms  piernas  escribimos  la  leccion 
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German  2  —  Mid-Year 
Give  in  the  right-hand  column  the  forms  required  of  the  words  in  the  cohimn  assigned 
you  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  examination.     Supply,  in  the  correct  form,  the  words 
italicized  in  the  "forms  required"  column. 


Forms  Required 


Answers. 


1. 

Nom.  Sing,    the 

donkey 

city 

name 

pupil 

1. 

2. 

Gen.    Sing,    my 

pencil 

hand 

picture 

r>en 

2. 

3. 

Dat.    Sing,    our 

house 

room 

city 

room 

3. 

4. 

Ace.     Sing,    his 

bed 

son 

dog 

sister 

4. 

5. 

Nom.  Plural  her 

sisters 

books 

hands 

teachers 

5. 

6. 

Gen.    Plural  their 

pictures 

windows 

beds 

cities 

6. 

7. 

Dat.    PluraU/ifse 

walls 

children 

doors 

men 

7. 

8. 

Ace.     Plural  those 

streets 

houses 

books 

pictures 

8. 

9. 

He  gives  me  a 

book 

dog 

i)en 

pencil 

9. 

10. 

This  is            your 

ink 

picture 

house 

paper 

10. 

11. 

He  gives  a  book  to 

me 

us 

her 

him 

11. 

12. 

He  has            his 

pen 

ink 

pencil 

book 

12. 

13. 

I  know            this 

exercise 

man 

woman 

dog 

13. 

14. 

We  have        our 

dogs 

pencils 

children 

brothers 

14. 

15. 

He  knows 

her 

it 

me 

us 

15. 

16. 

This  is           n 
You  know      her 

village 

door 

donkey 

window 

16. 

17. 

name 

daughter 

father 

son 

17. 

18. 

These  are       our 

rooms 

pens 

windows 

houses 

18. 

19. 

Comparative  of 

GUT 

LANG 

ALT 

HOCH 

19. 

20. 

Comparative  of 

STARK 

DUNKEL 

LAUT 

GERN 

20. 

21. 

Superlative  of 

GROSS 

GUT 

DUNKEL 

ARM 

21. 

22. 

Superlative  of 

VIEL 

GERN 

HOCH 

NAHE 

22. 

23. 

He 

is 

has 

becomes 

reads 

23. 

24. 

You  (rf») 

take 

see 

help 

are 

24. 

25. 

You  («/iO 

become 

are 

have 

give 

25. 

26. 

he 

sees 

reads 

speaks 

falls 

26. 

27. 

he 

falls 

carries 

grows 

sees 

27. 

28. 

You  (jTir) 

come 

speak 

drink 

take 

28. 

29. 

they 

stand 

become 

give 

call 

29. 

30. 

they 

run 

call 

remain 

come 

30. 

31. 

Imperf.           he 

spoke 

ate 

stood 

had 

31. 

32. 

Imperf.           they 

read 

wrote 

took 

became 

32. 

33. 

perf.                he 

helped 

came 

fell 

saw 

.33. 

34. 

perf.                they 

remained 

stood 

found 

went 

34. 

35. 

plu.  perf.        er 

GEHEN 

HELFEN 

SEHEN 

TRAGEN 

35. 

36. 

plu.  perf.         sie  (pi.) 

ESSEN 

HEISSEN 

LAUFEN 

GEHEN 

36. 

37. 

Future            ich 

GEBEN 

SITZEN 

SPRINGEN 

HELFEN 

37. 

38. 

Future            .sie  (sing) 

TRINKEN 

NEHMEN 

KOMMEN 

SEIN 

38. 

39. 

Fut.  Perf.      Du 

SCHREIBEN 

STERBEN 

GEHEN 

SPRECHEN 

39. 

40. 

Fut.  Perf.      Ihr 

SPRINGEN 

GEBEN 

RUFEN 

BLEIBEN 

40. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  examination.  Last  Name. 


PUPIL. 

First  Name. 


Initial. 


Home. 
Room. 


Number  Correct. 


Class  Symbol. 
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2^ 


z     o 

2g  i<o2-<w  :^gc^w  ;:iH^Ew  wwt^g^  £2;:j«-<  5;5aMH  agSpiS 

SZ    hJOKDO    W^MfflO    -<OmmZ    WK-<^S    tNOw<K    ^WHtsK    ffi^^mw 


KOZ 

CoZ 

0S2 


o 

z^ 

33 


^       o 
zsi'^a 


^  z 

="  W  WH  Z 

z     :§  ^z  >-         Fqoz 


2 

an 
So 


.OK 


z 

z  a 

?5     Z-: 
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w 
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ZQ 
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MATHEMATICS  EXAMINATIONS  AS  AN  AID  IN  THE 
SUPERVISION  OF  MATHEMATICS  TEACHING 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Council  on  Mathematics, 
with  Mr.  Henry  P.  McLaughhn  representing  the  Council  on 
Supervision  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  purposes  of  tests  and  examinations  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  the  accomplishment  of  the  pupil. 

2.  To  supplement  oral  instruction. 

3.  To  encourage  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  excellent  work. 

4.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of 
teaching. 

5.  To  secure  uniformity  of  subject  matter  in  minimum 
essentials  without  discouraging  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

6.  To  standardize  the  system  of  grading  in  a  department. 

7.  To  measure  preparation  received  by  students  in  previous 
classes. 

8.  To  diagnose  special  weaknesses. 

9.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  remedial  work. 

10.  To  encourage  systematic  review. 

11.  To  serve  as  a  reliable  guide  in  the  classification  and 
promotion  of  students. 

Consideration  of  these  purposes  at  once  raises  questions 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  tests  and 
examinations.  The  old  type  has  several  excellent  character- 
istics; it  is  probably  the  best  test  of  originality,  ability  to 
organize  facts  and  power  of  expression  that  has  yet  been 
devised. 

New  type  tests  and  examinations  are  better  than  those  just 
mentioned  for  testing  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  student's 
knowledge  of  facts;  they  are  easier  to  grade,  they  are  more 
interesting  to  the  students,  and  they  have  greater  objectivity. 
Their  construction  involves  more  labor,  but  they  are  worth  all 
of  the  time  and  energy  spent  on  them. 

The  best  practice  for  teacher  and  supervisor  is  to  use  both 
new  type  and  old  type  questions  in  order  to  profit  by  the  special 
advantages  of  each.  The  make-up  of  each  test  should  be 
determined  by  the  kind  of  class  to  which  it  is  to  be  given.  For 
example,  a  large  proportion  of  new  type  questions  may  be  used 
profitably  in  testing  classes  in  trade  mathematics,  but  classes 
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preparing  for  College  Board  entrance  examinations  need  tests 
and  examinations  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  old  type 
questions. 

In  many  cities  supervisors  have  made  use  of  published 
standardized  tests.  These  are  usually  composed  of  new  type 
questions,  but  some  of  them  contain  a  few  old  type  questions. 
Most  of  these  tests  are  long.  They  are  constructed  with  great 
care,  but  most  of  them  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  mathe- 
matics classes  of  Boston  public  schools  as  they  do  not  conform 
to  the  courses  of  study  of  these  schools.  This  does  not  entail 
any  great  loss,  as  the  technique  of  making  such  tests  is  well 
known  and  has  already  been  used  by  many  Boston  teachers. 
Each  high  school  faculty  will  find  it  very  profitable  to  study 
this  technique  so  that  the  various  departments  may  construct 
tests  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  purposes  mentioned  above  may  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  departmental  tests.  Such  tests  are  especially  valuable 
in  revealing  which  teachers  are  most  in  need  of  expert  super- 
vision. Conferences  with  a  weak  or  inexperienced  teacher,  in 
which  test  papers  from  the  teacher's  class  form  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion, may  bring  about  considerable  improvement.  It  can- 
not be  stressed  too  strongly  that  such  conferences  should  be 
handled  with  tact.  To  put  upon  a  teacher  pressure  so  great 
that  it  causes  dishonesty  is  probably  the  worst  mistake  that  a 
supervisor  can  make.  Intelligent  supervision  avoids  this  error 
by  showing  appreciation  of  the  good  points  in  a  teacher's  work 
and  by  giving  encouragement  to  do  even  better  work  in  the 
future. 

A  Frank  Expression  of  Opinion  is  Earnestly  Requested 
I.     Which  type  of  question  is  the  better  test  of  (answer  either  essmj 
or  new  type) : 

1.  Originality 

2.  Ability  to  organize 

3.  Knowledge  of  facts 

4.  Power  of  expression 

5.  Thoroughness  of  pupil's  preparation 

Remarks 
II.     Which  is  the  more  effective  in  revealing  special  weakness? 

III.  Which  is  the  better  test  of  the  efficiency  of  remedial  work? 

IV.  Which  is  the  easier  to  mark   (grade)? Which  gives  the 

fairer    mark? Which    is    the    more    interesting    to    the 

pupils? Do   you    think   that   both    kinds   of   questions 

should  be  included  in  every  test  and  examination? 

Remarks 
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V.     Which  is  the  better  preparation  for  College  Board  entrance  ex- 
aminations?  Do    you    think    that    the    College    Board 

entrance  examinations  would  be  better  if  they  contained  more 

new  type  questions? 

Remarks 
VI.     Which  of  the  following  new  type  tests  do  you  like  best:  com- 
pletion,   true-false,    yes-no,    single    word    answers    (which    are 

not  true-false  and  yes-no),  multiple  choice,  matching? 

Which  is  the  best  method  of  marking  true-false  and  yes-no 
tests? 
VII.     Which  of  the  new  type  tests  do  you  consider  the  least  valu- 
able?  Do  you  consider  any  of  them  worthless? 

What  are  your  objections? 
VIII.     How  often  should  departmental  tests  be  given? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  departmental  tests? 
IX.     What  objections  can  be  offered  to  departmental  tests? 
X.     What  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided  in  giving  them? 

In  correcting  them? 

In  making  known  the  results? 

Will  you  write  below  or  on  the  other  side  any  other  remarks  that  you 
may  care  to  make  concerning  tests  and  examinations  as  an  aid  to  super- 
vision? 

Date Class Name 


Part  I.     (Completion  With  a  Single  Word) 
Fill  in  the  blank  spaces  with  a  single  word.     (Do  not  use  the  following 
words:  yes,  no,  true,  false.) 

1.  Two  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are to  each  other. 

2.  A  diagonal  divides  a  parallelogram  into  two triangles. 

3 of  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other. 

4 of  the  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangles  are  equal  to  each  other. 

5.  The  opposite  sides  of  a  rhombus  are to  each  other. 

6.  Angles  opposite  unequal  sides  of  a  triangle  are 

7.  The  line  joining  the  midpoints  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is 

to  the  third  side. 

8.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram each  other. 

9.  The  median  of  a  triangle  is  drawn  from  a  vertex  to  the  

of  the  opposite  side. 

10.  The is  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  point  to 

a  line. 

11.  If  two  adjacent  angles  have  their  exterior  sides  in  the  same  straight 

line,  the  angles  are 

12.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle  equals right  angles. 

13.  An  obtuse  angle  is than  a  right  angle. 

14.  When  one  straight  line  meets  another  straight  line  so  as  to  make 

the   adjacent   angles  equal,    the   lines  are   said   to  be to 

each  other. 

15.  An  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the of  the  opposite 

interior  angles. 
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16.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  about  a  point  equals degrees. 

17.  Two  straight  lines  can  intersect  in  only point. 

18.  Complements  of  equal  angles  are 

19.  The  perimeter  of  a  polygon  is  the of  its  sides. 

20.  The  acute  angles  of  a  right  triangle  are 

Date Class Name 


Part  II.  (Completion  with  Several  Words) 
There  are  two  divisions  (A)  and  (B)  in  this  part  of  the  test. 
Follow  the  directions  as  given  under  each. 

(A)  Fill  in  the  following  outlines: 

1.  Two  triangles  are  congruent  if 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

2.  Two  lines  are  parallel  if  they  are  cut  by  a  transversal  so 

that 
a. 
b. 
c. 

3.  Two  angles  are  equal  if  they  are 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

4.  Two  lines  are  equal  if  they  are 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

5.  A  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram  if 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

(B)  Finish  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  of  sides  is 

2.  If  three  or  more  parallels  intercept  equal  segments 

3.  If  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  equal  respectively  to  two 

sides  of  another  triangle,  but  the  included  angle  of  the 
first  is  greater  than 

Date Class Name 
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Part  III.     (Drawing  Conclusions) 
Complete  the  unfinished  statements  below: 


Q  1.     In  the  figure  at  the  left,  we 

have 
Given:  triangle  ABC 

AD  bisecting 

angle  CAB 

£./■ ^B  DE  parallel  to  AB 

We  can  prove  that 

(1) 

(2) 

A  ^ \R  ^3) 

^  ^  (4) 

2.     In  the  figure  at  the  left,  we 
•B  have 

^//2\  Given:  triangle  ABC 

AC  =  BC,<Ai  = 
A2  and<Bi  = 
B2 
0/  \  We  can  prove  that 

(1) 

'\  (2) 

C  '^ ^A  (3) 

(4) 

Part  IV.     (Constructions  with  Compass  and  Straight-edge) 
1.     Construct  a  triangle  in  the  space  below  with  the  sides  as  given. 


2.     Construct  a  triangle,  using  the  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  B 
given  below. 
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TESTS  AND   MEASUREMENTS  FINE  ARTS 
COUNCIL 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Fine  Arts  Council,  with 
Miss  Ruby  G.  Allen  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Introduction 

Tests  and  measurements,  while  quite  generally  accepted 
in  the  educational  field  as  a  whole,  are  still  in  a  very  experi- 
mental stage  in  the  field  of  art  education.  Some  art  teachers 
favor  tests,  some  condemn  them,  and  some  are  still  undecided 
in  their  attitude. 

The  committee  selected  from  the  Fine  Arts  Council  of  the 
Boston  high  schools  believed  that  since  testing  has  proved 
beneficial  in  other  branches  of  education  it  should  be  given 
a  fair  and  thorough  trial  in  art  education.  This  trial  should 
be  made  by  as  many  art  teachers  as  possible.  Only  after 
such  a  trial  will  art  teachers  be  justified  in  their  opinions  upon 
the  subject. 

The  committee  also  felt  that  if  tests  are  kept  in  the  correct 
ratio  to  other  parts  of  the  work  they  need  not  hamper  orig- 
inality, freedom,  or  any  of  the  other  desirable  qualities  for  which 
art  teachers  are  aiming;  they  need  not  interfere  with  projects, 
motivated  lessons,  appreciation  lessons  or  free  expression.  On 
the  contrary  tests  and  scales  may  very  conceivably  give  the 
pupils  something  more  to  express,  a  larger  graphic  vocabulary 
with  which  to  say  it  and  more  confidence  in  their  ability  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  ideas. 

If  children  are  given  a  means  of  seeing  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  their  drawing  as  they  are  enabled  to  see  it  in  their 
penmanship,  will  the  effect  upon  them  not  be  beneficial? 

With  these  convictions  the  committee  asked  first  for  reports 
of  former  practices  in  the  matter  of  tests.  A  summary  is 
given  in  Part  I. 

All  high  school  art  teachers  were  then  called  upon  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  best 
kinds  of  tests  and  their  place  in  our  scheme  of  art  education. 
Since  the  new-type  tests  seemed  least  familiar  it  was  requested 
that  particular  attention  be  given  to  them.  That  these  experi- 
ments might  be  as  worthwhile  as  possible,  summaries  were 
made  of  the  most  important  phases  to  be  considered,  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Fine  Arts  Council  from  time  to  time.  The 
sections  proving  most  useful  are  given  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

Part  III  contains  a  tabulation  of  the  opinions  of  the  art 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period. 

A  collection  of  published  scales  and  tests  was  made  by 
the  committee  that  teachers  might  consult  the  work  of  others. 
Some  of  the  most  worthwhile  of  these  are  included  in  the 
bibliography. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  collection  of  tests  formu- 
lated by  Boston  high  school  art  teachers  with  the  hope  that 
sample  tests  could  be  included  in  this  report.  But  at  its 
final  meeting  the  committee  decided  that,  while  this  collec- 
tion forms  a  good  nucleus  for  future  work,  it  is  not  yet  developed 
to  the  stage  where  it  seems  advisable  to  publish  any  part  of 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  phase  of  the  work  can  be  carried 
on  to  much  greater  usefulness  next  year. 

Part  I 

A  Description  of  Some  Tests  Used  by  Art  Teachers 
Teachers  of  art  in  Boston  high  schools  have  always  used 
tests  and  examinations,  but  as  tests  in  this  subject  must  nec- 
essarily differ  from  those  in  academic  departments,  they  have 
employed  a  wide  variety  of  forms. 

These  tests  have  been  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
schools  and  particular  situations,  but  in  general  they  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  Test. —  This  might  also  be  termed  a  diag- 
nostic or  inventory  test;  by  some  writers  it  is  called  a  pre- 
test. It  is  given  to  a  new  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
or  to  any  class  previous  to  teaching  a  new  phase  of  work. 

Such  a  test  is  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  grading  the  pupil's 
work,  but  to  determine  his  present  information  or  skill.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  more  accurately  gauge  the  kind  and 
amount  of  teaching  required.  Indirectly  it  shows  the  pupil 
his  need  of  instruction. 

A  preliminary  test  is  usually  drawing,  although  in  some 
divisions  of  the  work  it  may  be  written. 

2.  Mernory  Test. —  At  the  completion  of  a  given  unit  of 
work  the  pupil's  grasp  of  it  is  often  tested  by  asking  him  to 
do  some  part  of  the  work  from  memory.  It  is  a  drawing  test 
and  particularly  adapted  to  representation. 
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3.  Speed  Test. —  A  speed  test  is  usually  much  like  a  memory 
test  except  that  the  time  element  receives  greater  stress.  It 
is  particularly  useful  in  developing  a  graphic  vocabulary. 

4.  Independent  Work  Test. —  While  presenting  a  subject 
an  art  teacher  always  stands  ready  to  give  advice,  answer 
questions  and  suggest  improvements.  To  prevent  too  great 
a  dependence  upon  the  teacher,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  require  the  pupil  to  work  unaided  at  intervals  as  a  test  of 
his  ability.  Such  a  test  differs  from  a  memory  test  in  that  it 
is  usually  a  new  prohlem  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
ceding class  work.  It  may  in  some  cases  require  more  than 
one  period  of  work  although  too  long  a  test  should  be  guarded 
against. 

5.  Vocabulary  Test. —  It  is  desirable  at  times  to  determine 
if  a  pupil  can  spell,  define  and  use  correctly  the  words  com- 
monly employed  in  art  subjects.  Such  written  tests  vary 
greatly  in  form. 

6.  Essay  Type  Tests. — The  written  composition  and  the 
test  which  requires  answers  in  composition  form  also  have 
their  place  in  the  Art  Department.  They  are  particularly 
useful  in  the  appreciation  phases  of  the  work  and  in  the  history 
of  art. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  tests  have  been  used 
in  the  past  may  be  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  first  ques- 
tiormaire  issued.  Efforts  were  made  to  reach  all  the  art  teachers 
in  the  high  schools. 

Possible  number  of  returns       ....     30 
Actual  number  of  returns         ....     22 

One  of  the  Questions 
Previous  to  last  year  (when  this  new  study  of  testing  began) 
had  you  been  giving  any  tests?     What  kind? 


Returns 

Yes 

.     22 

No 

0 

Most  teachers  listed  more  than  one  kind. 

The  tabulation 

is  as  follows : 

Creative 

1 

Oral 

1 

Resume 

1 

Talent 

1 
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New  type     . 
Preliminary 
Speed    . 
Vocabulary 
Independent  wor 
Essay    . 
Unclassified 
Memory 


2 
2 
3 
3 

4 

7 

10 

11 


Part  II 


Ansivers  to  QueMio7is 

In  our  study  of  tests  the  committee  tried  to  answer  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  questions  which  were  asked.  Some  of  the 
most  important  ones  are  repeated  here. 

What  is  Meant  by  a  Standardized  Test? 

In  "How  to  Measure,"  by  Wilson  and  Hoke,  we  are  told 
that:  "A  test  is  standardized  by  being  given  to  a  large  number 
of  children,  usually. unselected,  the  results  being  summarized 
in  terms  of  averages  and  variations  from  the  averages  for  each 
significant  group  of  children,  such  as  eight-year  olds,  nine-year 
olds,  etc.  A  test  is  not  improved  by  being  standardized. 
Standarization  merely  gives  statistical  information  with  ref- 
erence to  pupil  performance  on  the  tests  and  its  various  ele- 
ments. It  should  help  in  selecting  the  elements  most  valuable 
from  the  statistical  standpoint." 

In  academic  and  tool  subjects  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  development  of  standardized  tests.  In  the  art  field  a 
few  have  been  produced  and  published  and  they  will  be  found 
listed  in  the  bibliography.  At  present  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  particular  use  in  the  schools  of  our  system. 

If  at  any  time  the  Boston  teachers  are  convinced  of  the  need 
of  standardized  tests  they  will  undoubtedly  work  out  a  set  to 
fit  local  needs;  but  even  that  does  not  seem  to  be  needed  at 
present. 

What  is  Meant  by  a  New-Type  Examination? 

The  informal  or  new-type  test  is  one  worked  out  by  a  teacher 
to  fit  the  needs  of  his  own  class  for  the  particular  unit  of  work 
to  be  done.  In  place  of  the  essay  form  it  may  be  made  up  of 
questions  known  as: 

1.  One-word  answer — recall  type. 

2.  Completion  type. 

3.  True-false  or  other  alternate  response  types. 
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4.  Multiple  choice  type. 

5.  Pairing  or  matching  terms  in  parallel  columns. 

A  test  may  be  made  up  of  one  kind  of  question  or  of  several 
kinds.  It  is  usually  given  by  means  of  mimeographed  sheets 
which  are  filled  out  by  the  pupil. 

The  most  important  function  of  such  a  test  is  as  a  teaching 
device. 

What  Are  the  Advantages  of  the  New-Type  Tests? 

1.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  scored. 

2.  The  amount  of  ground  which  may  be  covered  in  a  short 
test  period. 

3.  The  speed  with  which  a  teacher  can  locate  teaching 
faults. 

4.  Their  popularity  with  pupils. 

What  Are  the  Disadvantages  of  New-Type  Tests? 

1.  It  takes  more  time  and  requires  more  skill  to  make  out 
the  questions. 

2.  The  results  may,  in  some  cases,  require  considerable 
study  if  they  are  to  be  used  to  improve  teaching. 

3.  There  is  danger  that  the  same  test  will  be  used  at  too 
frequent  intervals. 

4.  Care  must  be  used  to  keep  the  mimeographed  sheets 
from  the  pupils  before  the  test  is  given. 

What  is  Meant  by  a  Drawing  vScale  or  a  Product  Scale? 

"When  properly  graded  samples  of  completed  work  are 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  the  result  is  a  product  scale.  A 
pupil's  work  is  judged  by  being  compared  with  these  graded 
samples.  Scales  in  writing,  drawing,  and  composition  are  good 
examples  of  product  scales." — Wilson  and  Hoke. 

Scales  are  most  useful  in  such  units  of  work  as  lettering, 
perspective,  and  other  divisions  of  representation.  They  may 
be  made  from  class  work  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  class,  or  by  a 
group  of  art  teachers. 

To  attain  great  vaUdity  or  authority  a  scale  should  represent 
the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people.  A  good  description  of  such 
a  process  may  be  found  in  the  Kline-Carey  Measuring  Scale 
for  Freehand  Drawing. 

The  scales  so  far  published  are  for  elementary  schools,  so  if 
high  school  teachers  wish  to  use  such  material  they  will  have  to 
develop  their  own  units. 
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A  General  Consideration  of  Tests  and  Examinations 

"To  be  a  modern  teacher  today  one  must  have  mastered 
the  new  methods  in  written  examinations." — Lang. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  amount 
of  information  retained  from  a  given  unit  of  work.  It  will  be 
quite  generally  agreed  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
facts  which  if  retained  will  be  of  great  value  in  future  under- 
takings. To  find  out  if  these  have  really  been  grasped  and 
remembered  is  the  function  of  tests. 

Art  teachers  have  three  kinds  of  tests  available,  the  drawing 
type,  the  essay  type,  and  the  new  type  of  objective  test. 
Each  has  its  place  in  a  comprehensive  program  and  it  rests 
with  each  teacher  to  decide  how  each  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  traditional  essay  type  test  is  liked  by  many  teachers 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  used  even  in  art  classes. 
But  when  employing  this  method  of  testing  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  character  of  this  kind  of  test  puts  more 
of  a  premium  on  written  expression  than  upon  art  facts.  A 
pupil  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  facts  under  con- 
sideration but  with  skill  in  written  composition  may  make 
such  a  good  impression  upon  the  one  marking  the  paper  that 
he  receives  a  higher  rank  than  a  pupil  with  greater  knowledge 
but  with  less  skill  in  written  expression. 

It  is  well  known  that  any  written  paper  will  be  graded  very 
differently  by  different  teachers.  This  difference  has  been 
known  to  range  all  the  way  from  failure  to  exceptional  merit. 
When  such  differences  of  opinion  are  possible  it  is  not  strange 
that  pupils  often  feel  that  the  grades  on  such  papers  are  unfair. 

It  is  frequently  pointed  out  also  that  the  essay  is  less  closely 
related  to  real  life  experiences  than  is  that  form  of  test  where 
the  pupil  has  to  make  rapid  decisions  or  recall  information 
suggested  by  other  facts. 

Good  essay  questions  should  stimulate  the  pupil  to  really 
think.  Questions  which  begin  with  such  words  as  classify, 
compare,  describe,  explain,  interpret,  etc.,  are  conducive  to 
clear  thinking  and  direct  expression. 

The  subject-matter  of  a  test  should  be  based  on  material 
worth  testing  and  capable  of  being  tested.  It  should  be  selected 
in  relation  to  the  course  of  study  and  in  keeping  with  the 
methods  of  instruction. 
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Test  questions  should  be  formulated  with  great  care.     They 
should  be: 

1.  Valid. —  They    should    be    based    upon    significant    and 

generally  accepted  facts  and  facts  which  are  true  under 
all  conditions.  Avoid  such  questions  as:  "What  colors 
cannot  be  made  from  any  other  colors?"  This  can  be 
true  only  when  speaking  of  standard  or  pure  colors. 

2.  Objective. —  That  is,  the  answer  should  be  definitely  right 

or  wrong;  the  correctness  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  subjec^e  opinion  of  the  one  marking  the 
paper.  Avoid  such  questions  as:  "What  do  you  hke 
about  this  picture?" 

3.  Comprehensive. —  The  questions  should  be  numerous  enough 

and  varied  enough  to  assure  an  adequate  sampling  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge.  This  increases  the  fairness  of 
the  test  and  assures  a  reliable  score. 

4.  Clearly  Expressed. —  There  should  be  no  possibility  of  the 

question  being  misunderstood.  Avoid  such  questions 
as:  "Why  are  red,  yellow  and  blue  not  in  harmony?" 
Probably  intense  or  "standard"  colors  are  meant,  but 
the  question  does  not  say  so,  and  of  course,  red,  yellow 
and  blue  may  be  in  harmony  in  certain  values  and 
intensities. 

5.  Stated  with  Sufficient  Detail. —  To  be  sure  of  the  desired 

answer,  be  expHcit.  Avoid  such  questions  as:  "Dis- 
cuss an  Egyptian  temple."  The  pupil  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  plan,  construction,  decoration 
or  use  should  receive  first  consideration ;  all  phases  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  short  test. 

6.  Of  Equal  or  of  Known   Vcdue. —  For  a    speed  test  equal 

values  are  desirable;   for  a  power  test  increasing  values 
are  more  closely  related  to  intelligence. 
"The   mastery   of  the   examination   technique   itself  is   no 
mean  accomplishment  in  self-improvement." — Laiig. 

New-type  or  Objective  Tests 
"A  good  class  test  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  may 
be  tested  widely,  scored  objectively,  and  ranked  relatively,  and 
with  the  possibihty  of  but  a  small  degree  of  error." — Cubherley. 
The  purpose  of  examinations  and  tests  may  be  listed  as : 

1.  To  clarify  teaching  objectives. 

2.  To  discover  teaching  needs. 
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3.  To  stimulate  class  work. 

4.  To  discover  class  weaknesses. 

5.  To  jiid^e  class  progress. 

6.  To  compare  accomplishment  of  different  classes. 

7.  To  help  in  rating  pupils. 

If  tests  can  take  forms  resembling  real  life  situations  they 
may  well  be  considered  a  more  effective  part  of  the  teaching 
program.  Recognition  of  related  facts,  a  recall  of  facts  in  given 
situations,  and  the  selection  of  one  thing  from  among  several 
offerings,  are  typical  of  daily-life  situations. 

The  new-type  or  objective  test  is  the  kind  which  seems  to 
fulfill  the  greatest  number  of  these  requirements.  It  is  there- 
fore the  one  which  should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  study 
at  the  present  time. 

Formulating  the  new-type  test  is  harder  than  making  out 
the  questions  for  an  essay  test  or  for  a  drawing  test,  but  still 
not  so  difficult  that  the  average  teacher  cannot  do  it  if  the 
matter  is  given  some  study.  There  are  many  good  books  on 
the  subject,  but  a  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important 
points  may  be  worth  while  to  more  clearly  connect  the  techni- 
cal descriptions  to  the  particular  field  of  art  education. 

Questions  should  be  so  skillfully  formulated  that  they  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  information  from  the  pupil  in  a  small  space  of 
time  and  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  writing. 

Objective  questions  fall  into  two  general  classes:  Recall 
and  recognition.  Recall  questions  may  be  those  requiring 
a  single-word  answer  or  the  completion  of  a  sentence.  Recog- 
nition is  easier  than  recall  and  may  be  presented  in  the  multiple 
choice,  matching  or  true-false  form. 

Recall  Types 

One-word  Answer. — What  word  signifies  the  amount  of  light 
in  a  color? . 

Completion. — A  scale  to  show  changes  from  bright  to  dull 
color  is  known  as  a  scale  of . 

Recognition  Types.     {True — False) 
True — False.     The  horizon  is  an  imaginary  line  on  the  level 
of  the  eye. 

Yes — No 
Is  a  square  interesting  in  proportion? 
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Matching 

Draw  a  line  from  each  symbol  in  column  1  to  connect  with 
an  analogous  color  in  column  2. 

R  B 

YR  GY 

G  PB 

BG  RPi 

B  Y  . 

Multiple  Choice 
Make  a  cross  before  the    word  or  group  of  words  which 
is  correct  to  finish  each  sentence. 

amount  of  light  in  a  color. 

strength  of  a  color. 

name  quality  of  a  color. 

The  teacher  will  select  the  kind  of  question  best  suited 
to  the  unit  of  work  to  be  tested;  a  test  may  be  composed  entirely 
of  one  kind  of  question  or  combine  several  kinds.  Variations 
can  often  be  devised  in  art  work. 

A  good  test  should  be  simple  to  take  and  easy  to  score. 
Attention  to  details  of  form  and  arrangement  will  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  test  and  make  scoring  much  quicker.  The 
sample  tests  included  with  this  report  will  offer  suggestions  as 
to  forms. 

In  most  cases  the  subject-matter  covered  by  a  test  should 
have  been  recently  taught  or  reviewed.  Although  the  short 
unannounced  test  has  its  place,  it  is  usually  well  to  announce 
a  test  far  enough  ahead  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  review  and 
prepare  for  it.     After  all,  a  test  is  just  one  more  way  of  teaching. 

A  test  is  considered  more  accurate  when  it  has  some  ques- 
tions so  easy  that  every  pupil  can  answer  them  and  some 
questions  so  hard  that  no  one  is  apt  to  make  a  perfect  score. 

If  a  test  is  to  be  given  by  more  than  one  teacher  steps  should 
be  taken  to  insure  uniformity  in  administering  it,  with  instruc- 
tions as  brief  and  simple  as  possible.  Scoring  is  made  easier 
and  more  accurate  if  a  score  sheet  or  key  containing  every 
possible  answer  is  furnished  with  the  test. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  three  or  more  forms  of  a  test  for  the 
purpose  of  retesting. 

The  desirability  of  making  a  test  as  nearly  uncoachable  as 
possible  will  be  obvious,  particularly  when  it  is  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  mid-year  or  final  examinations. 
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Since  any  duplicated  sheets  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  pupils  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  offer  as  little 
information  as  possible  or  to  have  them  so  comprehensive 
that  they  will  simply  be  one  more  incentive  for  a  general  review. 

While  duplicated  sheets  are  considered  the  best  it  is  often 
possible  to  give  short  new-type  tests  by  reading  the  questions 
or  statements  and  having  the  pupils  write  the  answers  on  small 
pieces  of  uniformly  lined  paper.  The  key  can  be  placed  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper  making  the  scoring  very  easy.  This 
method  of  giving  a  test  while  having  some  drawbacks  also  has 
some  advantages.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  questions  being 
known  ahead  of  time;  two  or  more  forms  may  be  used  the 
same  day;  it  may  be  prepared  in  less  time  than  is  needed  to 
have  sheets  duplicated.  The  type  of  questions  is  limited, 
as  matching  and  multiple  choice  cannot  be  handled  orally. 

A  good  test  in  addition  to  being  comprehensive  and  objective 
should  be  fair  and  it  should  be  interesting. 

If  an  informal  test  is  used  year  after  year  it  tends  to  become 
standardized,  thus  furnishing  data  upon  which  to  judge  class 
work. 

A  new-type  test  may  allow  much  cheating,  but  if  this  exists 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 

The  popularity  of  the  new-type  tests  with  the  pupils,  plus 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  scored  should  balance  the 
greater  difficulty  of  composing  them. 

Color 
Fill  in  the  missing  words  in  the  spaces  left. 

1.  The  circle  of  hues  contains hues  arranged  around 

in  the  center. 

2.  The  name  symbols  of  these  hues  are  : 


3.  When  colors  are  arranged  to  grade  from  light   to  dark 

they  form  a  scale  of 

4.  A  scale  to  show  changes  from  bright  to  dull  is  known  as 

a  scale  of 

Draw  a  line  from  each  symbol  in  column  one  to  connect 
with  its  complement  in  column  two. 

5.  R  B 

6.  YR  PB 

7.  Y  BG 

8.  GY  RP 

9.  G  P 
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Draw  a  line  from  each  symbol  in  column  one  to  connect 
with  an  analogous  color  in  column  two. 

10.  R  B 

11.  YR  GY 

12.  G  PB 

13.  BG  HP 

14.  B  Y 

Draw  a  line  from  each  color  in  the  first  column  to  one 

in  the  second  to  make  a  contrasted  color  combination. 

15.  Black  White 

16.  Gray  Gold 

17.  Yellow  Green 

18.  Silver  Red 

19.  Blue  Purple 

1.  Previous  to  last  year   (when  this  new  study  of  testing 

began)  had  you  been  giving  any  tests?      What  kind? 

2.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  these  tests. 

3.  After  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  by  Miss 

Starbird  and  Mr.  Knapp,  what  changes  did  you  make  in 
the  type  of  tests  given? 

4.  ,Was  there  any  change  in  the  frequency? 

5.  Have  you  tried  any  different  kinds  of  tests  this  year? 

If  so,  please  describe  or  name  them. 

6.  Do  your  plans  include  any  experiments  in  tests  for  the 

remainder  of  this  year? 

7.  Is  there  anything  in  regard  to  tests  or  scales  to  which 

you  would  like  to  have  the  committee  give  particular 
attention? 

8.  Do  you  want  help  personally?     How?     When?     Where? 
AVhether  or  not  your  school  takes  part  in  these  experiments 

rests  entirely  with  your  group  of  teachers  but  if  a  large  number 
work  upon  it  the  result  will  be  much  more  valuable  to  the 
group. 

Suggestions  About  Testing. 

Decide  just  which  phases  of  art  education  you  think  can 
profitably  be  tested. 

Apparently  there  are  many  types  of  tests  being  used  in  art 
work.     Some  of  these  are : 

1.  Preliminary  tests  (not  used  for  grading). 

2.  Memory  tests. 

3.  Speed  tests. 
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4.  Independent  work  tests. 

5.  Vocabulary  tests. 
G.  New  type  tests. 
7.  Essay  type  tests. 

Have  you  others? 

Attempts  to  test  art  appreciation  have  met  with  widely 
differing  receptions.  Have  you  tried  it?  Have  you  any 
suggestions? 

Study  the  new  type  tests  and  their  making.  A  poorly  made 
test  of  this  kind  is  very  unfortunate;  they  are  harder  to  make 
than  the  questions  for  the  essay  type  and  deserve  very  careful 
preparation.     Are  you  sure  you  understand  the  process? 

Consider  the  matter  of  making  and  using  a  scale.  The  pub- 
lished ones  seem  to  be  entirely  for  elementary  schools  and  are 
merely  suggestive  to  us.  Can  we  not  profitably  make  some  to 
fit  our  own  needs? 

If  each  of  us  could  know  what  the  others  are  doing  we 
should  all  profit.  Probably  every  high  school  art  teacher  has 
originated  a  way  of  testing  some  phase  of  art  education.  One 
of  the  valuable  things  which  the  committee  can  do  is  to  compile 
these  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  group,  so,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so  will  you  write  up  a  description  of  your 
favorite  testing  device  and  send  it  to  us? 

Please  consider  thoughtfully  the  merits  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  tests,  try  out  as  many  as  possible  and  be  ready  by  May 
to  express  your  opinion.  Remember  that  the  report  which 
must  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  is  to  be  based  on  your 
ideas  and  that  we  want  returns  from  as  many  teachers  as 
possible. 

A  good  bibliography  can  be  found  in  Eastern  Arts  Associa- 
tion Proceedings  1928,  pages  135-138.  We  have  on  hand 
most  of  the  tests  and  scales  listed  there.  If  you  know  of 
others  please  let  us  know. 

SCIENCE   EXAMINATIONS 
This  report  is  presented  by  the  Science  Council  with  Fred 
R.  Miller  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

First  Draft  of  the  Proposed  Pamphlet  on 
Science  Examinations 
Purposes  of  examinations: 

(1.)  To  discover  and  remedy  defects  in  learning  and 
teaching. 
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(2.)  To  stimulate  daily  work. 

(3.)  To  secure  review  by  pupils. 

(4.)  To  test  the  accomplishments  of  pupils. 

(5.)  To  secure  rehable  data  for  the  grading  of  pupils. 

(6.)  To   secure   uniformity  in   essentials   among   different 

classes  in  the  same  subject. 

(7.)  To  measure  teaching  efficiency. 

A  good  examination  should  be 

Fair,  so  that  as  a  result  of  it  each  pupil  shall  feel  that  his 
grade  is  about  what  he  deserves. 

Comprehensive,  so  that  no  essential  part  of  the  work 
examined  is  not  covered.  If  it  is  known  in  advance  that 
the  examination  is  to  be  comprehensive,  the  incentive  to 
review  is  much  greater  than  if  it  is  known  that  only  a  few 
questions  are  to  be  asked  covering  only  a  small  part  of 
the  ground. 

Objective,  that  is,  it  should  be  so  made  that  the  answers 
will  be  right  or  wrong  regardless  of  the  subjective  judg- 
ment of  the  one  who  marks  the  paper.  In  other  words, 
if  the  examination  possess  this  qualification,  a  given  paper 
marked  by  several  different  examiners  will  receive  the  same 
grade  from  each. 

Interesting  to  the  pupil  rather  than  a  matter  of  dread. 
A  pupil  is  more  likely  to  do  himself  justice  in  an  examina- 
tion if  from  past  experience  he  feels  that  faithful  prepa- 
ration will  be  rewarded,  and  he  can  enter  the  examination 
room  with  confidence  rather  than  distrust. 

The  old  essay  type  of  examination,  once  almost  the  only  kind, 
has  been  displaced  in  varying  degree  by  the  so-called  new- 
type  tests.  The  essay  type  is  of  course  as  valuable  as  ever  in 
testing  proficiency  in  composition,  whether  in  English  or  in 
history,  or  even  in  science.  But  it  falls  down  badly  in  its  lack 
of  comprehensiveness  and  objectivity.  In  this  type  of  examina- 
tion it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  cover  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  work  and  when  it  comes  to  marking  the  papers, 
the  personal  equation  of  the  reader  enters  so  largely  into  the 
estimate,  that  in  some  subjects,  grades  given  by  different 
readers  of  the  same  paper  often  differ  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
Even  in  a  highly  trained  group  of  College  Board  readers, 
after  a  day  of  standardization,  results  will  often  differ  by 
10  per  cent.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  readers 
discussing  the  same  paper  at  some  length  cannot  come  to  an 
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agreement  and  are  obliged  to  end  the  discussion  by  splitting 
the  difference.  Examinations  of  this  type  are  generally  con- 
sidered easy  to  make  out,  but  this  advantage  is  more  than 
lost  by  the  tediousness  and  unreliability  of  marking. 

The  new-type  examinations  meet  the  four  requirements 
listed  above,  namely, —  fairness,  comprehensiveness,  objec- 
tivity and  interest.  Because  during  the  examination  prac- 
tically no  time  is  spent  in  writing,  a  forty-five-minute  paper 
can  contain  as  many  as  a  hundred  questions  covering  very 
completely  the  subject  under  review.  Nothing  of  importance 
is  omitted.  The  pupil,  realizing  this,  sees  that  it  pays  to  make 
a  thorough  review,  since  everything  that  he  studies  will  appear 
on  the  paper,  and  anything  that  he  neglects  will  be  suj'e  to  be 
there.  The  scoring  of  the  papers  is  purely  objective  and  can 
be  done  by  anybody,  even  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
subjective  judgment  of  the  scorer  does  not  enter  at  all.  The 
scoring  can  be  done  rapidly,  at  a  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  papers 
an  hour,  thus  making  up,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  extra  time 
required  to  make  out  a  paper  of  this  type. 

The   weaknesses   of   the   new-type   examinations   are  that: 
(1.)     They  do  not  test  initiative  in  attacking  a  problem, 
or  ability  to  carry  a  process  through  from  beginning 
to  end. 
(2.)     They  do  not  test  the  power  of  expression. 
(3.)     They  are  difficult  to  make  out. 
(4.)     If  used  year  after  year,  as  they  should  be  for  com- 
parative purposes,  or  if  obtained  from  publishers, 
some  teachers  may  drill  for  them  and  thus  obtain 
an  unfair  advantage  over  other  teachers. 

This  means  that  in  no  subject  should  either  type  of  examina- 
tion be  given  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  the  ratio  between 
the  two  types  varying  greatly  in  the  different  subjects.  In 
English,  for  example,  the  essay  type  would  be  used  much 
more  than  the  new  type,  while  in  science  the  reverse  would  be 
true;  and  in  all  subjects  preparing  for  the  College  Board 
examinations  there  should,  of  course,  be  sufficient  practice 
in  the  particular  kind  of  examination  used  by  the  Board  to 
make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

The  new-type  tests  differ  greatly  among  themselves  and 
serve  varying  purposes.  The  completion  test  is  principally  a 
memory  test  and  serves  to  recall  facts,  names  and  relations 
that   are  supposed  to  have  been  learned.     While  it  can  be 
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used  to  much  greater  advantage  in  some  subjects  than  in 
others,  it  is  useful  in  all  subjects.  It  calls  for  definite  informa- 
tion, and  brevity  in  answering,  with  little  opportunity  for 
guessing.     For  example : 

In  its  essential  parts,  the  human  eye  is  very  similar  to 
the 

The  acceleration  of  a  freight  train  is the 

causing  it. 

The  true-false  test,  often  used  and  overworked  as  a  memory 
test,  is  best  adapted  to  testing  the  judgment  or  the  ability  to 
apply  principles.  If  the  statements  in  the  examination  are 
simply  a  reiteration  of  definitions  or  items  frequently  mentioned 
in  class,  the  test  is  merely  a  memory  test  and  does  not  indicate 
at  all  whether  or  not  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  under- 
stood. The  statements  in  a  true-false  test  should,  if  possible, 
be  a  little  different  from  the  stock  way  in  which  the  idea  has 
been  expressed  in  class.     For  example: 

212°  F.  is  the  same  as  373°  C.  Abs. 

It  takes  eighty  times  as  much  heat  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice 
as  it  does  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1°  C. 

It  takes  just  as  much  heat  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice  as  it  does 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  80°  C. 

If  water  at  4°  C.  is  heated,  it  expands. 

If  water  at  4°  C.  is  cooled,  it  contracts. 

That  is,  the  statements  in  this  kind  of  test  should  be  so 
worded  as  to  test  not  only  the  knowledge  of  facts,  but  the 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  new  situations.  An  objection 
sometimes  made  to  the  true-false  test  is  that  pupils  will  take 
a  shot  at  the  answer  and  have  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  guessing 
right.  This  objection  is  not  valid  if  the  scoring  is  properly 
done,  that  is,  if  one  point  is  taken  off  for  each  wrong  answer. 
In  this  way  every  incorrect  guess  offsets  a  correct  guess  and 
the  net  score  for  those  that  are  guessed  is  zero.  This  would 
not  necessarily  be  true  for  a  short  paper,  but  for  a  paper  of 
one  hundred  questions  it  would  be  approximately  so.  At 
any  rate,  pupils  are  convinced  that  it  is  so  and  very  little 
guessing  is  done. 

Better  still  for  some  purposes  is  the  multiple  choice  test. 
By  having  from  three  to  six  choices  in  each  question,  guessing 
is  made  hardly  worth  while.  The  directions  at  the  top  of 
the  paper  are  as  follows:  "In  each  of  the  following  statements 
underline  each  part  that  is  right.     It  may  be  that  more  than 
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one  part  is  right,  or  that  no  part  is  right."  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  pupil  to  guess  out  the  right  answer  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  since  it  may  even  be  that  they  are  all 
right  or  all  wrong.  He  must  know  his  facts  and  be  able  to 
use  them  in  thinking  straight.     For  example: 

In  figuring  out  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  substance 
we  always  have  to  take  into  account  its  substance 
weight,  change  in  temperature, 
specific  heat,  heat  of  fusion, 
heat  of  vaporization. 

If  three  wires  having  resistances  of  3,  G  and  8  ohms  are 
connected  in  parallel,  their  joint  resistance  is 
17,  5.7,  1.6,  0.63  ohms. 

For  comfort,  the  temperature  of  the  living  room  should  be 
about 

68°  F.,  20"  C,  293°  C.  Abs.,  527°  F.  Ahs. 

If  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  a  bell  is  heard  with  a  certain  loud- 
ness, at  a  distance  of  20  feet  it  would  seem  to  be 
twice  as  loud, 
four  times  as  loud, 
one  half  as  loud. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  tests,  all  good,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  various  books  on  the  subjects.  As  these  tests 
all  serve  different  purposes,  two  or  three  of  them  can  be  com- 
bined on  a  single  paper.  A  good  paper  might  consist,  say,  of 
twenty  completion  statements,  forty  true-false  statements  and 
twenty-five  multiple  choice  statements,  thus  testing  in  one 
4o-minute  period  the  pupil's  factual  knowledge,  his  judgment 
and  discrimination  and  his  ability  to  apply  what  he  has  learned. 

Thus  far  reference  has  been  made  wholly  to  the  first  three 
of  the  seven  purposes  of  an  examination  as  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  namely,  to  stimulate  daily  work, 
to  secure  review  by  pupils,  and  to  test  the  accomplishment  of 
pupils.  In  order  to  use  the  result  of  a  test  for  the  fourth  pur- 
pose, that  of  grading,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  scoring  and  grading.  The  score  is,  in  general, 
the  number  obtained  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  wrong 
answers  from  the  sum  of  the  right  answers.  In  the  completion 
test,  however,  no  subtraction  is  made  for  wrong  answers  since 
guessing  is  practically  eliminated.  The  scores  for  the  entire 
group  taking  the  examination,  probably  several  classes  from 
several  different  teachers,  are  now  tabulated  on  one  sheet  in 
order  of  scores,  from  highest  to  lowest.     Then  a  predetermined 
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fraction,  say  the  first  6  per  cent,  is  given  the  mark  of  A,  the 
next  23  per  cent  is  given  B,  the  next  50  per  cent  C,  the  next 
18  per  cent  D  and  the  last  3  per  cent  E.  These  fractions  are 
not  determined  arbitrarily  but  are  what  previous  experience 
has  shown  to  be  approximately  correct  and  fair.  The  fractions 
would  be  likely  to  differ  slightly  in  different  schools  and  would 
not  hold  at  all  in  a  very  small  group.  If  desired,  the  scores 
can  be  turned  into  percentages  instead  of  letters. 

The  fifth  purpose  of  examinations,  the  diagnostic  purpose,  is 
to  discover  and  remedy  defects  in  teaching.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  after  they  are  scored.  A 
casual  inspection  will  not  be  enough.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  a  more  or  less  complete  tabulation  of  the 
results,  in  order  to  determine  which  questions  were  most  fre- 
quently omitted  or  answered  incorrectly.  The  task  is  not 
great,  each  teacher  tabulating  his  own  classes  and  after  study- 
ing the  results,  handing  the  tabulation  to  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  results  are  revealing.  The  chances  are  that 
the  teacher  will  of  his  own  accord  assume  responsibility  in  all 
cases  where  a  given  question  was  missed  by  an  unreasonably 
large  number  of  his  pupils,  and  will  feel  impelled  to  reteach 
those  particular  points. 

The  sixth  purpose,  to  secure  uniformity  in  essentials  among 
different  classes  in  the  same  subject,  requires  little  explana- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  very  largely  by  having  all  the 
classes  take  the  same  examination.  With  the  essay  type  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  schedule  can  be  so  arranged  that  all 
the  classes  take  the  examination  at  the  same  time.  Even  then 
this  type  of  examination  can  touch  only  a  few  of  the  essentials, 
with  the  result  that  dense  ignorance  on  many  points  remains 
undetected.  In  the  new  type  examinations,  however,  the 
coverage  is  so  complete  and  the  questions  are  so  many  that 
the  same  examination  can  be  given  to  successive  classes  all 
day  long  and  even  for  two  consecutive  days  without  noticeable 
detriment.  As  the  scoring  is  done  objectively  it  is  impossible 
for  a  teacher  to  favor  his  own  pupils  unintentionally  in  mark- 
ing the  papers.  In  fact,  the  scoring  can  all  be  done  by  the 
head  of  the  department  with  pupil  assistance. 

The  seventh  purpose  of  examinations,  to  measure  teaching 
efficiency,  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  composite  new  type 
test,  because  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  objective  scoring, 
and  because  it  tests  the  achievement  of  the  pupil  from  so  many 
points  of  view.     A  true  measure  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
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sheet  of  one  examination,  or  even  from  the  score  sheets  of 
several  examinations  during  one  year.  Classes  do  vary  with 
the  same  teacher.  But  if  over  a  period  of  years  the  scores 
of  one  teacher  are  markedly  lower  than  those  of  another  giving 
the  same  course,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
For  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  out  a  set  of  examina- 
tions with  very  great  care  and  use  them  year  after  year,  if 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  department  will  permit.  The  score 
sheets  as  they  accumulate  are  very  telling  and  it  is  usually 
necessary  only  to  have  them  available  to  all  teachers  in  the 
department.     No  one  likes  to  be  always  the  lowest. 

The  making  of  these  tests  is  not  diflficult,  but  'there  is  a 
technique  about  it  that  is  important.  Let  no  one  think  he 
can  make  a  good  test  without  knowing  how.  There  are 
several  books  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  "Modern 
Methods  in  Written  Examinations"  by  Lang,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Unlike  so  many  educational  books, 
this  book  is  practical  and  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
subject.  At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  sample 
new  type  examinations  in  biology,  chemistry  and  physics. 
A  study  of  these  papers  in  connection  with  the  book  just 
referred  to  will  help  the  progressive  teacher  to  develop  the 
necessary  technique  for  making  examinations  suitable  to  his 
needs. 

It  is  probably  better  for  each  school  to  make  out  its  own  tests 
rather  than  to  buy  them.  Conditions  are  so  different  even  in 
schools  of  the  same  city  that  no  comprehensive  tests  could  be 
made  to  fit  them  all  or  even  any  two  without  very  detrimental 
standardization. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  new  type  tests  are  recom- 
mended to  displace  completely  the  old  type  examinations. 
They  cannot  replace  the  essay  type  in  testing  the  power  of 
expression  or  the  ability  to  initiate  and  carry  through  a  logical 
process,  as  is  required  in  many  numerical  problems.  They 
lend  themselves  principally  to  group  testing  in  bimonthty 
examinations  or  in  mid-year  or  final  examinations. 

Final  Examinations. —  Sound,  Light,  Electricity.     631 
At  the  left  mark  with  a  +  sign  those  statements  which  are 
correct;    and  with  a  minus  sign  those  which  are  wrong.     Do 
not  mark  at  all  those  you  do  not  know.     Do  not  guess,  it  will 
count  against  you. 
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Most  people  can  hear  sounds  of  as  low  frequency  as  30  v/sec. 
The  octave  above  100  v/sec.  is  200  v/sec. 
The  octave  above  200  v/sec.  is  300  v/sec. 
+  In  the  case  of  both  sound  and  light,  the  velocity  is  different 
in  different  media. 
An  example  of  forced  vibration  is  the  fact  that  the  sounding 

board  in  a  piano  responds  to  any  and  all  of  the  strings. 
The  length  of  a  sound  wave  is  the  distance  the  wave  goes 

ahead  in  one  second. 
It  is  possible  for  two  sounds  to  act  upon  each  other  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  silence. 
+  An  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  would  cause  the 

waves  given  out  by  a  certain  tuning  fork  to  be  longer. 
+If  a  man  standing  on  a  bridge  sees  the  image  of  the  moon  in 
the  water,  the  image  is  as  far  away  as  the  moon. 
To  project  a  slide  on  a  screen  75  feet  distant  by  means  of  a 
lens  of  18-inch  focus,  the  slide  should  be  placed  17.8  inches 
from  the  lens. 
+  A  beam  of  light  passing  obliquely  into  a  denser  medium  is  bent 

toward  the  normal. 
+  If  the  critical  angle  is  exceeded,  the  ray  of  light  undergoes 
refraction  as  it  passes  out  of  the  medium. 
If  white  light  passes  through  a  prism  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  spectrum,  the  green  is  bent  further  from  the 
original  direction  than  is  the  yellow. 
In  the  above  case  the  shorter  wave  length  is  bent  the  more. 
+  If  we  multiply  the  speed  of  light  in  glass  by  the  index  of 
refraction  of  that  glass,  we  get  the  speed  of  light  in  air. 
A  bright  line  spectrum  is  produced  by  luminous  vapor. 
+Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  dark  lines  that 
indicate  the  absence  of  certain  elements  in  the  sun. 
Radio  waves  travel  more  slowly  than  X-rays. 
+ Radio  waves  travel  faster  than  sound  waves. 

Radio  waves  and  sound  waves  may  be  of  about  the  same 

length. 
The  electrons  of  all  substances  are  exactly  alike. 
-|-The  purpose  of  an  electric  generator  is  to  set  electrons  in 
motion. 
The  magnetic  effect  of  a  current  in  a  wire  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  electrons  per  second  passing  a  given  point. 
4-The  current  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  a  series  circuit. 
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— The  total  current  in  a  series  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  currents 
in  the  separate  parts  of  the  circuit. 

— The  joint  resistance  of  several  resistances  in  parallel  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  several  resistances. 

+  If  a  wire  0.01  inches  in  diameter  and  100  feet  long  has  a 
resistance  of  20  ohms,  another  wire  of  the  same  material 
but  twice  as  long  and  of  double  the  diameter  would  have  a 
resistance  of  10  ohms. 

+  If  two  equal  resistances  are  connected  in  series,  their  com- 
bined resistance  is  four  times  as  great  as  it  would  be  if 
they  were  connected  in  parallel. 

+One  horse  power  equals  0.746  kilowatts. 

+If  you  push  the  N  pole  of  a  magnet  down  into  a  closed  coil 
of  wire,  the  upper  end  of  the  coil  becomes  an  N  pole. 

+When  you  pull  this  magnet  away  from  the  coil,  the  upper 
end  of  the  coil  becomes  an  S  pole. 

+  In  the  ordinary  lead-acid  storage  cell  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  is  highest  when  the  cell  is  fully  charged. 

Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the 
one  word  or  the  few  words  that  make  the  statement  true. 
The  length  of  the  blank  space  does  not  in  any  way  indicate 
the  length  of  the  right  word. 

If  at  30  degrees  C.  a  person  firing  a  gun  hears  the  echo  three 
seconds  later,  the  reflecting  surface  is feet  away. 

The  length  of  a  sound  wave  coming  from  a  whistle  of  2,000 
v/sec.  would  be  about feet. 

Neglecting  diameter,  a  resonance  tube  closed  at  one  end  will 

need  to  be feet  long  in  order  to  respond  to  a  128  fork  at 

0  degrees  C. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the occurs  when  the  moon  comes 

wholly  within  the  of  the  earth's  shadow. 

When  an  object  is  placed  exactly  twice  the  focal  length 
from  a  biconvex  lens,  the  image  is , ,  and . 

The of  the  eye  corresponds  to  the  film  of  the  camera. 

When  the  lens  or  the  cornea  of  the  eye  is  not  quite  spherical 
the  defect  is  called . 

Arrange  the  following  in  order  of  wave  length,  beginning 
with  the  longest,  by  putting  the  numbers  1,  2,  .3,  etc.,  in  the 
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parentheses:  (  )  red,  (  )  radio,  (  )  infra  red,  (  )  orange, 
(     )  X-rays,  (     )  ultra  violet. 

Arrange  the  following  in  order  of  frequencies,  beginning 
with  the  highest  frequencies,  using  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.: 
(     )  radio,  (     )  red,  (     )  blue,  (     )  X-rays. 

Helium  was  discovered  in  the  sun  by  use  of  the . 

An  ammeter  is  a  galvanometer  having  a connected 

with  its  moving  coil. 

The  ammeter  itself  should  be  connected the  lamp  whose 

current  it  is  measuring. 

The  resistance  of  a  wire  varies its  length, its  diam- 
eter,   its  radius,  its  sectional  area. 

If  we  let  .r  stand  for  the  potential  difference,  y  for  the  current 
and  z  for  the  resistance,  Ohm's  law  becomes . 

Using  these  same  letters  in  place  of  the  usual  ones,  the  power 
in  watts  becomes . 

Using  these  letters  in  place  of  the  usual  ones,  the  number  of 
calories  of  heat  evolved  becomes . 

The is  used  to  change  alternating  current  in  the  arma- 
ture of  a  generator  into  direct  current  before  it  leaves  the 
machine. 

-  A  motor  which  delivers  2.2  horse  power  when  using  20  amperes 

at  a  pressure  of  110  volts  has  an  efficiency  of . 

In  this  paper  there  are  several  answers  given  to  each  question. 
Sometimes  only  one  answer  is  right,  sometimes  more  than  one 
is  right  and  sometimes  no  answer  is  right.  Underline  all  the 
correct  answers.     Do  not  guess. 

C(256)  on  a  piano  sounds  different  from  C(256)  on  a  violin 
because  of  differences  in 

wave  length,  overtones,  frequency, 
velocity,  loudness,  something  else. 
Sympathetic  vibrations  occur  with  sounds  of 
the  same  frequency, 
nearly  the  same  frequency, 
very  different  frequency. 
The  number  of  beats  per  second  heard  when  two  forks  of 
frequencies  254  and  257  are  sounded  together  is 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
none  of  these. 
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If  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  a  bell  is  heard  with  a  certain  loud- 
ness, at  a  distance  of  20  feet  it  would  seem  to  be 
twice  as  loud, 
four  times  as  loud, 
one  half  as  loud. 
The  more  rapid  the  sound  vibrations, 
the  louder  the  sound, 
the  farther  it  will  travel, 
the  higher  the  pitch, 
the  better  the  quality. 

If  a  100-centimeter  photometer  contains  bulbs  of  36  candle 
power  and  9  candle  power,  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the 
9  candle  power  lamp  should  be  20  centimeters,  25  centimeters, 
33.3  centimeters,  66.7  centimeters,  75  centimeters. 

For  reading  purposes  two  50  candle  power  incandescent 
lamps  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  will  give 
better  illumination  than, 
the  same  illumination  as, 

poorer  illumination  than  four  such  lamps  at  a  distance 
of  6  feet  from  the  book. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  in  foot-candles  at  a  distance  of 
5  feet  from  a  100  candle  power  lamp  is 
500,  20,  10,  4,  |. 

Real  images  formed  by  a  convex  lens  are  always 
reduced,  inverted, 
magnified,  virtual, 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  object  is. 

Virtual  images  formed  by  a  convex  lens  are  always 
reduced,  inverted, 
magnified,  same  color  as  object, 
farther  from  lens  than  object  is. 
When  you  put  a  slide  into  the  stereopticon,  you  should 
invert  the  slide, 
reverse  the  slide  laterally, 
do  neither  of  these. 
In  the  human  eye  a  strong  light  will  cause  the 
iris  to  contract, 

focal  length  of  the  lens  to  shorten, 
pupil  to  become  larger. 
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In  a  compound  microscope,  the  image  produced  by  the 
objective  is 

real,  virtual, 
magnified,  reduced, 
erect,  inverted. 
In  a  compound  microscope,  the  image  produced  by  the  eye 
piece  is 

real,  virtual, 

(Compared  to  the  first  image) 

magnified,  reduced, 
erect,  inverted. 

(Compared  to  the  object) 

magnified,  reduced, 
erect,  inverted. 

A  yellow  object  seen  in  blue  light  will  appear 
white,  black, 
yellow,  blue,  green, 
none  of  these. 
The  familiar  orange  colored  neon  lights  produce  a  continuous 
spectrum, 

bright  line  spectrum, 
dark  line  spectrum. 
In  this  paper  there  are  several  answers  given  to  each  ques- 
tion.    Sometimes  only  one  answer  is  right,  sometimes  more 
than  one  answer  is  right,  and  sometimes  no  answer  is  right. 
Underline  all  the  correct  answers.     Do  not  guess. 

If  a  current  is  running  from  north  to  south  through  a  wire, 
the  north  seeking  end  of  a  compass  needle  suspended  just 
above  the  wire  will  point  approximately  North,  South,  East, 
West,  up,  down. 

If  two  incandescent  lamps  of  240  ohms  and  360  ohms  resist- 
ance are  connected  in  parallel  to  a  115-volt  circuit,  the  240-ohm 
lamp  will 

allow  more  current  to  flow, 
emit  more  light, 
emit  more  heat, 
cost  more  per  hour. 
If  three  wires  having  resistances  of  3,  6  and  12  ohms  are 
connected  in  parallel,  their  joint  resistance  is  21,  7,  1.71,  0.58 
ohms. 
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The  capacity  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  the  area  of  the 
plates, 

distance  between  the  plates, 
material  of  the  dielectric. 
A  dry  cell  would  not  work  at  all  if  in  making  it  the  manu- 
facturer accidentally  left  out  the 

zinc,  sal  ammoniac  solution, 
blotting  paper,  granulated  carbon, 
manganese  dioxide,  carbon  cylinder. 
If  a  220-volt  500-watt  electric  heater  and  a  110-volt  500-watt 
electric  toaster  are  each  run  10  minutes,  the  greater  amount 
of  heat  is  given  off  by 
the  heater, 
the  toaster, 

they  give  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
The  direction  of  rotation  of  an  electric  motor  can  be  reversed 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  through 
the  armature  alone, 
the  field  alone, 
both  field  and  armature. 

A  transformer  always  changes  current  from 
A.  C.  to  D.  C. 
D.  C.  to  A.  C. 
An  alternating  current  may  be  used  for 

charging  a  storage  battery, 
operating  a  transfomer, 
incandescent  lighting, 
electroplating, 
running  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
In  an  induction  coil  the  following  are  greater  in  the  secondary 
than  in  the  primary:   amperes,  ohms,  volts,  turns,  watts. 

When  someone  is  talking  in   the  telephone,   the   primary 
current  is 

direct  and  steady, 
direct  and  pulsating, 
alternating. 
When  someone  is  talking  in  the  telephone,  the  secondary 
current  is 

direct  and  steady, 
direct  and  pulsating, 
alternating. 
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Chemistry  Examination 
Oxygen,    Hydrogen,    Displacement    Series,  Gas    Laws,    Water, 
Atomic    Theory,   Sy7nhols,   Formulas,    Valence,    Percentage 
Corn-position,  Equations,  Electron  Theory 

At  the  left  mark  with  a  plus  sign  (  +  )  those  statements 
which  are  correct;  and  with  a  minus  sign  (  — )  those  which 
are  wrong.  Do  not  mark  at  all  those  you  do  not  know.  Do 
not  guess. 

Every  compound  has  a  definite  composition  by  weight. 

Air  is  a  compound. 

Gases  are  generally  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold 
water. 

Solids  are  generally  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot 
water. 

When  heated  mercuric  oxide  gives  off  all  its  oxygen. 

A  mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  may  be  separated  by  heating 
it  strongly  because  the  sulphur  will  burn  off  leaving  the  iron. 

All  crystals  contain  water  or  crystallization. 

The  chlorates  of  the  metals  at  the  top  of  the  displacement 
series  are  more  explosive  than  the  chlorates  of  the  metals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  series. 

When  a  mixture  of  20  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen  and 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  is  exploded,  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  oxygen  are  left  over. 

Why  hydrogen  passes  over  hot  copper  oxide,  the  hydrogen 
is  oxidized. 

The  formula  for  silver  phosphate  is  AgP04. 

Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  the  steam  from 
boiling  salt  water. 

A  radical  is  a  group  of  elements  forming  part  of  a  compound. 

An  atom  is  the  smallest  part  of  an  element  which  can  take 
part  in  a  chemical  change. 

Boyle's  law  states  that,  pressure  being  constant,  the  volume 
of  a  gas  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  temperature. 

Water  can  be  made  chemically  pure  by  simply  boiling  it. 

Efflorescent  substances  absorb  water  from  the  air. 

A  compound  is  formed  when  two  or  more  unlike  atoms 
unite  in  definite  proportions  by  weight. 

The  smallest  part  of  a  compound  is  a  molecule. 

An  atom  consists  of  one  or  more  protons  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  electrons. 

The  atomic  number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  electrons  out- 
side the  nucleus. 
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A  plus  valence  of  one  is  caused  by  the  gain  of  one  proton. 

A  symbol  shows  the  composition  of  the  compound. 

Electrons  are  negative  charges  of  electricity. 

The  valence  of  an  element  depends  on  the  number  of  elec- 
trons lost  or  gained. 

In  ferric  compounds  the  valence  of  the  iron  atom  is  three. 

In  mercuric  compounds  the  valence  of  the  mercury  atom  is 
two. 

Silver  nitrate  contains  63.5  per  cent  of  silver.  (Ag  108; 
N  14;   O  16.) 

A  formula  is  one  or  more  letters  standing  for  the  name  of  an 
element. 

Sodium  acting  on  water  drives  all  the  hydrogen  out  of  the 
water. 

The  formula  for  ammonium  sulphate  is  NH  SO4. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Zinc  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  yield  zinc  sulphate  and 
hydrogen. 

Lead  is  so  active  it  must  be  kept  under  oil. 

Sodium  is  so  active  it  must  be  kept  under  water. 

When  excess  of  zinc  acts  on  acid,  all  the  hydrogen  is  driven 
out  of  the  acid. 

According  to  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions,  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  of  A  to  the  weight  of  B  is  always  in  small  whole 
numbers. 

All  the  metals  above  hydrogen  on  the  displacement  series 
will  displace  hydrogen  from  dilute  acids. 

The  metals  listed  near  the  top  of  the  displacement  series  are 
so  active  that  they  occur  free  in  nature. 

Number  correct 
Number  incorrect 


(Subtract)  Score 
Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the 
one  word  or  the  few  words  that  make  the  statement  true. 
The  length  of  the  blank  space  does  not  indicate  the  length  of 
the  right  word  or  words. 

1.  Density  is  defined  as  the per . 

2.  The  man  who  is  given  the  credit  for  discovering  oxygen 
is . 

3.     is  called  the  father  of  chemistry. 

4.  The   characteristics   by  which   we   identify  a  substance 
are  called  the of  the  substance. 

5.  The  number  of  known  elements  is . 
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6.  Spontaneous  combustion  is  caused  by  the  slow  accumu- 
lation of which  is  produced  by  slow until  the 

is  reached. 

7.  The  ending  "ide"  signifies  a  compound  of elements. 

8.  All  ways  of  extinguishing  a  fire  may  be  grouped  under 

three  heads:  (1)  the  fuel,  (2)  keep  away  the  ,  (3) 

lower  the below  the . 

9.  In  preparing  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate,  manganese 
dioxide  is  added  because  it  allows  the  rapid  liberation  of  oxygen 
at  a temperature. 

10.  Since  7  grams  of  iron  unite  with  4  grams  of  sulphur  to 
make  11  grams  of  iron  sulphide,  14  grams  of  iron  heated  with 
4  grams  of  sulphur  will  make grams  of  iron  sulphide. 

11.  Capacity  to  do  work  is  the  definition  for  ■. 

12.  If  a  solid  is  suspended  in  a  liquid  near  the  top,  the 
speed  of  dissolving  will  be than  if  it  is  at  the  bottom. 

13.  An  emulsion  may  be  made  by  shaking  together  two 

liquids. 

14.  Copper  sulphate  from  which  the  water  of  crystallization 
has  been  driven  off  is  called copper  sulphate. 

15.  The  valence  of  arsenic  (As)  being  three,  the  formula 
of  its  oxide  is . 

16.  Substances  that  on  merely  being  exposed  to  the  air  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  are  called  substances. 

17.  The  formula  K2Cr207  represents  how  many  atoms? 
,  how  many  molecules? 

18.  If  in  the  following  formulas,  A2B  and  B3C2,  the*  valence 
of  A  is  one,  and  the  valence  of  B  is  constant,  the  valence  of 
C  must  be . 

19.  Atoms  that  gain  electrons  in  combination  have  a 

valence;  atoms  that  lose  electrons  have  a valence. 

20.  The  most  abundant  elements  in  the  compounds  of  the 
earth's  crust  are and . 

21.  The  passing  of through  liquid  oils  to  make  solid 

fats  is  called . 

Number  correct  =  Score. 
In  this  paper  there  are  several  answers  given  to  each  question. 
Sometimes  only  one  answer  is  right,  sometimes  more  than 
one  is  right  and  sometimes  no  answer  is  right.  In  the  paren- 
theses after  each  question  write  the  numbers  of  the  correct 
answers.  If  none  is  right  put  the  letter  N  in  the  parentheses. 
Do  not  guess. 
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The  solid  that  dissolves  in  a  liquid  is  called  the  (1) 

solute,  (2)  solvent (        ) 

When  Lavoisier  heated  mercury  slowly  in  the 
presence  of  air  he  showed  that  in  burning  (1) 
something  is  taken  from  the  air,  (2)  something  is 
added  to  the  elements  burned  .        .        .        .       (         ) 

If  the  composition  of  the  substance  is  altered,  the 
change  is  said  to  be  (1)  chemical,  (2)  physical       .      (        ) 

Calcium  chloride  is  used  to  dry  gases  because  it  is 

(1)  efflorescent,   (2)  amorphous,   (3)   anhydrous, 

(4)  doliquescent (         ) 

Water  is  (1)  an  oxide,  (2)  an  element,  (3)  a  mixture, 

(4)  a  compound (         ) 

When  two  elements,  A  and  B,  unite  to  form  several 

compounds  (1)  if  the  weight  of  A  is  constant  the 
weights  of  B  vary  in  simple  ratio,  (2)  if  the  weight 
of  A  is  constant  the  weights  of  B  remain  constant, 

(3)  if  the  weight  of  A  varies  in  simple  ratio  the 
weights  of  B  are  constant (         ) 

The  process  of  boiling  water  and  condensing  the 
steam  is  (1)  crystallization,  (2)  solution,  (3)  dis- 
tillation, (4)  decomposition,  (5)  filtration      .        .       (         ) 

An  expression  like  KNO3  is  called  (1)  a  symbol, 

(2)  a  formula,  (3)  a  reaction,   (4)   an  equation, 

(5)  an  ion (         ) 

When  iron  acts  on  hydrochloric  acid,  14  grams  of 

iron  will  form  iron  chloride  as  follows:  (1)  31.8 
grams,  (2)  22.9  grams,  (3)  40.4  grams,  (4)  100 
grams,  (5)  36.9  grams.  (Atomic  weights :  Fo.  56, 
CI.  35.5,  H.  1) (        ) 

The  correct  equation  for  the  action  of  zinc  on  sul- 
phuric acid  is  (1)  Zn  +  2H2SO  =  Zn (804)2  + 
2H2,  (2)  Zn  +  H2SO4  =  H2  +  ZnSO,  (3)  2Zn 
+  H2SO4  =  Zn2S04  +  H2,  (4)  4Zn  +  H2SO4  = 
4ZnO  +  H2S (         ) 

The  formula  for  aluminum  sulphate  is  (1)  AISO4, 

(2)  AI2SO4,  (3)  Al (804)2,  (4)  Al2(S04)3,  (5)   AI3 

(S04)2 (  ) 

Hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  (1)  gold 
and  acid,  (2)  zinc  and  acid,  (3)  sodium  and  water, 

(4)  lead  and  water (        ) 

Oxygen  is  found  combined  in  (1)  water,  (2)  plants, 

(3)  animals,  (4)  many  rocks (         ) 
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When  hydrogen  acts  on  hot  copper  oxide,  there 
takes  place  (1)  catalysis,  (2)  paralysis,  (3)  reduc- 
tion, (4)  oxidation ^         ) 

Oxygen  is  useful  to  man  because  it  (1)  burns,  (2) 
supports  life,  (3)  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  (4)  supports 
combustion (         ) 

Hydrogen  is  useful  to  fill  balloons  because  it  (1) 
burns,  (2)  is  insoluble,  (3)  does  not  support 
combustion,  (4)  is  a  reducing  agent,  (5)  diffuses 
very  rapidly        ........(         ) 

Hydrogen  is  found  combined  in  (1)  acids,  (2)  water, 

(3)  metals,  (4)  kerosene (         ) 

The  following  elements  are  found  free  in  nature, 

(1)  sodium,  (2)  oxygen,  (3)  sulphur,  (4)  nitrogen, 

(5)  phosphorus (         ) 

According  to  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions  in 
different  samples  of  the  same  compound  there 

(1)  are  always  the  same  elements  (2)  may  be, 
different  elements,  (3)  are  always  the  same  weights 
of  the  elements,  (4)  is  always  the  same  ratio 
between  weights  of  the  elements,  (5)  may  be  a 
different  ratio (         ) 

When  considerable  calcium  carbonate,  which  is 
only  slightly  soluble,  is  shaken  with  a  large  amount 
of  water,  the  resulting  solution  is  (1)  saturated, 

(2)  concentrated,  (3)  dilute,  (4)  unsaturated       .      (         ) 
Sulphur  is  an  element  because  (1)  it  can  be  decom- 
posed,  (2)  it  is  homogeneous,   (3)  it  cannot  be 
decomposed,  (4)  it  burns (         ) 

Zinc  heated  in  a  tube  with  no  air  present  (1)  loses 
weight,  (2)  gains  weight,  (3)  undergoes  no  chemi- 
cal change (         ) 

The  following  are  mixtures  (1)  soil,  (2)  brass,  (3) 

water (        ) 

The  following  are  compounds  (1)  air,  (2)  milk,  (3) 

flour,  (4)  sugar (         ) 

The  following  are  chemical  changes  (1)  ripening  of 
apples,  (2j  souring  of  milk,  (3)  decaying  of  leaves, 

(4)  boiling  of  water,  (5)  changing  wood  to  sawdust,      (         ) 

Number  correct 
Number  incorrect 


(Subtract)  Score 
Total  scores 
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FLOWERS   AND   FRUITS 
Part  I 

At  the  left,  mark  with  a  +  sign  those  statements  which 
are  correct ;  and  with  a  —  sign  those  statements  which  are 
incorrect.  Do  not  mark  those  which  you  do  not  know.  Do 
not  guess. 

All  the  stamens  in  a  flower  mature  at  the  same  time. 

The  function  of  the  stamen  is  to  produce  pollen. 

A  flower  which  is  composed  of  only  two  organs,  the  stamens 
and  the  pistil,  is  said  to  be  imperfect. 

The  corolla  is  an  essential  organ  of  a  flower. 

All  flowers  have  pistils. 

Pollen  grains  of  the  same  flower  have  the  same  general 
shape. 

All  flowers  produce  nectar. 

All  flowers  have  the  same  number  of  ovules  in  the  ovary. 

The  pollen  grain  of  a  rose  can  grow  on  the  stigma  of  any 
kind  of  flower. 

A  pollen  grain  will  often  germinate  in  a  sugar  solution. 

All  pollen  grains  are  of  the  same  size. 

The  sperm  nucleus  is  larger  than  the  egg  nucleus. 

A  poor  fruit  crop  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  certain  insects. 

A  legume  develops  from  a  compound  ovary. 

A  stamen  is  a  modified  leaf. 

A  seed  contains  an  undeveloped  plant. 

A  grain  of  corn  is  a  fruit. 

A  cucumber  is  a  fruit. 

Tomato  seeds  are  attached  to  a  placenta. 

The  ovary  of  the  drupe  contains  many  ovules. 

All  the  stamens  of  a  flower  are  always  of  the  same  height. 

The  calyx  of  a  flower  is  never  brightly  colored. 

Seeds  which  are  formed  as  a  result  of  cross  pollination  pro- 
duce a  larger  variety  of  plants  than  those  which  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  self  pollination. 

The  anthers  of  flowers  always  mature  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pistil  does. 

The  fruit  of  a  plant  is  a  device  to  help  scatter  seeds. 

Some  seeds  are  distributed  by  means  of  water. 

The  pistil  of  the  corn  has  an  unusually  long  style. 
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Flower  lovers  urge  people  to  pick  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers, 
for  example,  the  lady's  slipper. 

The  core  of  the  apple  develops  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
ovary. 

All  pistils  have  three  parted  stigmas. 

A  plant  cannot  produce  seeds  until  after  pollination  has 
taken  place. 

The  disc  flowers  of  composite  flowers  possess  both  stamens 
and  pistils. 

Some  plants  cannot  produce  seeds  unless  they  are  pollinated 
by  insects. 

All  flowers  which  are  pollinated  by  insects  have  a  strong 
odor. 

Pollen  is  produced  within  the  stigma. 

Flowers  pollinated  by  the  wind  are  usually  conspicuous. 

A  follicle  is  indehiscent. 

Number  correct 
Number  incorrect 


(Subtract)  Score 

Part  II 

Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the 
word  or  phrase  which  makes  the  statement  true.  The  length 
of  the  blank  space  does  not  indicate  the  length  of  the  answer. 

The  transfer  of  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower  is  called (two  words). 

Fertilization  is  the  union  of  the nucleus  with  the 

nucleus. 

After  fertilization  the  fertilized  egg  develops  into  the . 

The  ripened  ovule  is  commonly  called  a . 

The  calyx  is  often  composed  of  parts  called . 


The  corolla  is  often  composed  of  parts  called . 

A  man  who  is  noted  for  obtaining  many  hybrids  is 

The  bean  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  fruit  called 

The  pear  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  fruit  called 


The  maple  key  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  fruit  called -. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  strawberry  is  the  ripened . 

The  part  of  the  ovary  wall  to  which  seeds  are  attached  is 
called  the . 

A  ripened  ovary  together  with  anything  which  may  be 
attached  to  it  is  a . 
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The  outer  coat  of  a  grain  of  corn  (ie\'elops  from  the . 


The  pollen  of  the  is  responsible  for  the  majority  of 

cases  of  hay  fever. 

The  expanded  portion  of  the  stem  upon  which  the  organs 
of  the  flower  are  placed  is  called  the . 

The  color  of  the  calyx  is  usually . 

Number  of  blanks  correct  =  Score . 


Part  III 
In  the  parentheses  at  the  right  of  each  of  the  following 
questions  put  the  number  of  the  answer  which  best  answers 
the  question : 

The  primary  function  of  the  flower  is  to 

(1)   attract  insects,   (2)   beautify  the  landscape, 
(3)  produce  nectar,  (4)  produce  seeds 
The  best  example  of  a  wind-pollinated  flower  is  the 
(1)  corn,  (2)  dandelion,  (3)  apple,  (4)  daisy 

An  example  of  a  berry  is  the 

(1)  tomato,  (2)  strawberry,  (3)  olive,  (4)  cherry, 
An  example  of  a  follicle  is  the 

(1)  pea,  (2)  bean,  (3)  poppy,  (4)  milkweed   . 
An  example  of  a  drupe  is  the 

(1)  squash,  (2)  banana,  (3)  grape,  (4)  plum 
The  individual  fruits  of  the  raspberry  are 

(1)  drupes,  (2)  akenes,  (3)  legumes,  (4)  samaras, 
An  example  of  a  composite  flower  is  the 

(1)  squash,  (2)  pansy,  (3)  gladiolus,  (4)  cosmos   . 
The  part  of  the  flower  which  contains  the  ovules  is 
the 

(1)  stamen,  (2)  receptacle,  (3)  ovary,  (4)  stigma, 
The  pollen  tube  enters  the  ovule  through  the  open- 
ing called  the 

(1)  receptacle,   (2)   stigma,   (3)  integument,   (4) 

micropyle 

A  fruit  which  expels  its  seeds  forcibly  is  the 

(1)  bean,  (2)  apple,  (3)  corn,  (4)  dandelion  . 
A  flower  which  must  be  cross-polhnated  is  the 

(1)  squash,  (2)  nasturtium,  (3)  rose,  (4)  gladiolus. 
An  example  of  a  capsule  is  the 

(1)  peanut,  (2)  poppy,  (3)  squash,  (4)  blackberry, 
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The  partly  developed  plant  found  within  the  seed 
is  called  the 
(1)  drupe,  (2)  embryo,  (3)  peduncle,  (4)  ovule     .      (         ) 
The  device  by  means  of  which  a  samara  is  scattered 
is  a 
(1)  hook,  (2)  pappus,  (3)  wing,  (4)  spine       .        .       (         ) 
A  stone  fruit  is  called 

(1)  drupe,  (2)  hesperidium,  (3)  akene,  (4)  nut      .       (         ) 
A  fruit  which  has  a  core  is  called 

(1)  folhcle,  (2)  legume,  (3)  drupe,  (4)  pome  .       (         ) 

The  embryo  sac  develops  within  the 

(1)  ovule,  (2)  stigma,  (3)  anther,  (4)  receptacle   .       (         ) 
Flowers  which  bear  stamens  and  no  pistils  are  said 
to  be 
(1)  pistillate,  (2)  staminate,  (3)  perfect,  (4)  hy- 
brid   (         ) 

Number  of  questions  correct  =  Score . 


EXAMINING   THE  EXAMINATION  IN  DRAWING 
This  report  is  presented  by  the  Fine  Arts  Council,   with 

Ralph  H.  Knapp  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision  as 

chairman  of  the  committee. 

Drafting  or  Drawing  Examinations. 

We  too  often  fail  to  differentiate  our  meaning  sharply  when 
we  use  the  common  terms  (1)  art,  (2)  drawing,  and  (3)  drafting. 
A  discussion  of  examinations  in  these  subjects,  therefore,  will 
be  much  more  intelligible  if  we  first  define  the  terms: 

(1.)  "Art  is  the  application  of  skill  and  taste  to  production 
according  to  aesthetic  principles."     (Webster.) 

(2.)  Drawing  or  mechanical  drawing  is  the  act  or  art  of 
making  the  conventional  representations  of  an  object  by  means 
of  lines  and  shade,  by  the  use  of  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  brush, 
or  other  medium. 

(3.)  Drafting  or  mechanical  drafting  is  a  broad  term  that 
includes  the  graphic  arts,  the  constructive  or  mechanic  arts, 
architecture,  engineering,  inventions,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  tests,  in  general,  is  to  promote  and  to  main- 
tain high  standards  of  teaching  efficiency. 

As  drafting  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  arts  and 
trades,   the  nature  of  examinations  or  tests  in  this  subject 
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should  be  determined  by  fundamental  educational  objectives, 
and  by  whatever  may  be  accepted  as  minimum  requirements. 
A  test  can  measure  native  intelligence  as  it  has  been  influ- 
enced or  modified  by  environment,  and  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  physical  causes. 

By  these  tests  we  discover  in  which  lines  a  student  shows 
intelligence,  in  which  lines  he  betrays  a  lack  of  intelligence, 
and  the  degree  to  which  his  intelligence  plus  his  physical  con- 
dition and  environment  ought  to  contribute  to  success  in 
school  work. 

Although  in  all  educational  subjects,  tests  and  measure- 
ments are  believed  to  have  proved  both  revealing  and  stimu- 
lating, they  are  none  the  less  frankly  regarded  as  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

However,  in  this  newer  field  of  industrial  education,  we  are 
making  a  genuine  effort  to  maintain  high  standards  by  means 
of  examinations. 

We  recognize  incidentally  that  these  tests  supply  means 
both  of  discovering  defects  and  of  supplying  data  for  remedial 
measures. 

Tests  also  tend  to  raise  the  pupil's  interest  in  personal 
attainment. 

Tests  tend  to  develop  the  judgment  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Indeed,  a  teacher's  standard  is  often  revealed  by  the  type 
of  examinations  he  gives. 

Initial  and  final  tests  show  normal  efficiency  of  instruction. 
Tests  should  be  definite  and  concrete  and  rated  on  this  basis. 
Tests   in   preparation   for   entrance   to   higher   institutions 
should  be  considered  in  review  work. 

Tests  Measure. —  Pupil  intelligence,  ability,  achievement, 
success  of  instruction,  home  environment. 

Tests  Establish. —  Minimum  requirements  in  each  grade  and 
subject  matter  suited  to  the  mental  age  of  the  pupil: 

a.  By  the  recognition  of  educational  objectives. 

b.  By  revealing  the  weak  points  of  instruction. 

Preparation  for  Tests. —  It  is  desirable  that  all  tests  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  review  of  the  subject  matter,  or  by  review  tests 
not  rated. 

Testing  Program. 

a.  Give  tests. 

b.  Tabulate  results. 
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c. 

Interpret  results. 

d. 

Prescribe  and  carry  out  remedial  measures, 

Whm 

t  are  You  Testing? 

a. 

Intelligence,  reasoning  powers. 

b. 

Knowledge,  facts,  understanding. 

c. 

Appreciation,  attitude,  ideals. 

d. 

Discrimination,  judgment. 

e. 

Imagination. 

f. 

Creative  ability. 

9- 

Observation. 

h. 

Ability,  skill. 

Infor 

■mation  is  Gained. 

a. 

Experiences,  environment. 

b. 

Classroom  instruction. 

c. 

Illustrations. 

d. 

Spontaneous  observation. 

e. 

Directed  observation. 

f. 

Memory. 

9- 

Imagination. 

Judgment  or  Reasoning  Powers. 

a. 

Recognition  of  principles. 

b. 

Application  of  principles. 

Appreciation. 

a. 

Analysis. 

b. 

Comparison. 

c. 

Choice. 

Types  of  Tests. 

a. 

Preliminary. 

b. 

Memory. 

c. 

Speed. 

d. 

Independent  work. 

e. 

Vocabulary. 

I- 

New  type. 

9- 

Essay. 

h. 

Completion. 

i. 

True  and  false. 

J- 

Visualization. 

k. 

Choice  of  word. 

Duplication  of  Tests. 

a. 

By  dictation. 

b. 

By  blackboard  work 

c. 

By  stencil  copies. 
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d.  By  print inji;. 

e.  By  lantern  slides. 
/.      By  lectures. 

g.  By  visits  to  outside  places. 
Preliminary  or  Prognostic  Test. —  These  tests  are  to  inform 
the  teacher  to  what  extent  pupils  have  had  previous  training, 
if  any,  in  drafting.  It  enables  one  to  more  accurately  foretell 
a  pupil's  need  of  instruction  and  may  also  be  a  review  test  not 
rated,  discovering  latent  power. 

Memory  Test. —  Usually  this  is  a  test  in  the  vocabulary  of 
conventions  as  applied  to  drawings  either  instrumental  or 
free  hand,  or  the  practical  pictorial  drawings  of  implements 
or  objects  previously  studied  or  used. 

Speed  Test. —  Work  from  the  object  or  orthographic  pro- 
jection or  practical  pictorial  views  or  object  with  or  without 
dimensions.  These  tests  may  also  include  the  ideas  commonly 
applied  to  memory,  true  and  false,  choice  of  work  tests. 

Independent  Work  or  Diagnostic. — By  work  from  objects  or 
data  furnished  each  pupil  involving  principles  previously 
taught,  and  no  two  objects  or  data  alike.  These  are  new  prob- 
lems in  review  and  often  in  anticipation  of  advanced  work. 
Discovery  of  the  specific  weaknesses  and  causes. 

Vocabulary     Tests. —  Supplying    necessary    information    of 
missing  details  in  drawings  and  supplying  correct  methods  in 
accordance  with  the  graphic  language. 
New  Type  Test  as  applied  to: 

Completion  test. 
No  and  yes. 
True  and  false. 
Visualization. 
Choice  of  word. 
Choice  of  drawing. 
These  have  their  place  in  a  drawing  course,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  kinds  requiring  skill  in  technique  or  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  involving  the  principles  of  drawing. 

The  new  type  test  may  be  given  by  the  common  method  of 
printed  or  verbal  questions,  or  by  groups  of  drawings  requiring 
a  choice,  either  in  technical  or  aesthetic  principles. 

Essay  Type  Test. —  These  may  be  either  written  or  described 
by  the  methods  of  the  graphic  language  expressing  the  pupil's 
power  and  ability  to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  logical  and 
systematic  process. 
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Examples  of  Tests.—  These  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
a  few  of  the  more  common  examples  employed  at  the  present 
time  in  drafting. 

Yes  or  No  Test 
Draw  a  line  under  the  right  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Should  holes  be  punched  in  the  drawing 

paper  by  a  compass  point?  Yes.     No. 

2.  Do  all  triangles  have  three  sides?  Yes.     No. 

3.  Is  an  angle  of  45  degrees  greater  than  an 

angle  of  30  degrees?  Yes.     No. 

4.  Is  it   sometimes  necessary  to  draw  more 

than  two  views  of  an  object?  Yes.     No. 

5.  Can  two  lines  be  perpendicular  to  a  third 

line?  Yes.     No. 

6.  Is  a  working  drawing  more  accurate  than  a 

sketch?  Yes.     No. 

7.  Has  an  octagon  seven  sides?  Yes.     No. 

8.  Is  the  total  of  all  angles  in  a  triangle  equal 

to  360  degrees?  Yes.     No. 

9.  Is  },}  inch  greater  than  ^%  inch?  Yes.     No. 

10.  Can  more  than  one  circle  be  drawn  with 

the  same  center?  Yes.     No. 

Completion  Test 
Write  the  proper  words  or  figures  in  the  blank  spaces  left 
in  the  following  statements: 

1.  When  dimensioning  an  arc,  give  the  . 

2.  A  drawing  of  a  pattern  for  sheet  metal  work  is  called 
a . 

3.  Verticle  lines  should  be  drawn  by  using  a  held 

on  the . 

4.  There  are degrees  in  a  circle. 

5.  The  dimension  "two  feet  and  seven  inches"  should  be 
lettered  thus . 

6.  A  circle's  circumference  is  times  as   long   as  its 

diameter. 

7.  The  sides  of  a  square  pyramid  are in  shape. 

8.  Vertical  dimensions  should  read and  from  the 

side  of  the  drawing. 

9.  The  dimension  "one  foot  and  one  inch"  should  be 
lettered  thus . 

10.  The  head  of  the  "T"  square  should  be  held  against 
the edge  of  the  drawing  board. 
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True  and  False  Test 
If  the  statement  is  true,  draw  a  line  under  the  word  true  at 
the  right  of  the  statement ;  if  it  is  false,  draw  a  line  under  the 
word  false. 

1.  The  lower  edge  of  a  "T"  square  should 
not  be  used  for  drawing  lines. 

2.  Dimensions  should  always  be  for  fin- 
ished sizes. 

3.  Section  lines  should  all  be  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  and  parallel. 

4.  Extension  lines  should  not  touch  out- 
lines. 

5.  A  fraction  is  always  made  with  a  hori- 
zontal division  line. 

6.  A  cube  has  four  square  faces. 

7.  Lettering  on  working  drawings  should 
be  plain  but  inconspicuous. 

8.  A  soft  pencil  and  heavj^  lines  are  used 
in  mechanical  drawing. 

9.  A  measuring  scale  should  often  be  used 
as  a  ruler. 

10.  Drawings  are  often  drawn  to  a  small 
scale  for  convenience. 


True.     False. 


True.     False. 


True.     False. 


True.     False. 


True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True 

False. 

True. 

False. 

COMMERCIAL   SUBJECTS. 

From  the  reports  presented  by  the  Council  on  Commercial 
Subjects,  with  Miss  Mabel  S.  Hastings,  representing  the  Coun- 
cil on  Supervision,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  certain 
representative  examinations  have  been  taken. 

Tests  in  Advanced  Shorthand 
Objectives: 

1.  To  act  as  a  partial  means  for  grading. 

2.  To  aid  the  teacher  to  determine  what  the  pupil  knows 
of  the  subject. 

3.  To  be  a  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  teachers' 
presentation  needs  re-enforcing. 

4.  To  give  students  a  standard  by  which  they  can  check 
their  own  progress. 

5.  To  gauge  development  of  dictation  speed. 

6.  To  ascertain  and  measure  skill  in  the  transcription  of 
notes. 

7.  To  apply  technical  details  of  the  set-up  of  letters. 
Types. 

As  a  general  rule  all  tests  consisting  of  words  or  phrases 
designed  to  test  the  practical  application  of  rules  should  be 
dictated. 
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All  outlines  written  by  the  student  in  a  shorthand  test 
should  be  transcribed  into  longhand  by  the  student  as  part  of 
the  test. 

All  business  letters  and  special  articles  should  be  dictated. 
General. 

All  tests  should  be  uniform  as  to  length,  speed,  and  difficulty, 
and  should  be  corrected  according  to  uniform  standards. 

Tests  should  increase  in  syllable  intensity  and  length  during 
the  year. 

Frequency. 

1.  Short  review  tests  on  the  manual  by  individual  teachers 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  designated  units. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  uniform  departmental  tests  be 
given  at  stated  intervals  upon  the  application  of  rules. 

3.  At  different  periods  during  the  year  dictation  of  business 
letters  for  a  definite  length  of  time  at  a  stated  rate  of  speed 
should  be  given. 

4.  Test  in  transcription  of  business  letters  and  articles 
should  be  given. 

Suggested    Model    for    Mid-Year    Test    in    Beginning 
Shorthand  (Gregg),  Units  1-15,  Inclusive 


allay 

tall 

cups 

powder 

tree 

caution 

status 

noisy 

claim 

omit 

tooth 

hire 

main 

salt 

tusk 

pine 

creek 

soap 

campus 

why  not 

lemonade 

to  receive 

to  look 

diary 

emanate 

I  believe 

utterly 

bias 

of  our 

zero 

hardware 

pneumonia 

chapel 

ledger 

wheels 

addressing 

grief 

grammar 

worlds 

considers 

tariff 

harmony 

sweeter 

ideas 

I  have  been 

jar 

wore 

we  trust 

darkness 

daughters 

quarrel 

I  inclose 

stretch 

publisher 

equipped 

tongue 

salad 

regarded 

square 

drunk 

dishes 

workers 

awaiting 

directions 

I  think 

at  that  time 

in  reply 

gown 

basket 

urged 

blanks 

renounce 

beach 

totally 

unlike 

promotion 

fiction 

theme 

yards 

consumer 

bricks 

healthy 

exceed 

I  regret 

lax 

complaints 

openings 

durable 

named 

I  have  your 

fewer 

please  rush 

physician 

compel 

huge 

radiator 

I  should  be 

drug 

outcome 

voucher 

Some  teachers  add  five  or  six 

short  sentences. 
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Suggested  Final  Test  in  Beginning  Shorthand  (Gregg), 
Units  16-35,  Inclusive 
A  list  of  one  hundred  words  taken  from  the  various  units 
covered  in  final  half  of  year,  or  taken  from  entire  text,  and  short 
sentences  or  a  short  business  letter. 

Suggested   Model  Mid-Year  Examination  in  Advanced 

Shorthand 
Dictate  the  two  letters  at  seventy-five  words  a  minute  and 
the  article  at  seventy  words  a  minute.     Allow  forty  minutes 
for  transcription. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  not  heard  from  you  for  tiuite  a  while.  Is  there 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  business  with  you  this  season?  We  have 
a  number  of  splendid  applications  on  hand  ranging  from  $750  to  $30,000. 
If  you  have  any  idle  funds  that  you  would  like  to  place  at  6  per  cent  to 
7  per  cent  and  will  tell  us  approximately  how  much  you  will  be  willing  to 
invest,  we  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  what  we 
have  to  offer. 

We  shall  not  consider  that  you  have  committed  yourself  to  take  any 
definite  action  until  we  hear  from  you  again.  Yours  truly,  (Pause  of 
fifteen  seconds.) 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  on  November  first  we 
took  formal  possession  of  the  Model  Garage  located  at  467^69  Brown 
street,  where  we  are  fully  equipped  to  give  efficient  service  to  all  who  favor 
us  with  their  patronage. 

Our  repair  shop  will  occupy  the  spacious,  well-lighted  second  floor  of 
the  building.  Its  equipment  will  be  second  to  none,  and  it  will  be  managed 
by  one  who  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  among  the 
best  automobile  engineers  in  this  city. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant  at  your  convenience . 
Respectfully  yours,     (Pause  of  fifteen  seconds.) 

Have  you  a  purpose  of  your  own?  Are  you  trying  to  improve 
something?  Is  it  your  desire  to  make  yourself  proficient  in  any 
line  of  work?  Have  you  an  idea  which  you  are  trying  to 
express?  Have  you  set  up  before  you  a  mark  that  is  higher 
than  you  can  conveniently  reach?  Are  you  giving  any  thought 
to  what  you  may  be  doing  five  years  from  now?  Are  you 
looking  steadfastly  in  any  direction  with  the  determination  of 
traveling  in  it?     Have  you  a  purpose  of  your  own? 

The  status  of  a  man's  life  depends  largely  on  how  he  answers 
these  questions.  Many  persons  can  answer  them  all  in  the 
affirmative.  Many  more  —  a  great  many  more  —  could  not 
answer  even  one  of  them  without  stopping  to  take  stock  of 
their  thoughts  and  to  see  if  they  really  have  a  purpose.     Most 
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people  are  content  to  spend  their  lives  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  others.  They  work  only  for  the  pay.  They  care 
more  for  the  pay  than  for  the  purpose. 

Suggested  Final  Examinations  in  Advanced  Shorthand 
(1)  Dictate  three  letters,  of  approximately  two  hundred 
words,  at  one  hundred  words  a  minute,  and  give  choice  of 
transcribing  any  two.  (2)  Dictate  three  letters,  of  approx- 
imately two  hundred  words,  at  80,  90,  and  100.  Use  civil 
service  procedure. 

Testing  Applied  to  Office  Practice 
I.     Objectives  of  the  Tests. 

A.  To  provide  objective  evidence  of  the  progress  of 

individual  pupils. 

B.  To  measure  the  accomplishment  of  parallel  classes. 

C.  To  meet  the  skill  requirements  of  specific  jobs. 

D.  To  test  the  comparative  value  of  different  methods 

of  instruction. 

II.     Types  of  tests  used. 

A.  Standardized  tests  sent  out  by  machine  companies. 

B.  Standardized  tests  graded  to  be  used  in  connection 

with  the  text-book  instruction. 

C.  Tests  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  subject. 
These  standardized  tests  are  in  general  produc- 
tion tests  and  timed  tests.  They  measure  the 
skill  of  the  pupil  in  machine  operation  in  terms 
of  the  actual  amount  of  accurate  work  done  in  a 
definite  time  limit. 

Completion  tests  can  be  used  to  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  operation  of  parts  of 
the  various  machines.  This  type  of  test  is 
useful  also  to  measure  abstract  theoretical 
information. 

The  knowledge  type  of  test  has  a  recognized  posi- 
tion of  value  in  the  scheme  of  office  practice 
testing.  This  type  is  well  adapted  to  the 
testing  of  an  operative  process  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  series  of  progressive  steps.  An 
illustration  of  this  type  of  test  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  that  measures  the  abstract 
knowledge  of  the  process  involved  in  the  multi- 
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plication  of  three  or  more  factors  on  the  Monroe 
or  the  Marchant  machines. 
Since  the  outstandinjj;  characteristic  of  all  office 
practice  instruction  is  the  development  of 
operative  skill  and  absolute  accuracy  in  me- 
chanical details,  the  most  valuable  examinations 
are  those  which  will  test  these  major  objectives. 
The  essay  type,  true  and  false  tests,  and  multiple 
choice  tests  are  negligible  in  the  work  of  office 
practice  testing. 

III.  Freqiicncy. 

Tests  should  be  given  at  definite  intervals,  but  the 
frequency  should  vary  according  to  the  type  of  work 
that  is  being  done  and  the  ability  of  the  class.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  tests  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  five  days'  unit  of  work. 
In  the  progressive  development  of  operative  skill  on 
the  office  practice  machines,  each  day's  work  is  in 
reality  a  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  particular 
principle.  Short  daily  or  weekly  tests  should  be 
given  to  the  various  classes  by  the  individual  teacher. 
When  the  battery  plan  of  unit  instruction  is  in  opera- 
tion, departmental  tests  can  be  given  at  the  end  of 
each  bimonthly  period.  The  following  units  can  be 
tested  by  means  of  a  departmental  test: 

Calculator  Unit. 

Comptometer  Unit. 

Ediphone  Unit. 

Dictaphone  Unit. 

Filing  Unit. 

Monroe  Unit. 

Marchant  Unit. 

IV.  Units  of  Work  to  be  Tested. 

A.  Billing  Machines. 

Burroughs  Moon-Hopkins  Billing  Machine. 
Remington  Billing  Machine. 

B.  Bookkeeping  Machines. 

Burroughs  Bank  Posting  Machine. 
Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Machine. 
Burroughs    Moon-Hopkins    Bookkeeping    Ma- 
chine. 
Elliott-Fisher  Machine. 
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Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

C.  Calculators. 
Burroughs  Calculator, 
Comptometer. 
Marchant. 
Monroe. 

D.  Dictaphone. 

E.  Ediphone. 

F.  Filing  Units. 

T.     Telephone  Assignments. 

Analysis  of  Tests 
I,     Billing  Machines. 

A.  Burroughs  Moon-Hopkins  Billing. 

1.  Lesson  15  on  page  83  of  the  Operating 
Instructions  Book  issued  by  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  is  a  test  and 
review  of  the  functions  of  all  the  keys  and 
the  fundamental  operations  of  simple 
billing.  This  test  is  given  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  lessons. 

B.  Remington  Billing. 

1.  After  machine  instruction  and  practice,  a 
billing  unit  consisting  of  five  bills  selected 
from  Lesson  11  of  the  Burroughs  Moon- 
Hopkins  Instruction  Book  is  assigned. 
This  test  is  given  at  the  end  of  five 
lessons  —  the  average  assignment  for 
each  pupil  to  this  machine. 
II.     Bookkeeping  Machines. 

Since  an  Office  Practice  department  should  be  organ- 
ized, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  duplicate  a  business 
office,  all  work  done  by  the  pupils  on  the  Burroughs 
Bank  Posting  Machine,  the  Burroughs  Ledger 
Posting  Machine,  the  Burroughs  Moon-Hopkins 
Bookkeeping  Machine,  the  Elliott-Fisher  Book- 
keeping Machine,  the  Remington  Bookkeeping 
Machine,  and  the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
is  graded  as  it  would  be  in  an  office.  The  pupil 
receives  a  mark  every  period  on  the  amount  of 
accurate  work  accomplished.  No  formal  testing  is 
used. 
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III.     Calculators. 

A.     Burroughs. 

1.  Examination  No.  1  after  Lesson  18  in  the 

Manual  of  Instruction  for  Burroughs 
Calcuhitor  is  a  test  on  Addition  and 
MuhipUcation  of  Whole  Numbers  and 
Decimals,  and  includes  a  series  of  problems 
involving  the  theory  underlying  these 
two  processes  on  the  Burroughs  Calcula- 
tor.    It  is  given  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons. 

2.  Examination  No.  2  after  Lesson  36  in  the 

Manual  of  Instruction  is  a  test  on  the 
Addition  of  Whole  Numbers,  Multiplica- 
tion of  Fractions,  problems  in  subtraction, 
and  includes  a  few  questions  on  the  theory 
of  the  machine.  It  is  given  at  the  end  of 
twenty  lessons. 

3.  Examination  No.  3  after  Lesson  54  in  the 

Manual  of  Instruction  is  given  at  the  end 
of  thirty  periods  of  class  instruction.  It 
tests  the  pupil's  ability  to  Add,  Multiply 
Decimals,  perform  Multiplication  Over 
the  Fixed  Decimal  Point,  Multiply  per  C, 
Cwt.,  and  M,  do  Accumulative  Multipli- 
cation per  C,  Cwt.,  and  M,  over  a  Fixed 
Decimal  Point.  It  includes  five  questions 
on  business  arithmetic  and  five  questions 
on  the  key  functions  and  operations  of 
the  machine. 

B      Comptometer. 

I.     Every  month  Felt  and  Tarrant,  manufac- 
turers   of    the    comptometer,    send    out 
comptometer  tests.     Each  monthly  test 
is   divided   into   two   sections  —  one   for 
the    beginning    group    and    one    for   the 
advanced.     The  time  allowance  for  the 
tests  for  both  groups  is  fifteen  minutes. 
Note.     The   comptometer  monthly  tests  and 
the  Burroughs  Calculator  Examina- 
tions may  be  used  interchangeably 
on  these  two  calculators. 
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C.     Monroe. 

1.  Test  No.  1  from  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course  is  given  at  the  end  of  five  lessons. 
It  tests  the  pupil's  ability  to  Add,  Sub- 
tract, and  Multiply. 

2.  Test  No.  2  from  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course  covers  Lessons  6  to  10,  inclusive. 
It  includes  Decimal  Equivalents,  Addi- 
tion, and  Subtraction,  Multiplication  of 
Fractions  and  Decimals,  Chain  Discount 
and  Division  of  Whole  Numbers. 

3.  Test  No.  3  from  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course  is  given  at  the  end  of  Lesson  15 
and  includes  problems  on  Cross  Footing, 
Dial  Transfer  Multiphcation,  Chain  Dis- 
count, Division  of  Decimals  and  Per- 
centage. 

4.  Test  No.  4  from  the  Monroe  Office  Prac- 

tice Course  includes  Percentage,  Simul- 
taneous Multiphcation  and  Build-Up 
Division,  Simultaneous  Multiplication 
and  Complementary  Division  and 
Prorating. 

5.  The    Monroe    Office    Practice    Final    Test 

is  given  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  lessons. 
It  includes  Multiphcation  over  a  Fixed 
Decimal  Point,  Accumulative  Multiplica- 
tion, Interest  Problems,  and  a  few  prob- 
lems dealing  with  figuring  cost  and 
selling  price.  Insurance  Premiums,  Iron 
and  Steel  Invoices,  Lumber  and  Mileage 
Prorating. 
D.     Marchant. 

As  the  Marchant  and  Monroe  Calculators  are 
grouped  together  in  a  subdivision  of  the 
Machine  Unit,  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Course  Tests  are  used  on  the  Marchant. 

IV.     Dictaphone. 

1.  Questions  on  the  theory  of  operating  the  dictating 
machine  on  page  294  of  "Secretarial  Practice,'' 
by  Charles  F.  Hainfeld. 
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2.  Questions  on  the  use  of  the  dictaphone  transcriber 

and  shaving  machine  from  "Secretarial  Prac- 
tice," page  298. 

3.  Individual  tests  are  given.     Each  day  a  different 

pupil  uses  a  transcriber  alone.  She  transcribes 
a  record  which  has  been  made  by  her  Office 
Practice  teacher.  This  test  will  require  one 
period  to  complete. 
The  material  to  be  transcribed  is  graded  by  the 
teacher  to  suit  the  ability  of  the  pupil  taking 
the  test,  the  point  in  the  Dictaphone  Unit  when 
the  test  is  given  and  the  time  of  year  when 
the  Dictaphone  Unit  is  assigned  to  that  particular 
class. 
V.       Ediphone. 

1.  Questions    on    the    proper    method    of    dictating, 

transcribing  and  shaving  a  record  using  the 
Ediphone  from  "Secretarial  Practice,"  by  Charles 
Hainfeld  —  pages  305  and  306. 

2.  The  individual  tests  given  on  the  Ediphone  are 

very    similar   to    the    individual    tests    on    the 
Dictaphone. 
\T.     Filing. 

1.  Tests  on  the  theory  of  fihng.     These  are  given  once 

a  week.  They  consist  of  questions  selected  from 
pages  12,  16,  22,  29,  35,  42,  48,  55,  61,  65,  69,  76, 
80,  85,  91,  95,  and  102  in  "Progressive  Indexing 
and  Filing  for  Schools." 

2.  Three    Library    Bureau    tests    provided    by    the 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc. 

3.  Summaries  made  each  day  show  the  progress  made 

by  the  pupil  in  filing  cards  and  correspondence. 
These  are  checked  and  graded  for  accuracy  in 
indexing  and  filing. 
VII.    Telephone. 

1.  Mimeographed  sheets  containing  names  of  firms 
and  institutions,  grouped  according  to  the 
kind  of  business  the  firm  conducts  and  the 
type  of  institution,  are  given  to  the  pupils 
who  must  locate  and  record  the  correct  address 
and  telephone  number  of  each  firm  and  insti- 
tution. These  tests  require  a  knowledge  of 
direct  alphabetic  filing  and  the  ability  to  use 
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both  the  individual  and  classified  business- 
telephone  directories  correctly. 
2.  Questions  selected  from  pages  74  and  79  in  "Secre- 
tarial Studies,"  by  SoRelle  and  Gregg,  are 
given  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  telephoning. 

TESTING  BOOKKEEPING  INSTRUCTION 
The  business  world  of  today  demands  from  the  worker  a 
broad,  general  training  in  business;  skill  in  handling  the 
mechanics  of  office  procedure;  and  a  knowledge  which  will 
enable  him  to  recognize  his  responsibility  to  the  world  in  its 
social,  economic,  and  legal  phases. 

In  discussing  examinations  in  bookkeeping  it  seems  advisable 
first  to  state  the  main  objectives  of  the  course  in  bookkeeping. 

Briefly  they  are : 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  business  procedure  from  the 

technical  standpoint  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  and  legal  phases  of  business. 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  recording  business  activities. 
These  objectives  may  be  divided  into  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of 

accounts  so  that  the  pupil  may  analyze  and  interpret 
the  true  condition  of  a  business,  and  prepare  reports 
showing  that  condition. 

2.  To  provide  the  pupil  with  a  body  of  usable  business 

knowledge. 

3.  To  show  the  necessity  for  business  records,  and  to  teach 

the  several  parts  of  the  recording  process. 

4.  To  give  the  pupil  a  specific  marketable  skill. 

5.  To  make  clear  the  problems  of  the  business  owner,  and 

the  necessity  of  faithful,  accurate,  and  thorough  service 

on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Secondly  the  objectives  of  the  examination,  the  frequency  of 

the  testing,  and  the  type  of  examination  best  suited 

to  the  purpose  must  be  considered. 
Objectives. 

1.  To  measure  pupil  abiUty  and  accomplishment. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  diagnosis  of  pupils,  especially  of  those 

doing  unsatisfactory  work. 

3.  To  determine  standards  or  goals  of  attainment. 

4.  To  improve  teaching  efficiency. 
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Frequency. 

Frequency  of  the  examination  will  vary  according  to  the  class 
and  the  year  of  the  subject.     We  may  have: 

1.  Short  weekly  and  biweekly  tests  given  by  the  teacher  to 

her  own  classes. 

2.  Uniform  department  tests  given  bimonthly,  or  after  the 

completion  of  a  particular  part  of  the  work,  at  mid- 
year, and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Type  of  Examination. 
The  type  of  examination  selected  should  be  that  in  which 
the  questions  are  so  clearly  expressed  that  they  will  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  by  both  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  subject-matter  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  pupil 
to  know  and  use;  the  purpose  definite;  and  the  questions 
such  as  can  be  marked  impersonally.     Lastly,  the  examina- 
tion should  fit  the  time  allowed  for  it  —  usually  one  period. 
The  following  types  of  examination  are  used: 

1.  Nonstandardized  tests  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

a.     Written. 

Exercises  in  journaUzing,  posting,  or  in  making 
financial  statements. 

h.     Oral. 

The  top  of  the  blackboards  of  a  classroom  are 
ruled  with  the  forms  of  the  several  books  of 
entry.  Six  or  eight  pupils  work  at  the 
board  at  the  same  time,  and  a  series  of  rapid 
review  and  current  tests  and  problems  can 
be  given  orally  and  individually  to  the  class 
and  the  answers  written  in  the  proper  form 
on  the  board. 

2.  Standardized  Tests. 

a.     Carlson  tests. 

These  are  the  outstanding  tests  of  this  type  in 
bookkeeping.  They  are  not  yet  fully  stand- 
ardized, but  are  based  on  thousands  of  cases. 
They  are  made  especially  for  use  with  the 
Twentieth  Century  bookkeeping  texts  and 
the  McKinsey  texts.  However,  their  content 
is  such  that  they  may  be  employed  with  other 
texts  as  well  if  the  subjects  tested  have  been 
taught.  They  are  used  in  many  of  the  high 
schools. 

h.     Bookkeeping  tests  for  use  with  the  Jackson,  Saun- 
ders and  Sproul  texts. 
These  tests  are  used  in  one  high  school  where 
there  is  a  special  class  of  fourth-year  students 
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who  have  transferred  from  college  or  technical 
courses  and  intend  to  cover  three  years'  work 
in  one.  These  tests  are  given  individually- 
after  the  first  month  because  the  pupils' 
progress  is  individual. 
3.     New-type  Tests. 

Achievement  tests  consisting  of  completion  exercises, 
multiple  response,  true-false,  identification,  and 
arrangement  exercises  prepared  by  the  teacher. 
Samples  of  these  are  attached. 

Bookkeeping   2  —  Test   in  Journalizing.      Klein,    Pages 

112,  113,  114 
Indicate  the  debits  and  credits  involved  in  these  transactions. 

1.  Bought  mdse.  for  cash. 

2.  Sold  mdse.  for  cash. 

3.  Paid  rent. 

4.  Paid  salary  to  clerk. 

5.  Bought  books  and  stationery  for  cash. 

6.  Retd  stationery  and  reed  cash  therefor. 

7.  Sold  Smith  mdse.  on  account. 

8.  Smith  gave  us  cash  in  full  of  account. 

9.  Sold  mdse.  to  Brown  on  his  10-day  note. 

10.  Brown  paid  us  cash  to  redeem  his  note  due  today. 

11.  Bought  mdse.  from  Lyons  on  account. 

12.  Gave  Lyons  our  30-day  note  in  full  of  account. 

13.  Paid  our  note  favor  of  Lyons  due  today. 

14.  Mr.  Crane  began  business  investing  cash. 

15.  Mr.  Crane  drew  money  for  his  personal  use. 

16.  Mr.  Crane  sent  some  mdse.  home  for  his  family. 

17.  Mr.    Crane   began   business   investing   cash   $2,000   and 

mdse.  $1,500. 

18.  Discounted  at  the  bank  Smith's  note  ( — ■).     Face  $1,000, 

discount  $15. 

19.  Discounted    my  own  note  (90-day)  at  the  bank.     Face 

$1,000,  discount  $15. 

20.  Paid  for  goods  bought  from  Macy  last  week,  $350  less 

2  per  cent. 

21.  R.  C.  Morse  paid  us  $343  in  full  of  invoice  of  goods 

sold  him  last  week,  $350  less  2  per  cent. 

22.  Retd  to  Lyons  some  mdse.  and  reed  credit. 

23.  Reed  cash  for  some  mdse.  retd  to  seller. 

24.  Paid  cash  for  mdse.  retd  to  us  by  a  customer. 

25.  Mr.  Crane  invests  additional  capital  in  the  business. 
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Bookkeeping  2  —  Posting  Test 

Sales  Journal  Purchase  Journal 

White  &  Co $1,000.00        Black  &  Co $3,000.00 

Cash  Receipts  Journal  Cash  Payments  Journal 


Green,  capital 

Sales 

Notes  receivable.. 
White  &  Co 


$5,000.00        Expense 

500.00  Green,  drawing.. 

300.00        Black  &  Co 

600 .  00  Notes  payable. . . 


Balance  . 


$6,400.00 


$100.00 
200.00 
700.00 
500.00 


$1,500.00 
4,900.00 


$6,400.00 


General  Journal 


Notes  receivable.. 
White  &  Co 


Black  &  Co 

Notes  payable.. 


$300.00 


$500.00 


$300.00 


$500.00 


From  these  books  of  original  entry  post 
amounts  (in  pencil)  to  the  proper  side  of 
the  following  "X"  accounts  in  ledger. 
Get  trial  balance.     Omit  dates  and  folios. 


Sales. 


Purchases. 


White  &  Co. 


Black  &  Co. 


Green,  Capital. 


Green,  Drawing. 


Notes  Receivable. 


Notes  Payable. 


Expense. 


Cash. 


Trial  Balance 


Student's  Name 


Corrected  by 


Sales 

Purchases 

White  &  Co 

Black  &  Co 

Green,  capital 

Green,  drawing  ... 
Notes  receivable.. 

Notes  payable 

Expense 

Cash 


Per  cent  received  on  paper. 


Totals., 


Student's  Name  and  Section 
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Indicate  on  which  side  of  the  ledger  the  following  are  posted: 

1.  The  total  of  the  Sales  Journal.  (1) 

2.  The  total  of  the  Purchase  Journal.  (2) 

3.  The  balance  of  the  Cash  Journals.  (3) 

4.  Each  entry  in  the  Sales  Journal.  (4) 

5.  Each  entry  in  the  Purchase  Journal.  (5) 

6.  Each  entry  in  the  Cash  Receipts  Journal.        (6) 

7.  Each  entry  in  the  Cash  Payments  Journal.      (7) 

8.  Each    entry   in    debit    column   of   General 

Journal.  (8) 

9.  Each    entry    in     credit  column    of     Gen- 

eral Journal.  (9) 

Indicate  on  which  side  of  the  trial  balance  the  following  appear: 

10.  Accounts  Receivable.  (10) 

11.  Capital  Account.  .  (11) 

12.  Interest  Income.  (12) 

13.  Notes  Receivable.  (13) 

14.  Merchandise  Inventory.  (14) 

15.  Accounts  Payable.  (15) 

16.  Sales.  (16) 

17.  Losses.  (17) 

18.  Liabilities.  (18) 

19.  Purchase  Discounts.  (19) 

20.  Gains.  (20) 

Classify  the  following  as  assets,  liabilities,  gains,  losses,  capital: 

21.  Sales  Discounts.  (21) 

22.  Interest  Expense.  •  (22) 

23.  Accounts  with  Creditors.  (23) 

24.  Inventories  on  Hand.  (24) 

25.  Salaries.  (25) 

I  have  corrected  this  paper  honestly 

Name  of  Student  Correcting  Paper 

Carlson's    Tests  —  Published    by    South- Western 
Publishing  Company 
Bookkeeping  I  —  McKinsey  Text-Book 
Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

IC  5  Oct.  21 

2C  9  Dec.  21 

3C  13  Feb.  18 

4C  17  Apr.  13 

5C  23  June    8 
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Bookkeeping  I  —  20th  Century  Text-Book 

Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

ID  4  Oct.  21 

-  2D  7  Dec.  16 

3D  12  Feb.    4 

4D  15  Mar.  18 

5D  Set  II  May    4 

6D  20  June     8 

Bookkeeping  II  —  McKinsey  Text-Book 

Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

6C  26  Oct.  21 

4A  30  Dec.  21 

5A  33  Feb.  18 

6A  38  Apr.  13 

7A  42  June    8 

Bookkeeping  III  —  McKinsey'JText-Book 

Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

7A  42  Oct.  21 

8A  45         ^..^.^^^  Dec.  21 

9A  54       /^b^5>\  Feb.  18 

IID  Review  \^  ^^^  ^  Apr.  13 

12D  Review     vfeto^    ^Oj  May  18 

Bookkeeping  IV 
Note. —  Candidate  may  use  either  pencil  or  pen. 

1.  (a.)  Describe  the  proof  of  posting  method  used  in  test- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  ledger  in  single  entry. 

ih.)  How  may  a  set  of  books  be  changed  from  single  entry 
to  double  entry? 

ic.)  After  changing  from  single  entry  to  double  entry,  it 
was  found  that  an  item  of  notes  receivable  for  $1,239  was 
omitted.     How  would  you  correct  this  omission? 

2.  How  would  you  classify  the  following  items  in  a  financial 
statement? 

Rent  of  warehouse;  insurance  on  stock;  interest  prepaid 
on  notes  receivable;  interest  prepaid  on  notes  payable  dis- 
counted; bank  overdraft;  rent  of  branch  office;  due  from 
subscribers  to  capital  stock. 

3.  A  corporation  has  been  formed  with  an  authorized 
capital,  a  stock  of  $100,000,  one-fourth  of  which  is  6  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred.  The  entire  issue  of  preferred  is  sub- 
scribed for  at  par  and  25  per  cent  paid  in.     When  the  balance 
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is  paid,  one  share  of  common  stock  is  to  be  given  as  a  bonus 
with  every  five  shares  of  preferred.  The  promoter  of  the 
company  is  given  $10,000  in  common  stock  for  his  services. 
The  company  paid  cash  $170  for  a  set  of  stock  records;  $25 
for  corporate  seal;  $600  for  lawyer's  fees  in  incorporating, 
$125  for  state  charter,  and  $390  for  sundry  expenses  in  organ- 
izing. $50,000  of  the  common  stock  has  been  subscribed  for 
at  par  to  be  paid  in  six  installments.  The  balance  has  been 
paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  three  installments  on  the 
common.  Make  journal  entries,  with  appropriate  explana- 
tions covering  the  above  transactions. 

4.  From  the  following  information  take  a  trial  balance, 
and  make  a  profit  and  loss  statement : 

Notes  receivable  on  hand,  $3,000;  accounts  receivable, 
$7,500;  notes  payable,  $2,100;  accounts  payable,  $4,600; 
real  estate,  $6,000;  plant  and  machinery,  $8,000;  rent  and 
taxes,  $600;  general  expense,  $2,000;  salaries,  $1,500;  wages, 
$600;  freight,  $150;  duty,  $200;  cash  on  hand,  $150;  cash 
in  bank,  $1,800;  bad  debts  written  off,  $140;  goods  on  hand 
at  beginning  of  year,  $9,500;  purchases,  $26,000;  sales,  $40,000; 
interest  paid,  $210;  furniture,  $600;  James  Buckley,  partner, 
invested  $10,000,  withdrew  $1,450;  E.  J.  Cochrain  invested 
$14,000,  withdrew  $1,300;  the  merchandise  on  hand  is  valued 
at  $9,000;  rent  unpaid,  $250;  insurance  unexpired,  $140; 
interest  accrued  on  notes  receivable,  $25;  wages  accrued,  $115. 

Allow  10  per  cent  depreciation  on  plant  and  machinery 
and  12^  per  cent  on  furniture.  Estimate  losses  from  bad 
debts  as  5  per  cent  of  accounts  and  notes  outstanding.  Losses 
and  gains  are  divided  f  to  Cochrain  and  f  to  Buckley.  Interest 
on  capital  at  6  per  cent  is  to  be  allowed. 

Trial  Balance,  H.  D.  Gardner,  December  31,  1930 


Cash 

$1,904  25 

Notes  Receivable 

364  25 

S.  P.  Henning 

962  15 

A.  L.  Stoddard    . 

562  50 

Merchandise   Inventory   Dece 

mber 

1,  1930     .... 

2,400  00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

1,800  00 

H.  D.  Gardner,  Capital 

$4,160  00 

H.  D.  Gardner,  Drawing  . 

90  00 

Notes  Payable    . 

1,200  00 

Carried  forward   . 

$8,083  15 

$5,360  00 
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Brought  forward  . 

S8,083 

15 

$5,360  00 

F.  P.  Mason 

411  40 

W.  E.  Rogers      . 

582  60 

Purchases     .... 

9,672 

20 

Expense       .... 

212 

20 

Rent 

600 

00 

Salaries        .... 

820 

00 

Sales 

12,591  50 

Purchase  Discounts    . 

261  50 

Purchase  Returns 

94  75 

Interest  Expense 

13 

00 

Sales  Discounts  . 

278 

40 

Sales  Returns 

122 

80 

$19,301  75  $19,301  75 
Merchandise  Inventory  as  of  December  31,  1930, 

is $2,760  00 

Furniture  and  Fixture  Inventory  is        .        .        .  1,095  00 

Expense  Inventory  is 14  50 

Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet,  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
from  above. 


Trial  Balance  of  George  F.  Ball,  July  31,  1931 


Cash     . 

$2,167  40 

Merchandise  Inventory  July  1, 

1931,         1,260  00 

Notes  Receivable 

1,000  00 

Accounts  Receivable 

1,162  90 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

300  00 

George  F.  Ball,  Capital     . 

$3,609  40 

George  F.  Ball,  Drawing  . 

100  00 

Notes  Payable    . 

1,150  00 

Accounts  Payable 

1,240  60 

Purchases     . 

3,520  35 

Purchases  Returns 

45  26 

Sales     . 

3,867  30 

Sales  Returns 

83  10 

General  Expense 

81  16 

Salaries 

225  00 

. 

Sales  Discounts  . 

51  75 

Purchase  Discounts 

48  50 

Interest  Expense 

9  40 

),961  06 


),961  06 
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I.     Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 
II.     Make  Journal  entries  to  close: 

Merchandise  Inventory,  $1,310.70;  Expense  Inventory, 
$22.50;   Furniture  and  Fixtures,  $591. 
I.     If  the  statement  is  true  underline  the  word  "true";  if 
false  underline  "false." 

1.  The  date  of  the  invoice  should  be  the 

same  as  date  of  shipment        .        .      True     False 

2.  To  the  consignee  an  invoice  is  a  pur- 

chase invoice True     False 

3.  If  an  invoice  is  dated  May  24,  terms 

30  days  net,  the  last  date  of  pay- 
ment should  be  June  24  .  .      True     False 

4.  The  one  who  buys  merchandise  re- 

gards the  invoice  he  receives  as  a 

sales  invoice True     False 

5.  When  goods  are  shipped  f.  o.  b.  ship- 

ping point,  the  shipper  pays  the 

freight True     False 

6.  All    checks   sent    through   the    mail 

should  be  endorsed  in  blank  .        .      True     False 

7.  In  the  bank's  record  the  depositor  is 

charged  with  all  checks  paid  .        .      True     False 

8.  In  the  bank's  record  the  depositor  is 

credited  with  all  sums  deposited    .      True     False 

9.  An    itemized    statement    of    goods 

bought  or  sold  is  called  a  bill         .      True     False 
10.     A  sales  invoice  supports  the  record 

of  each  sale  in  the  sales  journal     .      True     False 
II.     Supply  the  most  appropriate  word  to  fill  the  space  left 
blank. 

1.  The  promissory  notes  in  which  the 

business  promises  to  pay  money 

are  known  as 

2.  The  person  who  signs  a  promissory 

note  is  termed  the    .... 

3.  The  person  in  whose  favor  a  promis- 

sory note  is  drawn  is  known  as  the 

4.  Drafts  which  are  to  be  paid  when 

first  presented  are  known  as  .        . 

5.  The  party  in  whose  favor  the   d"aft 

is  drawn  is  known  as  the         .        . 
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6.  A  draft  is  dated  June  8  and  accepted 

June  12.     It  reads  "At  ten  days 
sight."     When  is  it  due? 

7.  A  draft  reads  "20  days  after  date." 

It  is  dated  January  5,  and  accepted 
January  10.     When  is  it  due? 

8.  Drafts  which  are  to  be  paid  some 

time  after  they  are  presented  are 
called 

9.  The  one  who  signs  a  note  is  called  the 
10.     What  kind  of  indorsement  is 

"Pay  to  order  of  Benjamin  Jones, 
without  recourse 

John  Smith"     .        .        .        . 


True  or  False  Tests 

1.  The  net  profit  of  a  business  is  credited  to  the  Proprietor's 
account. 

2.  Office  Supplies  consumed  during  a  month  should  appear 
on  the  books  of  a  business  as  an  asset. 

3.  Fuel  Inventory  is  an  asset  account. 

4.  Assets  minus  Proprietary  Interest  equals  Liabilities. 

5.  If  the  cash  on  hand  has  increased  during  the  month, 
the  Cash  account  will  show  a  credit  balance. 

6.  Interest  Income  is  debited  for  payments  for  interest 
received  from  others. 

7.  It  is  proper  to  use  an  eraser  in  changing  the  figures  in 
the  books  of  a  business. 

8.  A  credit  to  Accounts  Payable  represents  an  increase  in 
income. 

9.  A  promissory  note  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  specified 
sum  of  money  at  a  given  future  date. 

10.  A  compound  entry  contains  more  than  one  debit  or 
credit  item. 

11.  Interest  for  sixty  days  at  6  per  cent  may  be  found 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  in  the  principal  three  places  to 
the  left. 

12.  The  total  of  the  purchases  journal  is  credited  to  sales. 

13.  Accounts  Receivable  are  income  accounts. 

14.  All  cash  transactions  are  usually  recorded  in  the  cash 
journal. 

15.  Expense  accounts  always  show  credit  balances. 
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16.  Income  accounts  record  the  amount  spent  with  the 
object  of  earning  money. 

17.  Merchandise  withdrawn  by  the  proprietor  of  a  business 
is  credited  to  Proprietor's  Capital  Account. 

18.  Accounts  Payable  is  a  collective  term  which  includes 
all  the  personal  accounts  that  show  the  amounts  owed  by  the 
business. 

19.  The  total  of  the  Cash  Received  is  posted  to  the  debit 
side  of  Cash. 

20.  Equipment  is  an  asset  account. 

21.  Assets  plus  liabilities  equal  proprietary  interest. 

22.  The  ledger  is  a  chronological  record  of  transactions. 

23.  Values  that  are  received  by  the  business  are  debited 
to  the  appropriate  accounts. 

24.  Posting  is  the  determination  of  the  debit  and  credit 
elements  in  a  business  transaction. 

25.  When  the  operating  expenses  exceed  gross  profit  a  net 
loss  results. 

26.  Salaries  is  debited  when  cash  is  paid  out  for  the  use  of 
the  building. 

27.  The  only  accounts  appearing  in  the  R.  C.  T.  B.  are 
asset,  liability,  and  proprietor's  account. 

28.  In  double  entry  bookkeeping,  for  each  debit  there  is  a 
corresponding  credit  entry  of  equal  amount. 

29.  When  merchandise  is  sold  for  cash  the  proper  entry  is 
Purchases  Dr.  and  Cash  Cr. 

30.  The  journal  is  a  daily  record  of  transactions  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

31.  The  balance  sheet  shows  the  total  figures  from  all 
accounts  in  the  ledger. 

32.  Journalizing  is  the  name  given  to  the  entire  process  of 
bookkeeping. 

33.  Each  different  account  name  in  the  journal  requires  an 
account  of  the  same  name  in  the  ledger. 

34.  Gross  Profit  minus  Operating  Costs  equals  Net  Profit. 

35.  In  closing  the  ledger  by  the  direct  method,  no  journal 
entries  are  necessary. 

36.  In  the  final  closing,  the  balance  of  the  P.  and  L.  Sum 
account  is  closed  into  the  Proprietor's  accounts. 

37.  The  merchandise  inventory  is  found  by  actual  count 
of  merchandise  on  hand  taking  its  cost  or  market  value  which- 
ever is  the  lower. 
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38.  A  net  profit  in  the  fiscal  period  will  increase  the  pro- 
prietary interest  accounts  after  the  ledger  is  closed. 

39.  The  proprietor's  total  investment  in  the  business  is 
shown  by  the  total  of  the  credit  column  in  the  Cash  account. 

40.  It  is  not  necessary  in  posting  to  place  the  number  of 
the  journal  page  from  which  the  entry  is  posted,  in  the  folio 
column  of  the  ledger. 

41.  The  ledger  is  closed  each  day  at  the  end  of  the  business 
hours. 

42.  In  making  general  journal  entries  the  amount  of  the 
value  received  is  written  in  the  left-hand  money  column. 

43.  A  bank  signature  card  is  filled  out  by  an  officer  of  the 
bank. 

44.  A  deposit  ticket  is  a  blank  on  which  the  details  of  a 
deposit  are  entered. 

45.  Entries  are  posted  from  the  bank  pass  book  to  the  Cash 
account  in  the  ledger. 

46.  A  check  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  a  designated  person. 

47.  Banks  will  not  honor  checks  with  only  typewritten 
signatures. 

48.  In  modern  practice,  banks  issue  monthly  statements 
rather  than  balance  a  pass  book  monthly. 

49.  The  balance  shown  by  a  monthly  bank  statement  is 
not  always  the  same  as  the  balance  shown  on  the  check  stubs. 

50.  A  canceled  check  is  a  check  that  has  been  paid  by  the 
bank. 

51.  Reconciliation  of  the  bank  balance  to  the  check  book 
balance  is  the  function  of  the  bank  teller. 

52.  After  verifications  have  been  made  on  a  purchase 
invoice  it  is  entered  on  the  sales  journal  as  a  credit  to  sales. 

53.  Payments  by  checks  are  entered  on  the  books  as  cash 
payments. 

54.  The  cash  called  for  by  the  cash  journal  should  agree 
with  the  amount  on  hand  and  on  deposits. 

55.  Freight  and  Cartage  In  is  an  additional  cost  of  mer- 
chandise purchases. 

56.  Discount  on  Purchases  is  an  income  account. 

Tests  in  Merchandising 
We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  test  is  twofold;  first, 
to  discover  if  the  subject  matter  covered  within  a  certain 
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period  of  time  has  been  properly  assimilated;  and  second, 
to  determine  if  the  pupil  has  the  ability  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge acquired,  in  reasoning  to  proper  conclusions  and  to  the 
solution  of  problems. 

With  this  in  view,  our  tests  have  been  limited  to  two  general 
types;  the  informational  and  the  problem  or  application  type. 
In  the  former,  questions  are  set  which  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  pupil  to  show  the  content  of  his  knowledge.  In  the 
latter,  questions  or  problems  are  assigned  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  apply  his  knowledge. 

Frequently  we  have  a  test  which  combines  both  types  of 
questions. 

You  will  note  that  the  customs  in  various  schools  differ 
greatly.  In  some  schools  mid-year  examinations  are  given 
in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  school.  In  other  schools 
it  is  the  custom  to  give  tests  on  the  completion  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  work.  You  will  find  each  plan  represented 
in  the  group  of  examinations  enclosed.  Of  course  frequent 
short  written  lessons  are  given  in  addition  to  these  more 
formal  tests  and  examinations. 

Merchandising  III  (Informational) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  self-sufficient  family? 

2.  Why  was  salesmanship  unnecessary  in  early  history? 

3.  What  did  producers  do  with  their  surplus? 

4.  What  is  a  medium  of  exchange? 

5.  What  is  bartering? 

6.  Name  countries  in  which  bartering  still  continues? 

7.  Why  did  Roman  people  dislike  trading  as  a  job? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "Caveat  emptor?" 

9.  What  do  we  mean  by  civilization? 

10.  How  did  international  trade  begin? 

11.  What  was  a  fair  in  Europe? 

12.  What  are  the  modern  equivalents  of  fairs? 

13.  Why  were  caravan  traders  taxed? 

14.  What  taxes  are  being  considered  now  similar  to  the  taxes 

on  caravans? 

15.  What  was  the  Industrial  Revolution? 

16.  Why  were  traders  so  much  in  disfavor  in  olden  times? 

17.  What  is  usury? 

18.  Why  were  usurers  mistreated  in  olden  times? 
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MERgHANDISING    (PrOBLEM) 

1.  Why  do  department  stores  fear  the  competition  of 
specialty  shops? 

2.  What  methods  do  you  suggest  that  will  enable  inde- 
pendent merchants  to  meet  chain  store  competition? 

3.  Why  do  stores  lease  departments? 

4.  Why  are  mail  order  houses  operating  retail  unit  stores? 

5.  What  factors  should  be  considered  in  locating: 
(a)  a  grocery  store?     (6)  a  drug  store? 

6.  Name  two  stores  with  which  you  are  familiar  and  analyze 
the  outside  of  each  with  respect  to  customer  drawing  power? 

Merchandising  IV  (Informational  and  Problem) 

1.  What  are  the  two  general  characteristics  of  wholesaling? 
Are  both  always  present? 

2.  Compare  retail  selling  with  other  types  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  salesmanship  displayed. 

3.  Define  "channels  of  trade."  What  effect  has  a  great 
number  of  middlemen  on  the  final  sale  to  consumer? 

4.  In  what  types  of  stores  are  men  especially  desirable  as 
salesmen?     Why? 

5.  Describe  general  nature  of  specialty  selling  and  give 
some  examples. 

6.  What  are  the  factors  that  make  up  the  personality  of  the 
salesman?  Arrange  them  in  what  you  consider  the  order  of 
importance. 

7.  What  will  be  the  probable  effect  on  customers  if  women's 
dress  goods  are  sold  by  a  flashily  dressed  salesgirl? 

8.  What  indications  of  the  character  of  the  retail  store  pro- 
prietor can  be  obtained  from  observing: 

(a)  Store  windows? 

(6)  The  arrangement  of  the  store? 

(c)  The  attitude  of  his  sales  people? 

(d)  The  character  of  the  goods  carried  in  stock? 

(e)  His  dress? 

Business  Organization  (Informational) 

1.  What  important  factors  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  location  of  a  business? 

2.  Discuss  transportation  facilities  and  their  relation  to 
factory  location. 
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3.  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  functional  type 
of  organization  as  opposed  to  the  military  type? 

4.  With  what  three  forces  does  management  deal? 

5.  What  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  management? 

6.  Over  what  branches  of  a  business  does  the  authority 
of  the  production  manager  extend? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  an  organization  chart? 

8.  Name  the  four  basic  departments  in  a  business  and 
describe  the  particular  field  of  each. 

Business  Organization  (Problem) 

1.  What  are  the  principal  arguments  for  a  man's  right  to 
employment? 

2.  Justify  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  Framingham, 
Mass.;  or  in  the  new  business  and  shipping  project  at  Dor- 
chester Bay. 

3.  Discuss  the  probable  reasons  for  the  failure  to  build  the 
New  England  Department  Store  building  at  Park  square. 

Business  Organization  (Informational) 

1.  What  is  a  stock  exchange? 

2.  Who  may  trade? 

3.  How  may  one  get  a  seat? 

4.  How  lose  it? 

5.  Why  is  membership  limited? 

6.  What  are  listed  stocks? 

7.  What  must  such  companies  do  to  get  listed? 

8.  Where  are  second  grade  stocks  found? 

9.  What  is  a  broker? 

10.  What  is  commission?     What  is  the  rate? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  an  investment? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  speculation? 

13.  What  is  margin? 

14.  What  changes  the  prices  of  stocks? 

Business  Organization  (Informational  and  Problem) 

1.  Which  of  the  three  common  types  of  organization  is 
best  for  the  small  retail  store?     Why? 

2.  Which  type  of  security  is  best  in  any  one  company; 
common  stock,  preferred  stock  or  a  first  mortgage  bond? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  corporate  form  of 
organization?     The  disadvantages? 
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4.  Describe  the  orjjanization,  benefits  and  dangers  of  the 
investment  trust. 

5.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  partner- 
ship form  of  organization. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
cooperative  type  of  organization.  Describe  the  organization 
of  the  CaUfornia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Junior  Year  Projects 
Long  Papers  —  Illustrated  and  With  Tables. 

1.  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods. 

History  —  Products  —  Future. 

2.  Stock  Work. 

3.  Mental  Steps  in  a  Sale. 

4.  Selling  Points. 

5.  Suggestive  Selling. 

6.  Telephone  Sales. 

7.  Use  and  Abuse  of  Exchanges. 

8.  Objections  and  How  to  Answer  them. 

9.  Waste  in  Stores  and  how  it  can  be  Avoided. 

10.  Store  Organizations,  with  Charts. 

11.  Qualities  for  a  Successful  Salesman. 

Salesmanship 

1.  Do  department  stores  find  it  necessary  to  give  courses 
of  training  to  sales  people  who  have  had  courses  in  salesman- 
ship while  in  school? 

2.  Define  "Open  to  Buy,"  "Turnover,"  "Full  Line," 
"Want  Slip,"  "Quota,"  "Scouts,"  "Automatics,"  "House 
Organ,"  "Bonus,"  "Traveler." 

3.  What  would  you  do  to  secure  the  attention  of  an  inatten- 
tive customer? 

4.  How  can  you  get  the  merchants  in  your  city  to  become 
interested  in  the  course  in  salesmanship  in  your  school? 

5.  What  is  a  Cooperative  Course  in  salesmanship?  Name 
some  cities  in  which  it  is  in  operation.  (Name  two  strong 
talking  points  you  could  use  to  a  School  Board  which  is  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  such  a  plan?)  What  are  the  usual 
objections  to  the  plan? 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  shopper?  Where  are  they 
used?  What  do  they  accomplish?  When  does  a  shopper 
outlive  her  usefulness? 

7.  Define  pre-approach.     Give  an  illustration  of  its  use. 
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8.  How  do  some  organizations  prepare  new  salesmen  to 
answer  objections? 

9.  Show,  by  outlining  a  lesson  in  the  subject,  how  you 
would  teach  suggestive  selling? 

10.  What  is  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  what  does  it 
accomplish? 

11.  A  survey  in  a  small  mid-western  city  brought  out  the 
following  facts  about  the  buying  habits  of  the  people  in  that 
typical  community: 

28  per  cent  make  all  their  purchases  in  their  home  town, 

72  per  cent  make  all  their  purchases  in  other  places. 
Why  they  buy  in  other  places: 

42  per  cent  because  of  larger  assortment. 

31  per  cent  because  of  more  courteous  and  better  trained 
salespeople. 

27  per  cent  because  of  lower  prices. 

What  lessons  can  be  derived  from  this  survey? 

One  question  quiz  is  given  very  frequently.  Object:  To 
find  out  if  assigned  work  has  been  studied. 

These  tests  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  which  would 
include  the  giving  out  of  paper,  dictating  the  question  and 
collecting. 

This  method  gives  every  one  in  the  room  an  opportunity  to 
recite  (on  paper). 

Small  strips  of  paper  are  used  —  also  odds  and  ends  of  paper. 

The  correction  by  the  teacher  of  these  papers  is  very  simple. 

Longer  tests  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

One  long,  one-hour  test  is  given  each  month. 

By  this  method  a  teacher  can  have  about  thirty  marks  for 
his  bi-monthly  report  cards  on  file  in  his  record  book. 

Samples  of  "One  Question  Quiz" 

What  is  the  slogan  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America,  mentioned  in  last  night's  assignment? 

In  your  own  words  repeat  what  was  said  by  John  Wanamaker 
in  regard  to  advertising  costs. 

Name  the  purposes  of  advertising. 

What  was  unusual  in  The  Fuller  Brush  picture  in  this 
chapter? 

What  is  meant  by  "Preferred  Positions?" 

State  two  advantages  and  three  disadvantages  of  street 
car  advertising. 
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Hold  up  a  street  car  card  and  say,  "Apply  the  lesson  of 
yesterday  to  this  card." 

To  determine  observation  powers:  "What  was  the  error 
in  the  advertisement  of  Karo?" 

Criticize  the  La  Touraine  coffee  advertisement  in  this 
chapter. 

What  is  the  "Mahin  Test?" 

Projects,  Senior  Year 

1.  Note  book  based  on  appeals  in  advertising  with  about 
4-inch  by  5-inch  pictures  pasted  on  the  right-hand  page. 
Comments  on  opposite  page. 

2.  Mounted  specimens  of  "Direct  Advertising." 

3.  Window  display,  with  illustrations. 

4.  Market  analysis  on  city  assigned. 

5.  Trade  Marks  and  Trade  Names  illustrated.  Values 
and  legality. 

6.  Slogans,  with  long  list.     Values  and  registrations. 

7.  Sales  Demonstrations.  Every  boy  must  complete  a 
sales  demonstration  during  his  senior  year.  Criticism  is  made 
by  members  of  class  and  instructor. 

8.  Many  boys  work  in  stores  (local  and  in-town  stores). 
(They  are  marked  by  employers  in  the  in-town  stores.) 

9.  They  secure  advertising  for  school  magazine  and  the 
Year  Book. 

10.  They  report  in  detail  on  talks  by  business  men  given 
before  school. 

Final     Test     Covering     the     Principles     of      Selling, 
Two  Periods  a  W^eek  for  Year 
I.     (25)     Hand  in  as  part  of  your  manual  a  written  demon- 
stration on  the  merchandise  you  demonstrated 
in  class,  based  on  the  results  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, the  oral  criticisms  and  the  written  demon- 
strations of  your  classmates. 
II.     (25)     Hand    in    your    manual    containing    the    lessons 
covered  in  class  and   the   illustrative  material 
collected  from  magazines,  newspapers,  bulletins, 
etc. 
III.     Written  in  class. 

1.     (5)     List  ten  adjectives  which  describe  qualities 
essential  to  success  in  business. 
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2.     (5)     List  characteristics  which  must  be  true  of 
your  speech  in   order  to  have  it  quaUfy 
as  "Good  Business  Enghsh." 
,  3.     (2)     What  does  the  sales  person  hope  to  accomphsh 

through  the  first  step  of  the  sale,  pre- 
approach? 

4.  (2)     Define  approach. 

5.  (4)     Name  the  factors  which  play  an  important 

part  in  the  employee's  approach  to  the 
public. 

6.  (5)     Name   the   two   kinds   of   verbal   approach, 

illustrate  each  and  tell  which  is  usually 
the  most  effective. 

7.  (7)     List  seven  characteristics  of  the  merchandise 

wanted  by  the  customer  which  you  must 
take  into  consideration  in  order  to  be 
sure  you  have  helped  her  satisfactorily. 

8.  (3)     How    can    the    sales    person    discover    the 

characteristics  referred  to  in  7? 

9.  In  showing  merchandise  to  a  customer  who 

has  a  vague  idea  what  she  needs: 

a.  (3)     What  should  you  show  first? 

b.  (1)     How  many  articles? 

c.  (2)     How  should  you  display  it? 

d.  (1)     When  should  you  stop  bringing  out 

additional  merchandise? 

10.  (5)     In    attempting    to    interest     customers    in 

merchandise  in  addition  to  that  which 
they  came  in  to  buy,  from  what  five 
groups  of  merchandise  may  you  choose? 

11.  (5)     Give  five  examples  of  laxness  on  the  part 

of  sales  people  which  may  result  in  fewer 
sales. 

Final  Test  (Covering  One  Period  Each  Week  for  the 

Year) 
I.  (25)  Hand  in  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  in  the 
selling  field,  observing  the  rules  set  up  by  one  of 
the  latest  authorities  in  Business  Letter  Writing. 
This  letter  has  been  prepared  outside  of  class 
with  the  help  of  "The  Business  Letter  Writer's 
Manual,"  by  Charles  Edgar  Buck. 
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II.     (25)     Hand  in  a  manual  you  prepared  outside  of  class 

and    illustrative    material    you    have    collected 

from    outside    sources    such    as    newspapers, 

magazines,  bulletins,  etc. 

III.     (50)     1.     (10)     Name  ten  sources  which  may  aid  you 

in  finding  an  opening  for  a  position. 

2.  (3)     Name  three  ways  in  which  you  can  get 

in  touch  with  a  prospective  employer. 

3.  (6)     Name    three    factors    which    play    an 

important  part  in  the  impression  you 
make  on  an  employment  manager. 

4.  (12)     Give  the   six  steps  to  be   observed  in 

filling  out  an  application  blank. 

5.  (3)     Name    three    purposes    of    a    working 

certificate. 

6.  (8)     Name  and  define  four  ways  in  which 

employers  pay  sales  people. 

7.  (8)     Name   the   four  essentials  you   should 

observe    in    writing    an    application 
letter. 

System 
I 
Name  two  devices  a  store  may  use  to  record  its  sales. 

II 
List  the  parts  of  a  sales  book. 

Ill 
Give  five  rules  to  be  observed  in  making  out  sales  checks. 

IV 

1.  What  are  the  two  main  parts  of  a  sales  check? 

2.  Name  the  parts  into  which     each  main  part  may  be 
divided. 

V 
List  nine  kinds  of  information  which  the  typical  sales  check 
should  record. 

VI 
Name  five  kinds  of  sales  checks  which  the  sales  person  must 
be  able  to  fill  out  in  order  to  record  the  sales  of  the  average 
department  store  sales  correctly. 
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January,  1932 
I.     Please  check  candy  stock  and  render  correct  amounts  in 
proper  spaces. 
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Original  amounts 

Number  left 

Number  sold 

Value  of  sales 

Amount  total  sales 


160 
44 


120 
21 


44 


24 

7 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Write  the  location  of  the  following  stores: 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Filene's,  The  Shepard  Stores, 
Gilchrist's,  R.  H.  White  Company. 
From  the  following  foods  select  five  that  will  make  a  well- 
balanced  lunch  while  at  business.  Give  the  principal 
food  substance  in  the  selected  numbers,  and  tell  what 
each  does  for  the  human  body : 

Apples,    cocoa,    doughnuts,    milk,    tea,    bread    and 

butter,   rice   pudding,   cup   cakes,   macaroni,   egg 

salad,  vegetable  soup,  spinach,  beef  loaf,  ice  cream, 

carrots,    tomato,    tomato    salad,    cherry    sundae, 

fried  ham,  apple  pie. 

Of  the  following  opening  remarks  to  customers,  star  the 

best  three  and  give  your  reasons  for  the  selection  of 

each: 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  waited  on?" 

"May  I  help  you?" 

"These  are  50  cents." 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  apron  which  I  am  sure  will  be 

attractive  on  you." 
"Do  you  want  one  of  these  books?" 
"May  I  show  you  some  of  our  new  neckties?" 
"Who  is  the  next?" 
Make  out  the  sales  check  for  the  following  sale  and  print 
the  address: 

Dept.  88.     Sales  person  — . 
Mrs.  Frank  Stevens, 
304  Stoughton  street, 
Roslindale,  Mass. 
charges  and  sends  to  her  address  the  following  mer- 
chandise : 

b\  yards  of  muslin  at  SI. 59  a  yard. 
25  yards  of  print  at  $0.12|  a  yard. 
11  yards  of  crepe  at  $0.17  a  yard. 
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VI.  Mention  three  types  of  customers  who  require  special 
service  and  attention  and  state  one  special  service 
that  you  would  render  to  each. 

January,  1932 
I.     (a)     What  was  the  original  cause  for  advertising? 

{h)     Give  what  you  think  are  the  six  most  important 
purposes  of  advertising  today. 
II.     You  are  launching  new  products  upon  the  market  and 
will  advertise  extensively.     Choose  one  product  from 
the  following  list: 

a.     A  new  5-cent  candy  package. 
h.     An  inexpensive  movie  camera. 

c.  A  new  literary  magazine. 

d.  An  improved  zipper  fastener. 

1.  What  medium  will  you  use  chiefly?     What  two 

other  mediums  will  you  use  additionally? 

2.  What  will  be  your  appeal? 

3.  Explain   any   use   of   psychology  you   will   find 

valuable  in  planning  your  advertising  material. 

III.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  business: 

turnover,  jobber,  commission,  bonus,  retailer. 

IV.  Name  the  three  parts  of  a  scale  and  tell  briefly  what 

each  part  covered  in  a  transaction. 
V.     Check  the  following  account  of  a  cashier  in  the  lunch- 
room, and  fill  in  all  blank  spaces: 
5-cent  check:     check  number  beginning        067781 
check  number  ending  067942 

Amount  sold 
1-cent  check:     check  number  beginning        050318 
check  number  ending  050361 

Amount  sold 

Value  of  1-cent  checks  sold 
Value  of  5-cent  checks  sold 
Total  value 

Value  of  bank  (beginning)    $1 .00 
Amount  of  cash  due 
VI.     State  in  what  division  of  store  organization  the  follow- 
ing positions  belong,  and  tell  briefly  the  duties  of 
each: 
Buyer.  Welfare  worker.     Head  of  stock. 

Sales  person.  Statistician. 
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VII.     Make  out  a  sales  check  for  the  following  sale: 
Dept.  62.     Sales  person  14. 
Mr.  John  T.  Richards, 
13  Freeman  Street, 
Canton,  Mass. 
charges  and  takes  with  him 
18  screws  at  2  for  5  cents, 
12  yards  of  screening  at  10  cents  a  foot, 
1  pint  of  oil  at  $1  a  gallon. 
VIII.     Explain  what  is  meant  by  "Association  of  ideas"  in 
salesmanship,  and  how  this  can  be  carried  out  in 
establishing  a  clientele. 

January,  1932 
I.     (a)     Classify  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 
(6)     What  properties  largely  determine  the  usefulness 
of  these  materials?     Answer  in  detail. 
II.     What  cotton  materials  would  you  use  for: 
a.     A  bathrobe?     Why? 
h.     Draperies  for   north  room?     Why? 
c.     Heavy  curtains  for  a  theater?     Why? 

III.  What  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Washington 

streets? 
What  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Avon  and  Washington 

streets? 
What    store   is   at    the    corner   of  Temple  place  and 

Washington  street? 
What  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Washington 

streets? 

IV.  (a)     What  is  a  budget?     State  the  advantage  of  making 

one? 
(6)     Criticize  the  following  budget  and  make  it  over  to 

a  better  balanced  account : 
Personal  Budget.  12.00  a  week  income. 

Room  and  board.  2.00 

Lunches.  1.50 

Carfares.  1 .  20 

Recreation.  2.00 

Clothes.  .    5.00 

Church  and  charity.  .  30 
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V.     Fill  out  the  following  sales  slip: 

Dept.  12.  Sales  person  10. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Nelson 

13  Fuller  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
buys   the   following   purchases,  gives   the  girl  $2  and 

has  the  goods  sent  to  her  home. 
6  dozen  paper  napkins  at  50  cents  per  gross. 
4  packages  envelopes  at  2  packages  for  15  cents. 
2  ounces  chalk  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
VI.        Goods  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  a  week  $156.75. 
Goods  purchased  during  the  week  $78.50. 
Goods  sold  during  the  week  $198.75. 
Credits  for  the  week  $40.70. 

What  was  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  week? 

Color  —  Line  —  Design 

I 

Name  the  hues  on  the  Munsell  color  wheel  in  their  order. 

1.  Principal  hues. 

2.  Intermediate  hues. 

3.  Principal  and  intermediate  hues. 

II 

Name  the  three  dimensions  of  color.     Define  each.     Illus- 
trate by  a  sketch. 

Ill 
Name  and  define  five  schemes  of  color  harmonies. 

IV 

In  selecting  garments  from  the  standpoint  of  color,  list  the 
factors  which  you  must  consider. 

V 
Give  positive  and  negative  advice  which  will  help  people 
select  their  harmonies  more  successfully. 

Arithmetic 
I 
Write  the  following  as  decimals.     Do  not  write  down  the 
fractions. 

ill2.5Qi7135  03  4  1 

2  3  Z  3  ft  "J4  8  8  8  8  ^i  5  TTT 
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II 

A  sales  person  has  made  the  following  sales.     What  is  the 
amount  of  her  tally? 

3.38 

3.12 

8.75 

2.50 

2.25 

3.33 

1.15 

4.25 

6.27 

8.75 

1.25 

4.25 
If  she  receives  ^  per  cent  commission  what  will  her  com- 
mission be  for  that  day? 

If  her  salary  is  $14  a  week,  how  much  will  she  have  earned 
that  day? 

Ill 
A  sales  person  sold  3  spools  of  silk  at     $0. 18 

1  box  of  pins,  .  35 

2  packages  bias  tape,   .25 
What  is  the  total  for  that  sales  check? 

Store  Background 
I 
What  have  you  learned  about  retail  stores  that  make  you  a 
better    w^orker   than   you   would   be  without   having    learned 
these  things?     A  better  customer? 

Employment 

I 

If  you  want  a  position,  what  would  you  do  to  secure  one? 

1 .  How  may  you  get  in  touch  with  vacancies? 

2.  How  may  you  try  to  get  an  interview? 

3.  List  the  things  you  would  do  to  attempt  to  make  a 

favorable  impression. 

4.  List  the  things  you  would  not  do  so  as  to  avoid  making 

an  unfavorable  impression. 

5.  What  questions  about  the  position  would  you  ask? 
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Merchandise 
I 

If  you  went  into  u  department  as  a  new  sales  person,  under 
what  headings  would  you  study  your  merchandise? 

II 

List  all  the  sources  from  which  you  may  get  merchandise 
information. 

Ill 

Select  a  department  in  a  store  and  analyze  the  merchandise 
according  to  the  headings  in  I. 

English 
I.     Why  did  we  study  English  in  our  salesmanship  class? 
II.     What  does  good  English  include? 

III.  1.     List  ten  overworked  words  or  expressions? 

2.  Illustrate  each  as  you  have  heard  it  used. 

3.  Substitute  a  better  way  of  expressing  each  thought 

in  (2). 

IV.  A.     Insert  good  or  ivell 

1.  It  will  give service  and  look for  all 

business  purposes. 

2.  It  hangs and  has lines. 

B.  Answer  each  question  with  either  good  or  ivell  in  a 

complete  sentence. 
L     How  does  Viyella  launder? 

2.  How  does  satin  drape? 

3.  How  does  this  skirt  hang? 

4.  How  does  this  dress  fit? 

C.  Insert  some  form  of  do  —  see 

1.  The  cashier  only what  she  was  told. 

2.  He what  happened. 

3.  I  always  my  stock  work   (well,  good). 

Cross  out  one. 

4.  I my  best  to  sell  that  coat. 

Textiles 
I 
List  the  names  of  the  five  major  fibers  and  give  the  source 
of  each  and  one  characteristic. 

II 
Why  did  we  study  textiles  in  our  salesmanship  class? 
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III 

List  the  headings  under  which  you  advise  studying  each 
of  the  fibers. 

Name  source  identification. 

IV 

Name  five  weaves  and  tell  how  you  can  recognize  each. 

V 

If  you  need  a  dress  for  wear  as  a  sales  person  in  a  store,  what 
material  will  you  select  and  why? 

Salesmanship 
I 
What  do  customers  expect  of  sales  people? 

II 
Name  the  parts  into  which  a  sale  may  be  divided, 

III 
What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  approach? 

IV 

1.  What  questions  may  you  ask  in  finding  the  customer's 
wants? 

2.  What  questions  should  you  avoid? 

V 
Give  five  suggestions  which  are  apt  to  result  in  a  successful 
sale. 

COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY 

The  committee  on  examinations  in  the  subject  of  commercial 
geography  submits  the  following  as  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  consideration: 

The  courses  in  commercial  geography  as  given  in  the  various 
high  schools  throughout  the  city  vary  widely  in  content  and 
method  of  presentation.  The  physical,  political  or  economic 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  stressed,  according  to  the  conviction 
of  the  individual  school,  or  instructor,  as  to  where  emphasis 
should  be  placed. 

In  many  classes  the  work  is  mainly  a  study  of  products  and 
countries,  almost  encyclopedic  in  its  treatment.  Some  schools 
attempt  to  cover  merely  the  United  States;  others  add  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  the  closest  trade  relations;  few 
co\er  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  some  cases  a  course 
is  built  up  with  transportation  as  a  basis.     Still  another  plan 
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begins  with  the  geologic  history  and  formation  of  Boston  as  a 
foundation.  From  this  starting  point  a  similar  study  is  made 
of  New  England,  then  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  All 
other  topics,  such  as  production,  transportation,  location  of 
industries,  growth  of  cities,  etc.,  are  developed  in  relation  to 
these  underlying  geologic  facts. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  is  mainly  due  to  two  things: 

First. —  The  size  of  the  subject  itself.  The  usual  time 
allowance  for  commercial  geography  in  the  high  schools  is 
three  periods  weekly  for  one  year,  which  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  cover  adequately  a  single  phase  of  the  subject. 

Second. —  There  has  been  no  established  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  ground  to  be  covered  'by  the  geography  of  the 
intermediate  schools  and  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
high  schools,  resulting  in  much  duplication  and  overlapping. 

'I'his  condition  must  be  remedied  before  anything  hke  uni- 
formity in  testing  can  be  secured.  It  must  be  determined 
and  agreed  upon  as  to  just  what  ground  the  intermediate 
school  shall  take  as  its  field,  and  what  shall  be  left  to  the 
senior  high  school;  there  is  to  be  no  poaching  on  the  territory 
of  the  other  school  thereafter. 

This  point  having  been  settled  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  standard  course,  for  the  use  of  all  high  schools,  with 
certain  minimum  essentials,  plus  a  wider  range  of  other  topics 
to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  separate  schools.  Uniform 
tests  may  then  be  devised  to  afford  a  common  basis  for  measur- 
ing the  achievement  of  pupils  in  all  schools. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  much  of  the  essential 
ground  could  be  covered  by  a  set  of  films  to  be  shown  in  rota- 
tion in  all  schools,  the  pupils  then  being  tested  as  to  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  feels  that  while  excellent  work 
is  being  done  by  our  teachers  throughout  the  city,  our  course 
in  this  vital  subject  is  in  great  need  of  careful  consideration 
and  thorough  organization  with  definite  ground  to  be  covered. 
Without  wishing  to  interfere  with  any  conscientious  teacher 
we  must  have  a  standard  frame  work,  at  least,  proceeding  in 
uniform  order  throughout  the  year,  to  insure  to  our  pupils 
adequate  and  equal  knowledge,  capable  of  measurement  with 
some  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  following  illustrative  questions  and  tests  are  taken 
from  those  furnished  by  different  teachers.  They  are  suggestive 
rather  than  complete. 
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Questions  to  Test  Knowledge  of  Formation  and  Changes 
IN  the  Earth's  Surface. 

1.  How  were  veins  of  metal  formed  in  rocks? 

2.  What  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  made  possible  the  hard 

coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania? 

3.  How  were  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  formed? 

4.  In  what  way  did  the  glacial  period  determine  the  industries 

of  New  England? 

5.  Account  for  the   presence   of  the   "banks"   which  make 

possible  the  fishing  industries  of  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Outline  of  a  Test  on  a  Natural  Product  or  Raw  Material 

1.  Why  produced  in  its  particular  locality? 

2.  Process  or  method  of  production. 

3.  Transportation  involved. 

4.  Where  marketed? 

5.  What  articles  are  received  in  exchange  for  it? 

6.  What  manufacturing  activities  are  based  upon  it? 

Outline  of  a  Test  on  a  Manufactured  Product 

1.  Account  for  the  location  of  the  industry. 

2.  Raw  materials  used  and  sources  of  supply. 

3.  Process  of  manufacture. 

4.  Distribution  of  product. 

General  Test  on  a  Specific  Country  (Canada) 

1.  (a)     What  provinces  furnish  most  of  the  forest  products? 
(b)     In  which  provinces  are  the  manufacturing  industries? 

2.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Canada's  location 

3.  (a)     Name  the  prairie  provinces. 

(6)     What  handicaps  does  the  grain  industry  face? 

4.  (a)     Where  are  the  principal  nickel  and  silver  mines? 
(b)     In  which  province  are  the  asbestos  quarries? 

5.  Name  the  five  leading  groups  of  manufactures. 

6.  (a)     Locate  the  coal  mines  of  Canada. 

(6)     What   bearing   has   the   coal   industry    had    on    the 
development  of  manufacturing  industries? 

7.  (a)     AVhat  has  caused  Montreal  to  become  a  leading  city? 

(b)  What  has  caused  Winnipeg  to  become  known  as  the 

"Chicago  of  Canada"? 

(c)  To  what  is  the  importance  of  Halifax  due? 
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Questions  on  Transportation 

1.  Name   in   order   of   development   the   different   forms   of 

transportation  used  by  men. 

2.  What   connection  is  there   between   the   development   of 

transportation  and  the  growth  of  civilization? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Africa  had  been 

called  the  "Dark  Continent"? 

4.  What  advantages  has  each  of  the  following  methods  of 

transportation,  water,  land,  air?     What  disadvantages? 

5.  AVhy  have  suburban  electric  car  lines  so  nearly  disappeared 

in  recent  years? 

Questions  Requiring  Reasoning  Ability 

1.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  climate 

of  Great  Britain. 

2.  AVith  what   physical   difficulties   does   the   city  of   New 

Orleans  have  to  contend? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  geographic  conditions  unfavorable  to 

the  development  of  Russia. 

4.  Explain  the  presence  of  grapes  and  other  fruits  from  Chile 

and  Argentina  in  the  Boston  markets. 

5.  Explain  the  presence  of  American  machinery  in  a  Birming- 

ham (England)  automobile  factory. 

6.  The  only  blast  furnace  in  New  England  is  located  near 

Boston.     Show  where  it  may  secure  its  fuel,  ore,  and 
sell  its  product. 

7.  What  type  of  industry  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the 

hill  towns  of  western  Massachusetts. 

8.  Why  is  a  water  power  electric  plant  unable  to  compete 

as  successfully  as  formerly  with  steam? 

9.  Give  at  least  four  reasons  why  manufacturing  has  been 

so  largely  concentrated  in  the  north  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States. 
10.     What  caused  Chicago  to  develop  into  so  important  an 
industrial  center? 

Map  Questions 
1.  A  tramp  steamer  makes  the  following  trip:  Leaves  New 
York  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  for  Hamburg,  Germany.  There  it 
secures  a  half-miUion  dollar  cargo  of  beet  sugar  for  Philadelphia. 
There  it  contracts  to  take  railroad  equipment  to  Yokohama  via 
the  Panama  Canal.  At  Yokohama  it  stacks  its  hold  full  of 
bags  of  peanuts  for  Marseilles.     In  that  port  it  secures  a  cargo 
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of  cans,  kegs,  and  barrels  of  olive,  cocoanut  and  peanut  oil  for 
Buenos  Aires.  Unable  to  secure  a  cargo  here,  our  steamer 
proceeds  to  Santos  in  ballast,  there  loading  coffee  for  New 
Orleans.  Here  it  is  filled  with  bales  of  cotton  for  JNIanchester, 
England.  It  goes  without  cargo  from  that  city  to  Glasgow, 
where  it  takes  on  structural  steel  and  iron  for  Vancouver. 
Slipping  down  to  Seattle  it  secures  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Sydney, 
Australia,  where  it  picks  up  a  cargo  of  wool  for  Boston,  pro- 
ceeding via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  and  putting  in  at 
Cape  Town  for  coal  for  its  engines. 

Directions:  On  a  world  map  trace  the  various  trips  of  the 
steamer,  indicating  all  ports  at  which  it  has  touched. 

2.  The  following  has  been  clipped  from  the  "Shipping 
News"  of  a  daily  paper: 

Laganbank  (br)  sailed  Shanghai,  Jan.  3,  Hongkong  7th, 
Manila  10th,  Cebu  13th,  Sourabaya  21st,  Smaarang  22d, 
Batavia  23d,  Singapore  Feb.  2d,  Penang  5th,  Colombo  9th, 
via  Suez  20th,  Port  Said  20th  and  Algiers  26th. 

On  a  world  map  trace  the  course  of  the  "Laganbank," 
indicating  the  ports,  and  the  cargoes  it  might  possibly  have 
picked   up   at   each. 

General  Memory  Test. 

1.  Name  the  inventions  associated  with  each  of  the  following 

names : 
a.     George  Stephenson. 
h.     Robert  Fulton. 

c.  Eh  Whitney. 

d.  Alexander  G.  Bell. 

e.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

2.  Name  the  inventors  of  the  following  machines: 

a.  Steam  engine. 

b.  Power  loom. 

c.  Linotype  machine. 

d.  Typewriter. 

e.  Phonograph. 

3.  Name  the  approximate  dates  for  the  following: 

a.  First  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

b.  First  steamship  hne  in  the  United  States. 

c.  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

d.  Lindbergh's  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

e.  Opening  of  the  Transandian  railroad. 
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Locate  the  following  canals: 
a.     Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
h.     Panama. 

c.  Suez. 

d.  Kiel. 

e.  Manchester. 

Name  the  five  leading  cities  of: 
a.     The  world. 
h.     The  United  States. 

c.  New  England. 

d.  Massachusetts. 

e.  Canada. 

Name  the  chief  industry  of  each  of  the  following: 
a.     Detroit. 
h.     Minneapolis. 

c.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

d.  Paterson. 

e.  Seattle. 

Locate  the  following  cities: 

a.     Singapore. 

h.     Osaka. 

c.     Cape  Town. 

(/.     Mendoza. 

e.     Auckland. 
Name  some  fact  of  interest  connected  with  the  following: 

a.     Colombo. 

h     Odessa. 

c.  Marseilles. 

d.  Southampton. 

e.  Honolulu. 


TYPEWRITING   EXAMINATIONS 
The  achievement  type  of  test  has  been  fairly  well  developed 
and  is  the  standard  in  use,  but  all  forms  are  probably  a  long  way 
from  perfection.     The  following  types  of  achievement  tests 
are  noted: 

1.  The   'perfect   copy     used   in   connection    with   text-book 
exercises  and  other  assignments. 

2.  Timed  teds  of  different  lengths,  usually  used  on  straight 
copy  matter. 

3.  Production    tests     on    \-anous    business    forms    used    in 
office  situations. 
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4.  New-type  tests  of  knowledge,  such  as: 

a.  True-false  tests. 

b.  Completion  tests. 

c.  Multiple  choice  tests. 

5.  Uniform  tests  issued  by  educational  authorities  and 
others  which  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  types  of  tests. 

Discussion  of  Aims,  Frequency,  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages, Method  of  Administering  and  Sample 
Copies. 

1.  Perfect  Exercises.  The  aim  is  to  develop  accuracy  and 
artistic  arrangement.  This  test  is  less  frequently  administered 
than  formerly  because,  while  it  may  have  the  advantage  of 
achieving  the  aims  stated,  it  usually  unnecessarily  depresses 
speed  and  fluency,  the  other  desirable  attributes  of  skill.  It 
also  places  an  unnecessary  burden  of  correcting  upon  the 
teacher.     It  is  easy  to  administer  except  from  this  angle. 

2.  Timed  Tests.  The  aim  should  be  to  learn  to  sustain 
speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency  of  mental  and  manual  operations, 
to  improve  and  fix  more  dependable  habits,  and  build  basic 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  machine  as  a  writing  tool.  The  frequency 
of  use  depends  upon  the  teacher's  philosophy  of  the  learning 
process  and  the  course  as  a  whole.  Too  often  this  philosophy 
is  incomplete,  and  timed  tests  are  used  as  "busy  work"  or  with 
poor  preparation  before  the  test  and  without  necessary  sub- 
sequent study  of  performance  and  skill-improvement  practice. 
In  these  instances  much  of  the  value  of  the  test  is  lost.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  not  all  work  that  is  timed  and 
commonly  called  "test"  should  be  treated  in  that  way.  Most 
of  it  should  be  "drill." 

A  record  sheet  or  graph  chart  of  progress  is  essential  for 
best  results.  A  certain  routine  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
results  should  be  used  with  timed  tests.  This  has  been  fairly 
well  determined  and  fixed  by  experienced  workers,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  not  well  understood  by  many  teachers.  Setting 
up  the  administrative  routine  requires  some  effort,  but  it  is 
uniform  and  exceedingly  simple  to  operate  thereafter. 

A  wise  choice  of  copy  material  should  be  made  to  fit  the  daily 
needs.  A  few  text-books  provide  this.  Some  of  the  material 
published  by  the  typewriter  companies  in  the  past  meets  this 
specification. 

3.  Production    Tests.     This   aim    is   to   check     up   on  the 
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student's  throwing  ability  as  he  learns  to  do  practical  office 
work.  It  should  include  ability  to  handle  complicated  as  well 
as  simple  situations  involving  typins-  Probably  too  much 
work  of  this  kind  is  now  treated  as  poorly  motivated  "drill" 
and  there  is  too  little  "testing."  This  type  of  testing  should 
extend  to  every  common  business  application  of  typing,  and 
to  a  level  of  performance  with  each  type  of  application  such  as 
will  insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
beginning  typist.  If  the  various  applications  to  business  forms 
are  attacked  systematically  in  the  learning  process,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  such  learning  is  tested  by  demanding  an 
increasing  output  with  acceptable  quality  will  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  teacher  as  he  checks  individual  daily 
progress.  If  unsystematically  attacked,  one  form  in  one  period 
and  a  totally  different  form  the  next,  progress  will  be  less 
obvious  and  tests  probably  less  frequent  with  poorer  results 
at  the  end  of  the  course. 

After  the  student  has  mastered  these  applications  to  business 
forms,  production  tests  should  assume  the  form  of  projects 
involving  intelligent  use  of  a  variety  of  forms  in  sequence. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  sort  of  testing  is  that  it  creates  a 
problem  in  correcting  papers  which  must  be  delegated  more  or 
less  to  the  students;  but  any  disadvantage  is  offset  by  the 
common  recognition  of  the  fact  that  typing  courses  must 
"train  for  the  job."  This  is  the  nearest  the  school  can  come 
to  duplicating  the  job  situation  and,  therefore,  regardless  of 
difficulties  of  administering  it,  this  type  of  test  must  be  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  other  types  mentioned  as  far  as  vocational 
aims  are  concerned. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  test  will  be  found  in 
Neuner  and  Bowman,  "Typewriting  With  Business  Practice," 
pages  168  to  170. 

4.  New-Type  Tests  of  KNOWLEDGE.  We  have  purposely 
included  the  limiting  characteristic  of  all  new-type  tests  in  the 
title  of  this  subdivision.  Skill  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
any  typing  course  —  many  complex  skills.  Much  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  of  these  new-type  tests  in  other  subjects. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  really  advantageous  to  check  up  (m  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  a  student,  they  possess  values  superior  to 
the  old  essay  type  of  tests;  but  long  before  new-type  tests 
were  heard  of,  all  progressive  commercial  educators  had  dropped 
the  essay  form  of  test  in  typewriting. 
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A  study  of  all  uniform  tests  shows  that  the  trend  is  generally 
toward  the  production  type  of  test  already  described,  with  some 
examples  of  the  timed  test  and  now  and  then  an  example  of  the 
perfect  copy  type  of  test.  A  few  states,  such  as  Wisconsin, 
have  used  new-type  tests  in  state  surveys.  A  copy  of  the  New 
York  State  Regents  test  in  Typewriting  1  and  2  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Reference  No.  17, 
has  Miss  Clem's  standard  tests  for  Junior  and  Senior  type- 
writing for  sale.  These  tests  were  used  in  a  recent  Wisconsin 
state  survey. 

The  following  list  of  typewriting  examinations  will  be  of 
value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  definite  information  in  regard 
to  a  particular  type  of  test. 

SUMMARY 

These  various  reports  carry  their  special  message  to  the 
individual  fields  of  work. 

They  represent  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
examination,  and  show  an  understanding  of  the  essential 
part  which  examinations  play  as  an  element  in  teaching  pro- 
cedure. They  recognize,  best  of  all,  that  success  in  an  exam- 
ination means  successful  teaching,  or  as  Sir  John  Adams  has 
said  so  wisely, 

"Success  at  an  examination  results  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  relevant  ideas  have  during  the  school  course  ac- 
quired so  great  a  presentative  activity  that  the  mere 
sight  of  the  examination  question  calls  up  the  required 
ideas." 

As  the  chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Council  on  Elementary  Supervision  and 
the  Council  on  Secondary  Supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  C.  Mellyn, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR    THE 

COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMENT    IN 

GRADES  X,  XI,  AND  XII 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMISSION 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  22,  1932. 
Mr.  P.\trick  T.  Campbell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
My  dear  Mr.  Campbell, — The  committee  appointed  by  you 
in  1930  to  stud}^  the  field  of  commercial  education  makes  here- 
with the  third  formal  report  of  its  activities.  Two  other  formal 
reports  of  the  work  of  this  committee  have  been  submitted  to 
you  and  are  on  file  in  your  office. 

I.  Report  on  the  subject  of  Office  Practice,  January,  1931. 

II.  General  Report,  June,  1931. 

During  the  school  year  1931-32,  the  committee  has  been 
studying  the  content  of  various  courses  of  study  and  preparing 
a  plan  for  correlating  and  strengthening  the  commercial  work 
so  that  our  schools  may  better  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
business  and  serve  the  community  more  economically  and 
efficiently. 

An  outstanding  weakness  in  the  organization  of  commercial 
education  in  the  Boston  high  schools  is  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in   the    administration   of   the    commercial    curricula.     Many 
discrepancies  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  result  of  close  analysis 
and  comparison  of  existing  commercial  curricula  in  various 
city  high  schools : 
I.     Variation  of  credit  allowance  and  time  allotment  of  indi- 
vidual subjects.     Bookkeeping  I  and  Bookkeeping  II 
in  some  schools  carries  4  points  credit  and   in   other 
schools  5  points  credit. 

II.  Content  of  individual  subjects  loosely  defined  and  the 

successive  years  of  a  progressive  study  improperly 
articulated.  Duplication  of  work  and  overlapping  of 
subject-matter  are  quite  evident. 

III.  Lack  of  standards  of  accomplishment  as  requirements 

for  promotion  and  graduation. 
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IV.  Pupils  transferring  from  one  high  school  to  another  are 
often  seriously  handicapped  because  of  the  variations 
in  pupil  accomplishment  in  different  city  schools. 

The  problem  of  curriculum  improvement  resolves  itself  into 
three  elements: 

I.     Unification  of  the  content  of  the  individual  courses. 
II.     Supervision  of  teaching. 
III.     Testing  of  the  results. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  undertaken  as  its  project  the 
first  of  these  three  steps,  believing  that  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
structive plan  of  reorganization  of  the  commercial  curricula 
should  be  based  upon  the  coordination  of  the  integral  parts  of 
each  curriculum.  The  content  of  the  individual  subjects  must 
be  clearly  defined  and  standards  of  accomphshment  and  mini- 
mum essentials  established.  With  this  objective  in  view,  the 
committee  has  prepared  a  tentative  syllabus  containing  outlines 
of  the  major  commercial  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, typewriting,  office  practice,  commercial  law,  and  com- 
mercial geography.  Clerical  practice  has  been  omitted  from 
this  report  because  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gould  is  considering  this  subject. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this  syllabus  should  be 
assembled  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  commercial  teachers  next  September.  It  is 
our  expectation  that  each  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
in  every  high  school  will  actively  direct  the  try-out  of  the  out- 
lines for  the  year  1932-33.  At  the  end  of  the  experimental 
period,  each  head  of  department  should  be  asked  to  summarize 
the  suggestions  for  improvement  and  criticisms  of  the  syllabus 
and  return  the  report  to  the  committee.  A  revision  of  the 
pamphlet  will  then  be  undertaken  by  the  committee  in  the 
light  of  the  suggestions  received  from  the  commercial  teachers. 
With  the  earnest  cooperation  of  our  coworkers,  the  committee 
hopes  eventually  to  complete  a  syllabus  so  that  each  commercial 
teacher  may  have  guidance  in  her  work. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  this  tentative 
syllabus  was  as  follows: 

I.  Subcommittees  were  appointed  by  the  chairman  and  to 
each  committee  was  assigned  a  special  subject  for 
investigation. 
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II.  Tentative  outlines  were  prepared  by  these  connnittees 
and  were  submitted  by  the  heads  of  departments  to 
the  teachers  in  the  commercial  work. 

III.  These  tentative  outlines  were  then  returned  to  the  sub- 

committees and    all  suggestions  for  improvement  and 
criticisms  carefully  examined  in  conferences. 

IV.  A  revision  of  the  outlines  was  made,  based  upon  the  help 

received  from  the  subject  teachers  in  the  commercial 

departments  of  the  high  schools. 

The  committee  now  offers  for  your  consideration  a  pamphlet 

entitled,    ''Tentative   Course   of   Study   for   the   Commercial 

Department."     The  following  outlines  of  courses  will  be  found 

therein : 

Bookkeeping  I. 
Bookkeeping  II. 
Bookkeeping  III. 
Shorthand  I. 
Shorthand  II. 
Typewriting  I. 
Typewriting  II. 
Office  Practice. 

Three  Courses  indicated. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Commercial  Law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.   L.  HoFFACKER,  Chairman. 
Elizabeth  A.  Nash, 
Margaret  Little, 
Robert  Bitzer, 
Lewis  A.  Newton, 
Thaddeus  J.  Keefe, 

Committee. 
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FOREWORD 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1930,  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  late 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  Boston,  appointed  a  committee 
to  serve  under  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  then  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  charge  of  Commercial  Education,  to  study  the  whole  field  of 
commercial  education  with  the  view  of  outlying  uniform  courses  in  sub- 
jects included  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 

The  committee  submits,  herewith,  the  third  of  its  several  reports  in 
connection  with  this  study.  This  report  is  a  tentative  syllabus  containing 
the  aims  of  the  vaiious  subjects,  their  place  in  the  program,  the  number  of 
class  hours,  and  the  diploma  credits  to  be  allowed. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SYLLABUS 
The  problem  of  curricula  improvement  resolves  itself  into  three  elements: 
I.     Standardization  of  the  content  of  the  individual 
n.     Supervision  of  teaching. 
in.     Testing  of  the  results. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  as  its  project  this  y^afil^A^isSi^of  these 
steps,  believing  that  the  foundation  of  a  constructive  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commercial  curricula  should  be  based  upon  the  coordination 
of  the  integral  parts  of  each  curriculum.  The  content  of  the  individual 
subjects  must  be  clearly  defined  and  standards  of  accomplishment  and 
minimum  essentials  established. 

With  this  objective  in  view,  the  committee  has  prepared  a  tentative 
syllabus  containing  outlines  of  the  major  commercial  subjects,  such  as 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  office  practice,  commercial  law, 
and  commercial  geography.  Clerical  practice  has  been  omitted  from  this 
report  because  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Gould  is  working 
on  this  subject. 

The  committee  presents  this  syllabus  to  the  commercial  teachers  of 
Boston  with  the  expectation  that  each  head  of  department  will  actively 
direct  the  try-out  of  the  outlines  during  the  school  year  1932-33.  At 
the  end  of  the  experimental  period,  each  head  of  department  will  be  asked 
to  summarize  the  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  syllabus  and  return 
the  report  to  the  committee. 

In  the  light  of  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  received  from  the  com- 
mercial teachers,  the  committee  will  revise  this  pamphlet.  With  the 
earnest  cooperation  of  our  coworkers  the  committee  hopes  eventually 
to  complete  a  syllabus  that  will  give  definite  guidance  to  every  commercial 
teacher. 

THE  AIMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
"In  a  democracy  the  system  of  education  must  be  for  all  the  people  — 
furthermore,  it  must  respond  to  the  demands  of  society  as  a  whole,  which 
upon  analysis  break  up  into  the  demands  of  certain  specified  groups. 
There  are  the  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  the  training  of  pro- 
ducers each  able  to  bear  his  own  economic  load.  We  have  the  demands 
of  society  for  training  for  citizenship.  We  have  the  demands  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself  for  his  rights  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  culture 
of  the  race. 
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"  The  individual  must  be  educated  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer. 
He  must  be  developed  to  his  highest  capacity  as  an  individual  and  be 
trained  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  society.  He  must  be  trained 
to  cany  his  own  economic  load  and  to  produce  a  surplus,  and  also  be  con- 
sidered as  an  heir  to  the  heritage  of  the  ages.  His  education,  then,  must 
be  purposeful  in  several  ways." —  Arthur  F.  Payne  (Administration  of 
Vocational  Education,  pages  3-4). 

This  summary  of  the  social  basis  and  educational  philosophy  of  all 
vocational  training  applies  particularly  to  the  structure  and  content  of 
commercial  curricula.  To  recognize,  and  then  to  fulfil,  the  proper  aims 
of  an  adequate  commercial  program,  we  must  consider  the  pupil  first  in 
relation  to  the  social  organization,  and  then  in  relation  to  his  future  spe- 
cialized work.  Any  vocational  education  that  contemplates  merely  the 
earning  of  a  living  and  has  no  wider  vision  of  the  development  of  the 
individual  stops  far  short  of  the  ideal.  Material  gain  cannot  measure  the 
value  of  a  man  as  a  citizen,  parent,  neighbor,  or  worker.  To  be  really 
valuable,  he  must  be  an  active  participator  in  various  social  relationships 
and  by  right  attitudes  and  personal  service  make  his  definite  individual 
contribution  to  society. 

A  great  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  clarifj'ing  the  aims  of  high 
school  training  was  made  in  191S,  when  the  Commission  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Education  crystallized  the  results  of  sound  edu- 
cational thought  in  the  permanent  and  definite  statement  of  the  Seven 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Education  in  the  secondary  schools.  These  aims 
are  as  follows: 

I.     Health  and  physical  development. 
II.     Vocational  training. 

III.  Social  cooperation. 

IV.  Worthy  use  of  leisure. 

V.     Worthy  home  membership. 
VI.     Command  of  the  fundamental  processes. 
VII.     Ethical  character. 

Every  curriculum  set  up  in  the  secondary  school  must  be  consciously 
designed  to  realize  the  broad  objectives  of  all  high  school  education  as 
well  as  the  specific  and  narrower  aims  of  the  particular  field  in  which  it  is 
to  function.  Commercial  education,  then,  has  a  twofold  objective:  It 
must  be  founded  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education  and 
must  recognize  not  only  these  general  aims,  but,  in  addition,  must  accom- 
plish the  e.xact  and  special  purposes  of  vocational  training.  We  must 
furnish  the  pupil  with  adequate  tools  for  making  a  living  and  also  develop 
ideals  of  character  and  high  standards  of  ethics  that  will  strengthen  his 
growth  into  man's  estate  and  equip  him  for  his  future  social  relationships. 
An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  each  vocational  study  offered  in 
the  commercial  curricula  resolves  itself  into  these  verj'  definite  objectives: 
I.     To  develop  skill  in  the  technique  and  mechanical  details  of  the 

particular  subject. 
II.     To  amplify  this  narrow  skill  training  by  correlation  with  other 
subjects. 

III.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  civic  responsibility  and  social  relationships. 

IV.  To  inculcate  high  ideals  of  service  and  to  develop  character. 
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The  commercial  educator  must  steer  his  course  between  the  narrowly- 
technical  program  and  the  formalized  academic  curriculum  to  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  well-blanced  and  correctly  articulated  commercial 
curriculum  .  The  two  aims  of  all  education  will  then  be  accomplished  — 
"the  foundational  and  the  functional." 

BOOKKEEPING 

Introduction 

Bookkeeping  is  a  required  major  subject  in  the  high  school  commercial 
curriculum.  It  is  begun  in  the  tenth  year  and  may  be  continued  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  This  course  of  study  assumes  a  minimum 
allotment  of  five  periods  per  week,  of  approximately  forty  minutes  each. 

The  method  of  approach  to  the  teaching  of  formal  bookkeeping  may  be 
left  to  the  individual  preference  of  those  in  charge  of  this  work  in  the  high 
schools.  Whatever  method  is  used  and  whatever  modification  of  the 
suggested  order  of  topics  in  the  course  of  study  is  made,  the  necessity 
exists  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  general  and  specific  aims  in  the 
work  of  each  year  and  for  the  completion  of  the  minimum  essentials  for 
each  half-year  at  the  stipulated  time. 

General  Aims  of  Bookkeeping 

1 .  To  develop  in  pupils  habits  of  neatness,  precision,  accuracy  and  syste- 

matic procedure  that  will  become  ingrained  in  their  personality  and 
will  be  reflected  in  their  other  activities. 

2.  To  cultivate  a  wholesome  respect  for  high  business  ideals  —  honesty, 

integrity,  courtesy,  loyalty,  etc. 

3.  To  stress  the  necessity  for  adherence  to  a  strict  code  of  personal  ethics 

for  a  successful  future. 

4.  To  encourage  self-reliance  and  independence  of  thought  and  of  action. 

5.  To  develop  powers  of  attention,  concentration,  sound  reasoning,  good 

judgment  and  concise  expression. 

6.  To  stimulate  the  pupil's  aisthetic  nature  by  the  display  and  considera- 

tion of  specimens  of  high-grade   workmanship  which   reveal   the 
artistry  that  may  be  developed  in  daily  routine  work 

BOOKKEEPING  I 
Introduction 
The  work  of  the  first  year  in  formal  bookkeeping  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  pupils  in  the  bookkeeping  classes  have  already  had 
prior  instruction  in  clerical  practice  by  properly  qualified  teachers  of 
that  subject  in  either  the  intermediate  or  the  high  school.  The  mastery 
of  the  basic  elements  outlined  in  clerical  practice  is  vital  to  the  progress 
and  success  of  first-year  bookkeeping.  There  should  be  a  definile  decision 
as  to  the  previous  training.  Those  who  come  to  this  course  from  Math- 
ematics I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  business  terms  or  papers.  There 
should  not  be  unequal  preparation.  This  is  not  an  outline  for  pupils, 
but  for  teachers. 

Specific  Aims 
1.     To  teach  the  need  and  importance  of  systematic  records  in  the  conduct 
of  business  as  a  source  of  business  information. 
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2.  To  familiarize  pupils  with  the  terminology  of  bookkeeping  and  of 

business. 

3.  To  qualify  pupQs  to  do  simple  recordative  bookkeeping,  and  to  prepare 

and  to  use  the  business  papers  required  in  connection  with  the 
transactions  recorded. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  construct,  to  analyze,  and  to  comprehend 

simple  business  reports  containing  only  the  accounts  assigned  to 
this  year  of  the  subject. 

5.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  function  of  such  accounts  as  are  necessary 

for  the  successful  continuance  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping. 

6.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  field  of 

commerce. 

7.  To  give  pupils  the  experience  of  starting  a  piece  of  work  and  carrying 

it  to   its   completion   on   their  own   responsibility,   though  under 
direction. 
Required  in  the  tenth  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  school  year, 
and  five  points  of  credit  is  allowed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  methods  of  approach,  and 
that  text-books  on  the  authorized  list  are  written  from  these  several 
points  of  view,  the  outline  for  Bookkeeping  I  contains  only  the  ground  to 
be  covered  in  this  first  year  of  formal  bookkeeping.  The  method  of 
procedure  and  the  order  of  procedure  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
department  in  the  various  high  schools.  Regardless  of  the  method  used, 
there  should  be  a  certain  Ust  of  minimum  essentials  to  be  covered  each 
year.  In  the  first  year,  the  list  of  accounts  to  be  studied  is  as  follows: 
First  Half- Year. 

Cash. 

Purchases. 

Sales. 

Freight-In. 

Customers'  Accounts, 

Creditors'  Accounts. 

Merchandise  Inventory  (Beginning). 

Selling  Expense. 

General  Expense. 

Notes  Receivable. 

Notes  Payable. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures. 

Capital  Account  —  »SoIe  Proprietorship. 
Second  Half- Year. 

Land. 

Building. 

Depreciation. 

Maintenance  of  Buildings. 

Merchandise  Inventory  (Ending). 

Proprietor's  Personal  Account. 

Interest  Income. 

Interest  Expense. 

Discount  on  Purchases. 

Discount  on  Sales. 
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Profit  and  Loss. 

Acceptances  (not  as  an  account  but  as  a  subject). 
Simple    Partnership    transactions    such    as    investments    and    dividing 
proper  shares  of  the  net  profit  between  the  partners,  more  in  the  nature 
and  formation  of  partnerships  rather  than  the  full  treatment  of  partner- 
ships, as  this  will  be  covered  in  the  next  year  of  this  subject. 

Books  of  Original  Entry  to  be  thoroughly  covered  in  First  Year  Book- 
keeping: 

General  Journal  Cash  Journal  General  Ledger 

Purchases  Journal  Sales  Journal 

Forms  to  be  included  in  the  First- Year  Bookkeeping: 
Working  Sheet. 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 
Balance  Sheet. 

Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries. 
Post  Closing  Trial  Balance. 

Balanced  and  unbalanced  accounts  in  the  ledger  to  be  governed  by 
standardized  rules  for  ruling. 

BOOKKEEPING  II 

Introduction 
Second-year  bookkeeping  may  be  studied  by  eleventh-year  pupils. 
Especial  emphasis  is  placed  in  this  year  upon  the  technique  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  upon  the  principles  and  practices  that  are  developed  in  the 
pursuance  of  the  course  of  study  for  this  year  to  the  end  that  the  pupUs' 
understanding  of  business  records  and  of  the  division  of  accounting  labor 
in  large  business  organizations  may  be  appreciably  broadened. 

Specific  Aims 
L     To  review  the  principles  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Bookkeeping  I. 

2.  To  review  the  functions  of  accounts  outlined  for  Bookkeeping  I. 

3.  To  teach  the  theory  of  the  following  specific  topics  and  to  emphasize 

the  use  of  special  columns  in  books  of  original  entry  and  auxiliary 
ledgers : 

A.  Controlling  Accounts.         C.     Deferred  Charges. 

B.  Accruals.  D.     Depreciation  and  Reserves. 

4.  To  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  partnership  accounting  through 

the  medium  of  a  practice  set.     Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  following  points: 

A.  Opening  a  new  set  of  books  from  a  Balance  Sheet. 

B.  Working  at  least  one  month  of  a  continuous  narrative. 

C.  Distribution  of  profits.     . 

D.  Closing  the  books  and  making  the  financial  statements. 

5.  To  prepare  pupils  for  specific  clerical  and  bookkeeping  jobs. 

6.  To  give  practice  and  drill  on  setting  up  of  the  working  sheet  and 

financial  statements. 

7.  To  give  direction  and  guidance  to  pupils  who  should  major  in  book- 

keeping in  the  senior  year. 
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8.  To  develop  independence  of  thought  and  action  as  an  accompaniment 

to  improved  bookkeeping  technique. 

9.  To  broaden  the  business  vision  and  to  awaken  further  the  accounting 

interest. 

BOOKKEEPING   II 
Elective  in  the  eleventh  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  school 
year,  to  carry  five  points  of  credit. 

1.  Review  of  Principles  of  Bookkeeping  I. 

a.  Working  Sheet. 

h.  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

c.  Balance  Sheet. 

d.  Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries. 

e.  Post  Closing  Trial  Balance. 
/.  Ruling  of  balanced  accounts. 

Time  allowance  for  the  above  ends  November  1,  at  the  latest. 

2.  Bookkeeping  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Trade 

acceptances,  to  reflect  contingent  liabilities. 

3.  Adaptation  of  Books  of  Original  Entry  to  provide  for  Controlling 

Accounts. 

a.     Accounts  Receivable.  />.     Accounts  Payable. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January,  short  sets  and  one  long  set  covering  one 
month's  transactions. 

4.  Simple  Accrued  and  Deferred  Items. 

a.     Expense.  c.     Charges. 

h.     Income.  d.     Credits. 

5.  Reserves. 

a.     Depreciation.  h.     Bad  Debts. 

6.  Imprest  fund  and  petty  cash. 

7.  Simple  partnership. 

a.     Bases  of  profit  and  loss  sharing  ratios. 

1.     No  agreement.  2.     Agreement. 

h.     Partnership  liquidation. 
During  the  last  part  of  this  year  one  long  continuing  set  covering  two 
months'  transactions  should  be  handled. 

8.  Treatment  of  Consignments. 

a.     Inward  h.     Outward. 

9.  Single  Entry. 

By  comparative  balance  sheets. 

BOOKKEEPING  III 

Specific  Aims 

1.  To  review  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Book- 

keeping II. 

2.  To  review  the  functions  of  accounts  for  Bookkeeping  II. 

3.  To  review  a  two-month  partnership  set  so  that  a  sense  of  complete 

mastery  may  be  realized. 

4.  To  provide  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  of  corporations  and  the 

fundamentals  of  corporation  accounting. 
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5.  To  teach  the  theory  of  manufacturinp;  accounting  through  the  medium 

of  a  practice  set. 

6.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  pupil's  understanding  of  accounting  prin- 

ciples by  correlation  with  business  organization,  commercial  law, 
and  economics. 

7.  To  give  definite  vocational  training  for  jobs  along  the  higher  level  of 

promotional  opportunities. 

8.  To  give  an  impetus  to  the  better  grade  of  pupil  to  continue  the  account- 

ing work  after  graduation. 

BOOKKEEPING  III 
Elective  in  the  twelfth  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  school 
year,  to  carry  five  points  of  credit. 

1.  Review  principles  of  Bookkeeping  II. 

2.  Partnership  Problems  (Advanced). 

a.  Good  will. 

b.  Methods  of  sharing  profits  and  losses. 

c.  Interest  on  Partners'  Accounts. 

d.  Admission  and  Withdrawal  of  Partners. 

e.  Liquidation  of  Partnerships. 

3.  Departmental  Accounting. 

a.     Constructive  Accounting. 
h.     System  Building. 
c.     Voucher  Registers. 

4.  Corporation  Accounting. 

a.     Corporate  Records. 
I).     Financial  Records. 

5.  Organization  and  Liquidation  of  Corporations. 

6.  Accounting  for  Manufacturing  Business. 

One  long  set  comparable  to  the  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company 
set  in  Volume  II,  Finney's  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Methods, 
or  Set  No.  4,  Bowman  and  Percy,   Advanced. 

7.  Branch  Office  and  Store  Accounting. 

8.  Comparative    Operating    Statements  and  Analysis. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  a  major  elective  subject  in  the  commercial  curriculum 
for  the  senior  high  school.  It  may  be  elected  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
grade  and  is  a  progressive  study,  continuing  through  Grades  11  and  12. 
The  time  allotment  in  both  years  is  five  periods  a  week  of  prepared  work. 
Five  points  credit  are  allowed  for  each  year  of  shorthand.  The  maximum 
number  of  points  allotted  to  shorthand  for  two  years'  work  is  ten. 

No  pupil  should  elect  shorthand  unless  she  has  secured  fifty-two  points. 
Pupils  who  fail  in  English  II  should  not  be  allowed  to  elect  the  shorthand 
course.  A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and 
English  composition  is  an  absolute  essential  for  success  in  stenographic 
work.  A  pupil  who  is  weak  in  English  is  foredoomed  to  failure  in  the 
shorthand  course. 

At  the  end  of  Grade  11,  pupils  who  have  failed  in  Shorthand  I  or  in 
English  III  should  be  advised  to  drop  shorthand.     They  may  enter  the 
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General  Clerical  Course  in  Office  Practice,  or  they  may  transfer  to  the 
Merchandising  Course  or  to  the  Bookkeeping  Course. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  correlative  subjects  and  should  be 
pursued  as  parallel  studies.  The  pupil  who  elects  Shorthand  I  should 
also  elect  the  corresponding  course  in  Typewriting  I  and  the  two  courses 
should  be  very  closely  related.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
same  teacher  has  the  same  class  in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
is,  therefore,  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  correlation  of 
the  two  studies. 

In  conjunction  with  Shorthand  II  and  Typewriting  II  a  secretarial 
course  in  office  practice  should  be  offered  to  supplement  the  dictation  and 
transcription  work  and  to  provide  instruction  in  secretarial  units  of  office 
routine.  This  course  should  include  units  of  filing,  dictaphone  and 
ediphone,  calculators,  comptometer,  duplication  machines,  telephone 
technique,  and  selected  secretarial  problems. 

General  Outline  —  Shorthand  I 

I.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.  To  establish  correct  habits  of  shorthand  penmanship. 

B.  To  acquire  facility  of  movement  and  fluency  in  the  waiting 

of  the  outlines. 

C.  To  teach  the  principles  of  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 

D.  To  develop  power  in  the  application  of  principles  to  new 

material. 

E.  To  establish  accuracy  in  the  knowledge   of   brief  forms 

(words  signs)  and  phrasing. 

F.  To  develop  facility  and  power  in  the  reading  of  shorthand 

notes. 

G.  To  develop  skill  in  the  taking  of  dictation  at  the  speed  of 

fifty  to  sixty  words  a  minute  on  short,  business  letters. 
H.     To  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  elementary  transcription. 
I.     To  build  up  a  working  vocabulary  of  common  business 
words. 

II.  Text-Books  Used  in  the  Course. 

A.  Basic  Text  for  Pupils  —  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Anni- 

versary Edition. 

B.  Supplementary  Material. 
Hunter's  Graded  Readings. 
Speed  Studies. 

Markett's  Word  and  Sentence  Drills. 

Bisbee,  E.  O.,  Diction  for  Beginners. 

Grove,  W.  L.,  Short  Business  Letters  for  Dictation. 

Ross,  J.  W.,  Transcription  Drills. 

Wilson,  L.  G.,  Progressive  Dictation. 

Word  Sign  Charts. 

5,000  Most  Used  Shorthand  Forms  —  Horn. 

III.  Mechariical  Steps  to  Secure  a  Correct  Start. 

A.     Materials  used : 

Pen  and  ink    used    until  good  habits  of  penmanship  are 

established. 
Quarter-cap  paper  divided  into  four  columns  for  copying 
work  (optional). 
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B.  Correct  posture  at  desk. 

C.  Position  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

D.  Placement  of  paper  at  the  correct  angle. 

E.  Pen  holding  —  caution  against  a  tight  grasping  of  the  pen 

holder. 
IV.     Preliminary  Steps  to  Acquire  Facility  oj  Writing  Movement. 

A.  Drill  in  shorthand  penmanship  to  secure  light  forms  and 

free  movement. 

B.  Use  of  McClure's  Penmanship  Drills. 

C.  Frequent  comparison  of  pupils'  progress  made  by  means  of 

the  Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Penman- 
ship. 

D.  Outstanding  points  of  special  emphasis  in  the  initial  drill. 

1.  Proportion  of  the  strokes. 

2.  Proper  slant  of  curved  strokes. 

3.  Comparative  size  of  vowels. 

4.  Consonant  combinations  and  joinings. 

5.  Small  compact  outlines  with  words  close  together. 

6.  Fluency  and  legibility  stressed. 

E.  Supervised  copying  of  correct  outlines  from  the  text-book. 

During  the  habit  formation  period,  the  copying  of  outlines 
should  be  limited  in  its  amount  and  all  written  work 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  inaccuracies  of  proportion, 
slant,  size  of  vowels,  etc. 

F.  Blackboard  work. 

Blackboard  work  should  be  discouraged  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.     It  should  be  used  for  illustrative  work  by  the 
teacher. 
V.     Development  oj  Power  With  Supplementary  Material. 

A.  Application  of  principles  with  new  words  and  sentences. 
Markett's  Word  and  Sentence  Drills. 

B.  Testing  of  rules  by  means  of  graded  material. 
VI.     Drills  for  Accuracy . 

A.  Tests  on  Brief  Forms  (word  sign  tests). 
Standard  of  Accomplishment: 

In  tests  of  twenty  words  —  no  error. 
In  tests  of  fifty  words  —  one  error. 

B.  Constant   drill   on  words  and  phrases  of   high  frequency. 

(See  Ayres  List  of  2,000  common  words.) 

C.  Reading  back  of  words  and  sentences  written  from  dictation. 

D.  Mastery  of  phrases  and  special  business  forms. 

E.  Use  of  measuring  charts  to  show  progress  of  the  pupils. 

F.  Frequent  vocabulary  tests. 

VII.     Development  of  Power  to  Read  Shorthand  Notes. 

Note. —  This  progressive  development  is  advocated  by  all 
leading  Gregg  writers  as  the  logical  method  of 
procedure. 
A.     Emphasis  upon  sight  reading  of  engraved  plates  from  the 
text-books. 
This  phase  of  the  work  should  be  stressed  with  the  beginning 
classes. 
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B.  Supervised  studying  of  the  engraved  plates  in  the  Manual 

and     Hunter's     Graded     Readings.      Special     attention 
should  be  given  to  phrases  and  new  outlines. 

C.  Copying  from  the  engraved  plates  and  reading  back  the 

notes. 

D.  Dictation  of  the  studied  engraved  plates  and  reading  back 

the  notes. 
The  device  of  writing  over  the  notes  while  the  pupil  is 
reading  back  should  be  properly  supervised. 

E.  Dictation  of    new  material  and  the  reading  back  of  the 

pupil's  own  notes. 
Note. — •  Immediate   correction  of  mistakes  is  necessary  to 
obviate  wrong  impressions  of  incorrect  outlines. 
VIII.     Development  of  Power  to  Take  Dictation  of  New  Material. 

A.  Early  start  with  words,  phrases,  and  brief  forms.      This 

phase  of  the  work  should  begin  at  once  with  the  first 
lessons  (not  timed). 

B.  Transition  to  sentence  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  Dictation  of  easy  letters  at  a  speed  of  fifty  to  si.xty  words  a 

minute. 

Standard  of  Accomplishment  — ■  Shorthand  I 
I.     Standard  nf  Shorthand  Penmanship. 

Eighty-five  to  ninety-five  on  the  Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg 
Penmanship. 
II.     Standard  of  Accuracy  on  Studied  Brief  Form  [Word  Sign)  Tests. 
One  error,  90  per  cent,  10  per  cent  deducted. 
III.     Standards  for  Marking  Original  Tests  on  Principles. 

A.  In  tests  of  ten  words  —  10  per  cent  deducted  for  each  error. 

B.  In  tests  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  words  —  8  per  cent  de- 

ducted for  each  error. 

C.  In  tests  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty  words  —  5  per  cent  deducted 

for  each  error. 

D.  Graded  scale  of  marking  according  to  letters. 

Perfect  work A 

1  error A — 

2  errors B| 

3  errors B 

4  errors B — 

5  errors C§ 

6  errors C 

7  errors C — 

8  errors D 

IV.  Standard  of  Accuracy  for  Dictation  of  Studied  Material  from  Engraved 
Plates. 

Two  errors,  90  per  cent,  5  per  cent  deducted  for  each  error. 

This  standard  is  applicable  to  an  engraved  plate  of  one  full  page, 
such  as  found  on  pages  71,  82,  or  92  in  the  Gregg  Manual.  On 
shorter  matter,  10  per  cent  deducted  for  each  error. 
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V.     Standard  of  Speed  for  Dictation  at  the  End  of  the  Junior  Year. 

Fifty  to  sixty  words  a  minute. 
VI.     Standard  for  Marking  Transcription  Papers. 

A.  A  mark  of  E  for  the  following: 

1.  Error  in  spellinK  (if  not  corrected  by  pupil). 

2.  Erasure  (when  erasing  is  not  permitted). 

3.  Strike-over. 

4.  Mistake  in  sentence  structure  —  a  clause  for  a  sentence 

or  two  sentences  run  together. 

5.  Flagrant  violation  of  directions  specifically  given. 

B.  Perfect  papers  are  the  A  standard  for  the  class. 

C.  The  rest  of  the  papers  may  be  graded  according  to  the  num- 

ber and  type  of  errors  made. 
(See  Scale  of  Marking  under  III.) 

D.  Development  of  a  working  vocabulary. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  notebook  in  which  to  list  the 
correct  outlines  of  words  incorrectly  written  in  the  coui'se 
of  the  day's  work.  This  vocabulary  will  become  the  basis 
of  the  pupil's  working  vocabulary  of  the  future. 

E.  Elimination  of  hackneyed  expressions. 

Beg  to  advise,  contents  noted,  esteemed  favor,  thanking  you 
in  advance,  etc. 
VII.     Transcription. 

A.  Preparatory  work. 

1.  Studying  of  correctly  written  shorthand  plates  in  the 

Gregg  Manual  and  Hunter's  Graded  Pleadings  and 
the  subsequent  transcription  of  this  material. 

2.  Practice  in  transcribing  new  material  after  the  notes 

have  been  corrected. 

B.  Advanced  work. 

1.  Transcription  of  easy  business  letters  from  pupil's  own 

notes. 

2.  There  should  be  gradual  advance  in  the  difficulty  of 

the  matter  dictated  for  transcription. 

C.  Emphasis  upon  the  placement  and  arrangement  of  letters  on 

the  paper. 

D.  Study  of  special  set-up  for  letters. 

The  following  standard  forms  are  suggested: 

1.  Form  No.  1. 

Double  space  —  5  indent. 

2.  P^orm  No.  2. 

Single  space  —  5  indent. 

3.  Form  No.  3. 

Modified  block  —  Always  single  space. 

4.  Form  No.  4. 

Semi-block  —  Address  alwaj-s  single  space  —  letters 
either  single  or  double. 

E.  Correlation  between  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

F.  Class  correction  of  mistakes  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and 

English. 
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General  Outline  —  Shorthand  II 
I.     Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.  To  review  the  principles  of  the  Gregg  System  as  outlined  in 

the  Gregg  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition. 

B.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  advanced  phrases  and  speed 

devices. 

C.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  working  vocabulary. 

D.  To  develop  a  dictation  speed  of  100  words  a  minute  on 

ordinary  business  letters. 

E.  To  develop  a  dictation  speed  of  eighty  to  ninety  words  a 

minute  on  solid  matter. 

F.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  transcription  of  notes  with  particular 

emphasis  upon   the   technical   details   of  the   set-up  of 
letters. 

G.  To  develop  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  words  a 

minute  on  ordinary  matter. 
H.    To  emphasize  the  vocational  aspect  of  shorthand  and  to 

acquaint  pupils  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  work  of 

a  secretary. 
I.      To   correlate  directly  with  the   office   practice  course  for 

secretaries. 
J.      To  develop  power  to  handle  a  budget  or  volume  of  work 

under  a  time  pressure. 

II.     Text-Books  Used. 

A.  BavSic  texts: 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition. 
Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Anniversary  Edition. 
Hunter's  Graded  Readings. 

B.  Supplementary  texts: 

Gregg  Writer. 

Gregg  Classics. 

Rational  Dictation. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Phrase  Book. 

Secretarial  Studies,  SoRelle  and  Gregg. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Anniversary  Edition. 

Speed  Building,  Gregg. 

Constructive  Dictation,  Gardner. 

5,000  Most  Used  Shorthand  Forms,  Horn. 

III.     Review  of  the  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  with  Special  Emphasis 
Upon  the  Following  Points. 

A.  Phrasing  principles. 

B.  The  abbreviating  principle. 

C.  Analogical  word-endings. 

D.  Analogical  word-beginnings. 

E.  Names  of  cities  and  states. 

F.  Vocabulary  words. 
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IV.     Intensive  Drill  in  These  Two  Important  Aspects  of  the  Work. 

A.  Memorizing  of: 

1 .  Brief  forms. 

2.  Phnises  and  special  outlines. 

3.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  (analogical  word-beginnings  and 

word-endings). 

4.  Derivatives. 

5.  Cities  and  states. 

B.  Application  of  the  rules  of  the  system  to  new  material. 
V.     Progressive  Development  of  the  Working  Vocabulary. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  notebook  in  which  to  record  new  out- 
lines and  the  corrections  made  in  the  class  work.  This 
vocabulary  book  is  the  pupil's  own  individual  reference 
book.     These  details  should  be  noted : 

A.  Shorthand  outline  of  the  word. 

B.  English  spelling. 

C.  Definition. 

D.  Syllabication. 

E.  Correct  English  usage. 

VI.     Accuracy  as  an  Important  Objective  of  the  Work. 

A.  Timed  tests  on  vocabulary  words. 

B.  Tests  upon  the  Ayres  list  of  2,000  common  words. 

C.  Special  articles  in  the   Speed  Studies  and  Gregg  Writer 

studied  for  new  outlines. 

D.  Use  of  Hoke  measuring  charts  to  indicate  progress  from 

week  to  week. 
VII.     Continued  Development  of  the  Power  to  Read  Shorthand  Notes. 

A.  Sight  reading  of  supplementary  material. 

B.  Study  of  the  more  advanced  engraved  plates  in  the  Gregg 

Writer  and  Gregg  Classics      New  outlines  and  advanced 
phrases  carefully  noted.     (Optional.) 

C.  Rapid  reading  of  the  pupil's  own  notes  should  be  emphasized 

in  particular. 

D.  Remedial    measures  to  lessen  hesitation  in  reading  back 

notes. 
The    application  of    remedial    measures  is    an    individual 
problem  and  is  governed   by  the  specific  needs  of  each 
pupil. 
VIII.     Dictation. 

A.  Gradual  advance  in  the  difficulty  of  the  material  selected 

for  dictation  purposes. 

B.  Range  of  speed  for  dictation  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 

words  a  minute. 

C.  Material  available. 

1 .  Editorials  and  solid  matter. 

2.  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

D.  Practice  in  taking  addresses  over  the  radio. 
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IX.     Transcription. 

The  final  test  of  the  pupil's  efficiency  is  the  ability  to  turn  out 
mailable  letters.  If  the  letters  cannot  be  sent  out  by  the 
firm,  then  the  services  of  the  typist  are  of  no  value.  This 
fact  should  be  impressed  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the 
prospective  stenographers. 

A.  Objectives  of  transcription  in  the  senior  year. 

1.  To  develop  accuracy  and  speed  in  transcribing  from 

shorthand  notes. 

2.  To  emphasize  endurance  in  working  against  a  time 

limit. 

3.  To  perfect  the  mechanical  details  of  the  set-up  of 

business   letters  and   the    technique  of   form  and 
arrangement. 

4.  To  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  do  a  continuous 

job  calling  for  sustained  effort.     To  approximate 
a  day's  work  in  an  office. 

5.  To  widen  the  scope  of  work  from  one  to  two  short 

letters  to  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  short  letters  and 
set  a  time  limit  for  transcription. 
Note. —  See  "Balance  in  Skill   Training." 

B.  Material  for  transcription. 

1.  Transcription  from  shorthand  plates  in  the  Gregg 

Speed  Studies. 

2.  Transcription  from   pupil's   own   notes   taken   from 

teacher's  dictation. 

3.  Editorials,  newspaper  articles,  stories,  radio  addresses, 

Gregg  Transcription  Tests. 

X.     A  Day's  Work  in  an  Office. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  budget  of  work  should  be  required 
from  each  pupil.  This  budget  should  be  based  upon  a 
day's  work  in  an  office  completed  under  the  pressure  of 
time.  An  excellent  example  of  the  content  of  this  budget 
can  be  found  in  Neuner  &  Bowman,  Typewriting  with 
Business  Practice,  pages  168  to  170. 
A  double  period  can  be  arranged  for  this  work. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  —  Shorthand  II 
I.     A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  -principles  of  the  system  and  ability 

to  apply  the  rules  to  the  writing  of  new  material. 
II.     Ability  to  score  100  per  cent  on  review  tests  of  briej  forms. 
(Tests  at  least  fifty  words  in  length.) 

III.  Ability  to  read  back  shorthand  notes  at  a  rapid  rale  with  no  stumbling 

nor  hesitation. 

IV.  Ability  to  take  dictation  according  to  these  standards  of  speed. 

A.  Ordinary  business  letters  —  100  words  a  minute. 

B.  Solid  matter  —  eighty  to  ninety  words  a  minute. 

V.     Ability  to  transcribe  letters  at  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
words  a  minute. 
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VI.     Ability  to  do  the  ordinary  routine  work  such  as  a  secretary  77iHst  perform. 
(This  objective  will  be  achieved  in  correlation  with  Office  Prac- 
tice Course  for  Secretaries.) 
VII.     Ability  to  handle  a  volume  of  work  under  time  pressure. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  for  Shorthand  II  Adapted  from  the 
Pamphlet,    "Balance    in    Skill    Training,"    by    Raymond    and 
Adams. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
I.     Ability  to  take  an  article  of  300  words  at  eighty  to  ninety  words  a  minute 
and  to  transcribe  this  article  with  not  more  than  seven  errors. 
II.     Ability  to  transcribe  ten  perfect  letters  out  of  fifteen  dictated  at  not  less 
than  eighty  words  a  minute,   approximate  number  of  words  dic- 
tated, 1,500. 
Note. —  A  double  period  can  be  arranged  for  this  work. 

III.  Ability  to  turn  in  five  perfect  letters  {five  letters  dictated).     Recopying 

permitted  before  handing  in.     Erasures  and  dictionaries. 

IV.  Ability  to  transcribe  one  perfect  letter  of  200  words  given  at  slow  dic- 

tation.    {Sixty  to  seventy  words  a  minuL 


TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  an  elective  subject  in  the  commerciaLQurri^ulum  for  the 
senior  high  schools.  It  may  be  elected  at  the  end  of'th«rfenth  grade  and 
is  a  progressive  study  continuing  through  grades  eleven  and  twelve.  The 
time  allotment  in  both  years  is  five  periods  a  week  of  unprepared  work. 
Two  and  one-half  points  credit  are  allowed  for  each  year  of  typewriting. 
The  maximum  number  of  points  allotted  to  typewriting  for  two  years' 
work  is  five. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  pupil  should  elect  shorthand  without  elect- 
ing the  corresponding  course  in  typewriting.  A  pupil  who  does  not  wish 
to  elect  shorthand  may  elect  typewriting  without  shorthand  and  a  pupil 
who  faUs  in  shorthand  may  continue  typewriting  as  an  independent 
subject. 

A  General  Clerical  Course  in  Office  Practice  should  be  offered  to  give 
these  pupils  an  opportunity  to  obtain  instruction  in  office  routine.  This 
course  emphasizes  units  of  a  general  nature  which  may  be  pursued  inten- 
sively according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  Such  units  as  filing,  calcu- 
lators, duplicating  machines,  switchboard  assignments,  and  billing 
machines  may  be  offered  in  this  General  Clerical  Course. 

General  Outline  —  Typewriting  I 
I.     Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.  To  teach  key  location  by  the  touch  method. 

B.  To  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  entire  keyboard. 

C.  To  teach  the  correct  technique  of  fingering. 

D.  To  acquire  ability  to  follow  instructions  exactly. 

E.  To  develop  habits  of  accuracy  and  neatness   in   all  type- 

written work. 
E.     To  install  a  pride  of  workmanship. 
G.     To  acquire  skill  in  taking  dictation  straight  to  the  machine 
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H.     To   teach   the  proper  set-up  and  arrangement  of   letters 

transcribed  from  shorthand  notes. 
I.     To  complete  the  text-book  assignments  as  outlined  in  each 

school  for  the  first  year's  work  in  typewriting. 
J.     To  give  practice  in  composing  as  one  writes,  straight  to  the 

machine. 

II.     Preliminary  Steps. 

A.  Correct  position  at  the  machine. 

B.  Normal  position  of  the  hands  on  the  keyboard. 

C.  Insertion  of  the  paper. 

D.  Correct  removal  of  the  paper  from  the  machine. 

E.  Principal  parts  of  the  machine. 

III.  Teaching  of  the  Key  Location  by  the  Touch  Method. 

A.  Association  with  the  eight  guide  keys:  a  s  d  f     ;lkj. 

B.  Drill  on  raising  the  hands  from  the  lap  and  placing  them 

directly  on  the  position  row. 

C.  Quick,  staccato  touch  emphasized. 

D.  Even,  steady  rhythm. 

E.  Persistent  drill  on  rhythm  by  means  of  rhythm  drills. 

F.  Association  of  proper  finger  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

G.  Class  recitation  of  fingers  and  keys  as  follows:  a-4,  b-1,  c-2, 

e-2,  etc.  (optional). 
H.     Absolute  dependence  upon  the  sense  of  touch  from  the  start. 
I.     Accuracy  emphasized  and  not  speed. 
J.     Individual   tests   for   correct    fingering.     These    tests    may 

begin  in  September  and  continue  onward  to  Christmas. 

IV.  Familiarity  ivith  the  Entire  Keyboard. 

A.  Location  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

B.  Shift  keys  and  capital  letters. 

C.  Drill  upon  the  figures  and  characters  on  the  top  row  of  the 

keyboard  and  also  at  the  sides. 

D.  Action  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine. 

E.  Special  signs  not  on  the  keyboard. 

V.     Drills  for  Accuracy  and  Speed. 
A     Alphabet — -'five  seconds. 

Drill  on  forward  writing  (backward  writing  if  desired). 

B.  Words  of  high  frequency. 

C.  Familiar  sentences:  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  do  me  a  turn 

and  if  he  can  he  is  to  do  so. 

D.  Type  sentences  containing  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

E.  Rhythm  and  finger  drills. 

F.  Figure  drills. 

G.  Drills  with  each  letter  in  combination  with  every  other  letter. 

aa,  ab,  ac,  ad,  aa,  ba,  ca,  da,  etc.,  ba,  bb,  be,  bd,  ab,  bb, 
cb,  db,  etc. 
H.     Drill  on  new  matter. 
I.     Speed  Progress  Chart  (optional). 
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VI.     Dictation  Straight  to  the  Marhine. 

A.  Vocabulary  words. 

B.  Sentences. 

C.  Easy  business  letters. 

D.  Spelling  lists. 
VII.     Transcription. 

A.  Words  and  easy  sentences  transcribed  as  soon  as  possible. 

B.  Letters  set  up  according  to  the  four  model  forms  suggested 

in  this  pamphlet. 

C.  Emphasis  upon  correct  arrangement  and  attractive  placing 

of  the  letter. 

D.  Attention    to    margins,    punctuation,    spelling,    syllabica- 

tion, etc. 

E.  Correction  of  all  mistakes. 
VIII.     General  Work. 

A.  Centering. 

B.  Copying  of  letters  from  text-book  according  to  the  model 

forms. 

C.  Correct    arrangement     of     unarranged     material     in     the 

text-book. 

D.  Simple  tabulation. 

E.  Simple  billing. 

F.  Addressing  envelopes. 

G.  Folding  and  insertion  of  letters. 

H.     Writing  on  ruled  paper  (use  of  the  variable  line  spacer). 
I.     Rapid  removal  and  insertion  ot  the  paper  in  writing  of 

continuous  material. 
J.     Use  of  carbon  paper. 

K.     Correct   method   of   erasing  both   on   original    paper  and 
carbon  copies.     This  point  should  be  taught  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  girls  who  are  leaving  school. 
L.     Reinsertion  of  paper  to  correct  errors. 

M.  Care  of  the  machine,  changing  ribbons,  cleaning  type,  etc. 
N.  Use  of  all  the  labor-saving  devices  of  the  machine. 
Note. —  The  intensive  drill  on  many  of  these  items  properly 
belongs  in  the  second-year  of  typewriting.  For  the 
benefit  of  pupils  who  have  only  one  year  of  typewriting 
and  also  for  pupils  who  go  to  work  in  the  summer 
vacation,  some  preliminary  instruction  ought  to  be 
given  on  these  units  in  first-year  classes.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  particulars  to  be  emphasized  will  be  an 
individual  problem  with  each  teacher  and  should  be 
governed  by  the  personnel  of  the  class. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  — -  Typewriting  I 
I.     Mastery  of  the  Entire  Keyboard . 

The  pupil  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  and 
of  the  correct  technique  of  typewriting.     This  includes: 

A.  Key  location  by  the  touch  method. 

B.  Capitals  —  use  of  the  shift  keys. 
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C.  Figures. 

D.  Special  signs  and  characters. 

E.  Action  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine. 
II.     Dictation  Straight  to  the  Machine. 

Ability  to  take  dictation  straight  to  the  machine  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  speed. 

A.  Business  letters. 

B.  Solid  matter. 

III.  Transcription. 

Ability  to  transcribe  from  shorthand  notes  simple  business  letters 
and  to  set  them  up  according  to  text-book  model  forms. 
Note. —  See  "Balance  in  Skill  Training,"  by  Raymond  and  Adams, 
pages  1  to  7. 

IV.  General  Work. 

Ability  to  do  the  following  specific  jobs  contained  in  the  outline 
of  first-year  typewriting. 

A.  Centering  and  underlining. 

B.  Addressing  envelopes. 

C.  Folding  and  insertion  of  letters  in  the  envelopes. 

D.  Simple  billing  and  tabulation. 

E.  Use  of  the  variable  line  spacer  —  writing  on  ruled  paper. 

F.  Use  of  carbon  paper. 

1 .  How  to  erase  when  using  carbon  paper. 

2.  Reinsertion  of  paper  to  correct  errors. 

G.  Rapid  removal  and  insertion  of  paper  in  writing  continuous 

material. 
H.    Care  of  the  machine  —  changing  ribbon,  cleaning  type,  etc. 

V.  Standards  for  Accuracy  and  Speed. 

Note. —  See  pamphlet  entitled,  "Balance  in  Skill  Training,"  by 
Raymond  and  Adams.  The  standards  given  below  are 
adapted  from  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

A.  Ability  to  write  the  alphabet  correctly  in  five  seconds. 

B.  Ability  to  write  an  alphabetic  sentence  seven  consecutive 

times  without  an  error. 

C.  Ability  to  copy  a  perfect  letter  of  about  one  hundred  words 

within  fifteen  minutes. 
More  than  one  trial  permissible. 

D.  Ability  to  write  a  fifteen-minute  test  with  only  seven  errors. 

E.  Ability  to  turn  out  a  perfect  piece  of  work  requiring  figures, 

simple  tabulation  within  two  trials. 

F.  Ability  to  write  a  fifteen-minute  test  with  a  minimum  net 

speed  of  twenty  words  a  minute. 

VI.  Text -hook  Work. 

The  completion  of  the  daily  work  as  outlined  for  the  first-year 
classes. 

General  Outline  —  Typewriting  II 
I.     Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.     To  develop  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  words 
a  minute  on  ordinary  transcription. 
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B.  To  teach  all  the  specific  topics  listed  in  the  outline  of  general 

work. 

C.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  the  more  difficult  jobs,  such  as 

legal  work,  rough  drafts,  stencil  cutting,  etc. 

D.  To  develop  power  in  taking  dictation  straight  to  the  machine 

—  particularly  important  for  the  nonstenographic  group. 

E.  To  correlate  directly  with  the  work  in  shorthand  and  office 

practice. 

F.  To  develop  a   copying  speed  of  thirty-five  to  forty  words 

per  minute  (net)  on  a  fifteen-minute  copying  test. 
Note. —  There  is  today  a  decided  shifting  of  the  emphasis 
from  the  objective  of  mere  attainment  of  speed  in  copying 
tests  to  that  of  a  broader  accomplishment.  The  power  to 
handle  a  volume  of  work  comparable  to  a  day's  work  in  an 
office  is  a  more  satisfactory  practical  objective. 

II.     Review  of  Preliminary  Steps  as  Outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Typeivriting  I  with  Particular  Emphasis  on  These  Points. 

A.  Correct  posture  at  the  machine. 

B.  Quick  staccato  touch. 

C.  Steady,  even  rhythm. 

D.  Absolute  dependence  upon  the  sense  of  touch. 

III.  Intensive  Drills  for  Accuracy  and  Speed  Continuing  the  Work  of  the 

First  Year. 

A.  Timed  writing  of  text-book  drills. 

B.  Timed  writing  of  type  and  alphabetic  sentences. 

C.  A  limited  use  of  the  speed  tests  —  Underwood,  Royal,  etc. 
Note. —  Accuracy  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  speed.     The 

development  of  speed  must  be  gradual  and  not  forced. 
Nervous  tension  must  be  avoided. 

IV.  Graded  Dictation  Straight  to  the  Machine. 

The  element  of  time  should  be  featured  in  the  senior  year  and 
rapid  dictation  should  be  encouraged. 

A.  Ordinary  business  letters. 

B.  Solid  matter. 

C.  Instructions  and  notices. 

V.     Transcription. 

A.  Development  of  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty 

words  a  minute. 

B.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  attractive  set-up  of  letters. 

C.  Attention  given  to  details  of  form  and  arrangement,  such  as 

margins,  spacing,  centering,  etc. 

D.  Correlation  with  the  work  in  shorthand  and  office  practice. 

VI.     General  Work. 

A.  Copying  of  letters  from  the  text-book. 

B.  Arrangement  of  unarranged  letters. 

C.  Tabulation. 

1.  From  copy. 

2.  Arranging  new  material. 
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D.  Billing. 

1.  Filling  in  business  forms. 

2.  Statements. 

E.  Carbon  work  continued. 

F.  Rough  draft. 

G.  Legal  forms. 

H.    Review  of  all  specific  jobs  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Typewriting  I. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  —  Typewriting  II 
I.     A  broad  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  details  of  the  typewriter  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  following  specific  jobs. 

A.  Care  of  the  machine. 

B.  Changing  the  ribbon. 

C.  Action  of  all  the  parts  of  the  machine. 

D.  Use  of  all  labor-saving  devices. 

E.  Simple  adjustments. 

II.     Ability  to  attain  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  words  a 
minute. 

III.  Ability  to  do  dictation  to  the  typewriter  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  turn 

out  correct  copy. 
IV.    Ability  to  do  the  definite  jobs  listed  in  the  general  outline  for  Type- 

ivriting  II. 
V.     Ability  to  set  up  letters  according  to  a  variety  of  model  forms.     All  the 

details  of  placing  and  arrangement  should  be  correct. 
VI.    Ability  to  attain  a  speed  of  thirty-five  to  forty  words  a  minute  on  a 
fifteen-minute  copying  test. 
Note. —  There  is  today  a  marked  tendency  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  this  particular  objective. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  for  Typewriting  II  Adapted  from 
THE   Pamphlet,    "Balance   in   Skill   Training,"    Raymond   and 
Adams. 
I.     Ability  to  turn  out  a  short  letter  perfectly  written  the  first  time. 
II.     Ability  to  make  five  copies  of  a  form  letter  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 

words  with  carbons  within  thirty  yninutes. 
III.     Ability  to  copy  a  rough  draft  without  error.     No  lime  limit,  but  also, 
no  recopying.     Erasures  limited  to  two. 

IV.  Ability  to  write  correctly  some  piece  of  work  requiring  tabulation  and 

figures,  using  carbons,  erasing  if  necessary. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 

During  the  last  few  years  the  changing  needs  of  business  have  been 
reflected  in  the  extension  and  broadening  of  the  commercial  curriculum 
to  include  instruction  in  the  newer  phases  of  the  everyday  work  in  an 
up-to-date  business  office.  To  meet  the  progressive  demands  of  business 
a  diversified  commercial  curriculum  should  be  introduced  to  provide 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  practice  in  a  variety  of  the  common  office 
machines.  The  courses  in  Office  Practice  should  be  planned  to  accomplish 
the  following  objectives : 
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I.     To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  equipment  of  the  modern  business 

office. 
II.     To  teach  the  operation  of  various  machines  and  to  develop  skill  in 
machine  manipulation. 

III.  To  amplify  and  supplement  the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  the 

bookkeeping  and  stenography  classes. 

IV.  To  provide  opportunity  for  all  commercial  pupils  to  have  machine 

instruction  intensive  and  extensive  according  to  the  individual 
ability  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  suggested  that  three  distinct  courses  in  Office  Practice  should  be 

offered,  each  one  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  pupils. 
I.  Office  Practice  for  Bookkeepers  (O  B)  correlates  directly  with  the 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  emphasizes  in  particular  the  operation 
of  the  bookkeeping  machines.  The  course  is  intensive  and  attracts 
a  group  of  high  grade  pupils.  The  time  allowance  is  five  periods  a 
week  and  the  course  carries  five  points  credit. 

II.  Office  Practice  for  Secretaries  (O  S)  correlates  directly  with  the  work 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  emphasizes  in  particular  sec- 
retarial units  of  office  routine.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
instruction  on  the  dictaphone,  ediphone,  filing  systems,  dupli- 
cating work,  calculators,  and  individual  secretarial  jobs.  The 
time  allowance  is  five  periods  a  week  and  the  course  carries  five 
points  credit. 

III.  Office  Practice  for  Clerical  Workers  (O  C)  is  designed  as  a  general 
course  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  special  groups  of  pupils, 
such  as: 

1.  Pupils  who  cannot  elect  shorthand  because  of  failure  in  English. 

2.  Pupils  who  have  tried  one  year  of  shorthand  and  do  not  wish  to 

continue  the  course. 

3.  Pupils  who  have  changed  their  original  course  of  study  in  the 

senior  year  and  whose  instruction  time  is  limited. 

4.  Transfers  from  schools  operating  on  a  different  course  of  study. 
The  time  allowance  is  five  periods  a  week,  and  the  course  carries  five 

points  credit. 

Office  Practice  for  Clerical  Workers  is  a  most  necessary  course  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  since  it  provides  for  pupils  who  otherwise  would 
have  a  limited  and  superficial  commercial  program  an  ample  opportunity 
to  receive  definite  instruction  in  a  series  of  selected  units  of  general  office 
routine.  This  course  includes  filing  systems,  dictaphone,  ediphone,  cal- 
culators, comptometer,  billing  machines,  duplication  machines,  switch- 
board operation,  and  special  secretarial  jobs. 

The  classes  are  organized  on  a  basis  of  twenty  pupils  in  each  section  so  as 
to  allow  individual  instruction.  This  plan  permits  the  operation  of  a 
flexible  curriculum  with  an  interchange  of  units  among  all  the  classes. 

Three  separate  courses  of  study  are  suggested,  each  one  emphasizing  the 
units  that  correlate  directly  with  the  objectives  of  that  particular  course. 
A  plan  of  unified  and  standardized  home  lessons  should  be  worked  out  to 
accompany  the  classroom  instruction  on  the  various  units. 
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OUTLINE   OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK   IN   O   B 
The  Individual  Units  of  Work 
I.     Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator  or  Comptometer. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  four 

fundamental  operations  of: 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication. 

Division. 

2.  To  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of 

the  machine. 

3.  To  acquire  an  average  degree  of  speed  in  the  operation 

of  the  machine. 

4.  To    provide    opportunity    for    direct    correlation    of 

calculating  machines  with  bookkeeping  class  work 
and  with  bookkeeping  machines. 

5.  To    provide   an   intensive   review    of   the    principles 

of  arithmetic. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  period  of  intensive  work  for  two 
months  on  one  of  these  machines.  Thirty-five  assign- 
ments of  work  are  done. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Two-column  addition. 

Simple  multiplication. 

Three-finger  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Three-column  addition. 

Cross  footing. 

Subtraction. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Split  multiplication. 

Multiplication  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  over  the  fixed  decimal  point. 

Fixed  decimal  point  accumulation. 

Multiplication    per    hundred,     per     thousand     and     per 

hundredweight. 
Stroke  wheel  multiplication. 
Discount. 
The  net  amount. 
Successive  discount  method. 

Chain  discount  —  net  decimal  equivalent  method. 
Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 
Decimal  equivalents  of  common  fractions. 
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Percentage. 

Cost,  selling  price,  and  profit. 
Reciprocals. 
Note. —  This  list  of  units  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
progressive  development  of  the  series. 
D.    Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Application  of  the  examination  1  to  5  in  the  Bur- 

roughs (calculator  Text-book. 

2.  Comptometer  monthly  tests. 

3.  Original  tests  designed  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

materials. 
II.      Unit  on  the  Monroe  and  Marchant. 

Both  machines  are  used  interchangeably. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  gain  skill  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  of: 

Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 

2.  To  develop  an  average  degree  of  speed  in  the  manipu- 

lation of  the  machine. 

3.  To  provide  opportunity  for  direct  correlation  of  the 

Monroe    and    Marchant    with    bookkeeping    class 
work  and  with  bookkeeping  machines. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months'  work  on  these  two 
machines.  Pupils  assigned  to  the  Monroe-Marchant 
Unit  operate  a  different  model  of  these  machines 
every  day. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Addition. 

Cross  footing. 

Adding  a  constant. 

Item  or  upper  dial  count. 

Subtraction. 

Subtracting  a  constant. 

Subtracting  from  a  constant. 

Overdrafts. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication. 

Multiplying  a  constant. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Multiplication  —  short-cut  method. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Multiplication  of  three  or  more  factors. 

Multiplication  —  dial  transfer  method. 

Double  multiplication. 

Multiplication  combined  with  subtractive  multiplication. 
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Discount. 

Chain  discount  —  taken  off  singly. 
Chain  discount  —  using  chain  discount  tables. 
Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 
Division  —  build  up  method. 
Percentage  —  finding  per  cent. 
Percentage  —  finding  amount. 
Percentage  —  finding  per  cent  increase  or  decrease. 
Increase  and  per  cent  increase. 
Increase  or  decrease  and  percentage  of  either. 
Percentage  increase  —  finding  per  cent  only. 
Percentage  decrease  —  finding  per  cent  only. 
Reciprocals. 
D.     Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Monroe   Tests    1-5   in   the   Monroe   Office   Practice 

Course. 

2.  Original   tests  given   by   the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 

III.  Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1 .  To  teach  addition  and  cross  footing. 

2.  To  teach  the  operation  of  multiplication. 

3.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  a  direct  correlation  of 

the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine  with  bookkeeping 
class  work  and  with  bookkeeping  machines. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Every  pupil  taking  Office  Practice  must  know  how  to 
use  a  listing  machine.  One  week  is  usuallj'  long 
enough  for  the  O  B  group. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Listing  and  addition. 
Cross  footing. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

IV.  Unit  of  Concentrated  Work  on  One  of  the  Following  Bookkeeping 

Machines. 

Burroughs  Bank  Machine. 
Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Machine. 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Elhott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
In  this  unit  is  also  included  the  Burroughs  Standard  Type- 
writer Billing  Machine. 
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A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  develop  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  operation 

of  these  machines. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machines. 

3.  To   provide   opportunity   for   direct  correlation   be- 

tween bookkeeping  class  work   and   bookkeeping 
machines'. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  from  six  to  eight  weeks  on  one  of 
these  machines. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Bookkeeping  machines. 

a.  Instruction    in    and    practice    on    the    various 

operations  of  the  machine. 

b.  Actual  posting  of  a  bookkeeping  set. 

c.  Trial  balances  and  methods  of  proof. 

d.  Preparation  of  customers'  statements  for  the 

above  set. 

2.  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter  Billing  Machine. 

a.     Instruction  in  and  practice  on  the  following 
operations  of  the  machine: 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication. 

Division. 
I).     Intensive  drill  on  billing  including: 

Simple  bills. 

BUls  with  discount  reduction. 

Bills  with  percentage  additions. 

v.      Unit  on  Filing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  and  intensive  drill 

in  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  System  of  filing. 

2.  To  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  systems: 

Numeric.  Automatic  Index. 

Geographic  Soundex  System  of  Card. 

Subject.  Indexing. 

3.  To   develop  skill  in   handling  original   problems  of 

filing. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  get  material  quickly  and 

easily  from  the  files. 

B.  Material  Available. 

Each  pupil  is  equipped  wtih  individual  sets  of  Library 

Bureau  filing  materials. 
The  textbook  used  is  "Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing 
for  Schools." 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months  on  his  unit. 
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D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in  indexing  and  the  applica- 

tion of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing   and   filing   200   cards   by   the    Alphabetic 

System. 

3.  Indexing  and   filing   correspondence   by  the   Direct 

Alphabetic  System. 

4.  Instruction    and    practice    in    Charge    Methods   and 

Cross  Reference. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Numeric 

System. 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Automatic 

Index  for  Correspondence  Filing. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Geographic  System. 

8.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Subject  System. 

9.  Indexing  and  filing  cards  by  the  Soundex  System. 

E.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

2.  Summaries  made  by  pupils  after  indexing  and  filing 

twenty  pieces  of  correspondence. 

3.  Original   tests  given  by  the   teacher  from  selected 

material. 

4.  Removal  tests. 

VI.     Unit  on  Billing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  practice  in  the  progressive  steps  of  billing. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  different  machines 

used  in  the  operation  of  billing. 

B.  Machines  Available. 

1.  Typewriters. 

2.  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter  Billing  Machine. 

3.  Remington  Vertical  Adder. 

4.  Remington  Decimal  Set  Tabulator. 

C.  Progressive  Steps  Included  in  the  Development  of  this  Unit. 

1 .  Typing  the  bills  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Making  out  checks  on  the  typewriter  and  the  Todd 

Protectograph  Check  Writer. 

3.  Typing  the  envelopes. 

4.  Making  out  the  statements  on  the  following  machines: 

Bookkeeping  Machines. 
Burroughs  Portable. 
Burroughs  Statement. 
Typewriters. 

D.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  one  week  on  this  unit. 

E.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Original  short  sets  made  up  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Original  short  sets  made  up  by  individual  teachers. 
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VII.     Unit  on  the  Ediphone  and  Didnphone. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  skill  in  transcribing  from  the  records. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax  records. 

3.  To  acquaint   the  pupils  with  the  method  of    dictat- 

ing new  records. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  receives  two  months'  training  on  these  machines 
which  are  used  interchangeably. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Transcription  from  Dictaphone  Permanent  Records. 

2.  Transcription  from  Ediphone  Permanent  Records. 

3.  Transcription  from  Wax  Records  dictated  in  class. 

4.  Dictation  to  Wax  Records. 

5.  Shaving  of  Wax  Records. 

VIII.     Unit  of  General  Work. 

This  unit  is  optional,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  used  to  supplement  the  machines  if  time  permits  or  if 
necessity  demands. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  do  actual  produc- 

tion jobs  for  teachers  and  for  the  school  office. 

2.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  routine  clerical  jobs  of  the 

ordinary  office. 

3.  To    provide    opportunity    for    correlation    between 

theoretical  instruction  and  actual  practice. 

4.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the    pupils'    understanding 

of  office  routine. 

B.  Methods  of  Approach. 

1.  Text-book  work. 

McNamara's  Secretarial  Training. 
SoRelle's  Typewriting  Projects. 
SoRelle's  Secretarial  Studies. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

3.  Case  method  of  problem  study. 

C.  Scope  of  the  Work 

1.  Special  secretarial  jobs. 

2.  Stencil  cutting  and  mimeograph  work. 

3.  Preparation   of   outlines  and    courses  of    study   for 

teachers. 

4.  Assembling    and    stapling    material    into    pamphlet 

form. 

5.  Office  records. 

6.  Special  text-book  assignments   at   the   discretion    of 

the  teacher. 

D.  Time  Allotment. 

This  work  is  distributed  throughout  the  course  with  an 
approximate  time  allotment  of  one  week  for  each 
pupil. 
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OUTLINE   OF  THE   YEAR'S  WORK   IN   O  S 
I .     Calculating  and  Listing  Machine  Assignments. 

The  general  objective  in  offering  this  unit  to  a  secretarial  group 
is  to  give  each  girl  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  average  degree 
of  speed  in  the  operation  of  a  Burroughs  Calculator  or  a  Comp- 
tometer, or  a  Monroe  and  a  Marchant.  Every  pupil  in  the 
O  S  group  must  know  how  to  run  a  listing  machine. 

A.     Burroughs  Calculator  or  Comptometer. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

a.  To  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

four  fundamental  operations  of : 
Addition. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 
Division. 

b.  To    develop   skill    and   to    acquire    an    average 

degree    of   speed   in   the   operation   of    the 
machine. 

2.  Units  of  Work. 

Two-column  addition. 
Simple  multiplication. 
Three-column  addition. 
Multiplication  of  decimals. 
Three-finger  multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

Balancing  of  debits  and  credits. 
Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 
Split  multiplication. 

Multiplication  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 
Accumulative  multiplication. 
Multiplication  over  the  fixed  decimal  point. 
Fixed  decimal  point  accumulation. 
Multiplication  per  C,  Cwt.  and  per  M. 
Stroke  wheel  multiplication. 
Discount. 
The  net  amount. 
Successive  discount  method. 
Net  decimal  equivalent  method. 
Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 
Cross  footing. 
Percentage. 
Note:   This  list  of  operations  represents  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  units  selected  to  make  the  series. 

3.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

a.  Application  of  the  examinations  in  the  Burroughs 

Manual  of  Instruction. 

b.  Comptometer  monthly  tests. 

c.  Original    tests    designed    by    the    teacher    from 

selected  material. 
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B.     Monroe  and  Marchant. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

a.  To  gain  skill  in  the  four  fundamental  operations 

of: 
Addition. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 
Division. 

b.  To  develop  an  average  degree  of  speed  in  the 

manipulation  of  the  machine. 

2.  Units  of  Work. 

Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Cross  footing. 
Adding  a  constant. 
Item  or  upper  dial  counter. 
Subtracting  a  constant. 
Subtracting  from  a  constant. 
Overdrafts. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 
Multiplication. 
Constant  multiplication. 
Multiplication  of  decimals. 
Accumulative  multiplication. 
Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 
Multiplication  of  three  or  more  factors. 
Multiplication  —  dial  transfer  method. 
Double  multiplication. 

Multiplication  combined  with  subtractive  multipli- 
cation. 
Discount. 
Chain  discounts. 

Use  of  tables  for  chain  discounts. 
Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 
Percentage. 
3.     Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

a.  Monroe  Tests  1-5  in  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course. 

b.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 
Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

a.  To  teach  the  operation  of  addition. 

b.  To  teach  the  operation  of  multiplication, 

c.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

2.  Units  of  Work. 

a.  Listing  and  addition. 

b.  Cross  footing. 

c.  Multiplication. 

d.  Subtraction. 
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3.     Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  in  the  O  S  group  is  given  two  months' 
intensive  work  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator  or 
Comptometer,  or  the  Monroe  and  Marchant,  and 
the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

II.     Unit  oj  the  Dictaphone  and  Edi phone. 

This  unit  is  featured  particularly  with  the  secretarial  group 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  correlation  with  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mechanics  of 
transcription  and  the  arrangement  of  the  typewritten  letters. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To   give   skill   in   transcribing  from  both   permanent 

class  records  and  wax  records  dictated  in  class. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax  records. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  method  of  dictating 

new  records. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  girl  is  given  two  months'  intensive  work  on  this  unit. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Transcription  from  Dictaphone  Permanent  Records. 

2.  Transcription  from  Ediphone  Permanent  Records. 

3.  Transcription  from  Wax  Records  dictated  in  class. 

4.  Dictation  to  Wax  Records. 

5.  Shaving  of  Wax  Records. 

III.     Unit  on  Filing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  and  intensive  drill  in 

the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  System  of  filing. 

2.  To  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  systems: 

Numeric. 
Automatic  Index. 
Geographic. 
Subject. 
Soundex. 

3.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  original  problems  of  filing, 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  get  material  quickly  and 

easily  from  the  files. 

B.  Materials  Available. 

Each  pupil  is   provided  with  individual  sets   of  Library 

Bureau  filing  material. 
The  text-book  used  is  "Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing  for 

Schools." 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in  indexing  and  the  application 

of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Alphabetic  System. 

3.  Indexing    and    filing    correspondence    by    the    Direct 

Alphabetic  System. 
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4.  Instruction  and  practice  in  Charge  Methods  and  Cross 

Reference. 

5.  Indexing  and   filing  correspondence  by  the   Numeric 

System. 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Automatic 

Index  for  Correspondence  Filing. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Geographic  System. 

8.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Subject  System. 

9.  Indexing  and  filing  cards  by  the  Soundex  System. 
10.     Instruction  in  Transfer  Methods. 

E.     Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  liureau. 

2.  Summaries   made    by   the    pupils   after   indexing   and 

filing  twenty  pieces  of  correspondence. 

3.  Original    tests    given    by    the    teacher    from    selected 

material. 

4.  Removal  tests. 
IV.      Unit  on  Duplicating  Work. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.     To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  various  methods  of 
duplicating. 

B.  Scope  of  the  Work. 

1.  Carbon. 

2.  Hectograph. 

3.  Stencil  Work : 

a.     Multistamp. 
h.     Mimeograph, 
c.     Mimeoscope. 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  weeks'  work  on  this  unit.     This 
unit  of  work  is  very  important  and  is  featured  in  the 
instruction  of  the  secretarial  group. 
V.     Unit  on  Billing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  operations  of  simple  billing. 

2.  To  provide  practice  of  the  following  operations: 

a.  Making  extensions  on  bills  using  the  Burroughs 
Calculator,  Comptometer,  Monroe,  Marchant 
or  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

h.  Typing  the  bills  on  the  typewriter,  Remington 
Vertical  Adder  and  the  Remington  Decimal 
Set  Tabulator. 

c.  Typing  the  checks. 

d.  Making  the  checks  on  the  Todd  Protectograph 

Check  Writer. 

e.  Addressing  the  envelopes  on  the  Typewriter  and 

the  Addressograph. 

B.  Machines  Available. 

L     Typewriters. 

2.  Remington  Vertical  Adder. 

3.  Remington  Decimal  Set  Tabulators. 
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C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  weeks  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Original  short  sets  made  up  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Original  short  sets  made  up  by  the  individual  teachers. 

VI.      Units  of  Secretarial  Training. 
A.     Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  present  in  detail  the  responsibilities  of  the  secretary 

in  a  modern  business  office. 

2.  To  broaden  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the  scope  of 

daily  office  routine. 

3.  To  correlate  directly  with  the  work  done  in  the  advanced 

shorthand  and  typewriting  classes. 

4.  To   amplify   and    supplement   the    dictation   drill   by 

emphasizing  the  outstanding  features  of  secretarial 
training. 

B.     Methods  of  Approach. 

1.  Text-book  work. 

McNamara's  Secretarial  Training. 
SoRelle's  Typewriting  Projects. 
SoRelle's  Secretarial  Studies. 

Strumpf's  Problems  in  Office  Practice  and  Business 
Style. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

3.  Case  method  of  problem  study. 

4.  Special  topics  worked  out  in  groups. 

C.     Units  of  Work. 

1 .  Advanced  business  correspondence. 

o.     Study  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  business  letter. 

b.  Projects  in  letter  arrangement  and  style. 

(1.)     Typing  of  unarranged  and  unpunctuated 

letters. 
(2.)     Typing  from  handwriting  drafts  of  letters. 

c.  Reports,  manuscripts,  and  rough  drafts. 
(/.     Statistical  matter  including  specifications. 
e.     Legal  work. 

2.  The  secretary  and  her  work. 

a.     Qualities  desirable  in  an  efficient  secretary. 

(1)  Reliability. 

(2)  Courtesy. 

(3)  Tact. 

(4)  Good  judgment. 

(5)  Even  disposition. 

(6)  Initiative  and  cooperation. 

(7)  Self-control. 

(8)  Alertness. 

(9)  Adaptability. 
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b.  Personality  of  the  secretary. 

(1)  Appearance. 

(2)  Cleanliness  and  neatness. 

(3)  Dress. 

(4)  Voice. 

(5)  Manner. 

(6)  Good  health. 

c.  Attitude  towards  her  work. 

(1)  Strict  integrity  in  all  business  dealings. 

(a)  Secrecy  about  employer's  affairs. 

(b)  Loyalty  to  the  administration. 

(2)  Business-like  deportment. 

(«)     Punctuality. 

(/))     Ethical     ideals  —  avoidance    of 

petty    gossip  —  proper    use    of 

the  firm's  time. 

(c)  Active  interest  in  the  employer's 

business. 

(3)  Consideration    for    the    rights    of    other 

co-workers. 

(4)  Ability   to   work    co-operatively   with   a 

larger  group. 

(5)  Ability  to  work  under  stress  and  pressure 

without  losing  poise. 

(6)  Ability  to  stand  up  under  criticism  and 

to  be  amenable  to  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

(7)  Pride  in  good  workmanship. 

d.  Routine  of  the  day's  work. 

(1)  Preparation  of  the  office  material. 

(a)  Desk,   typewriter  and   office   ap- 

pliances. 

(b)  Papers,  carbon,  erasers,  envelopes, 

memo  pads,  etc. 

(c)  Notebooks  and  pencils. 

(2)  Organization  of  the  day's  work  according 

to  a  time  schedule. 

(3)  Handling  the  mail. 

(a)  Incoming  mail. 

(b)  Outgoing  mail. 

(4)  Reception  of  callers. 

(5)  Making  appointments. 

(6)  Technique  of  telephoning. 

(7)  Correct  methods  of  taking  dictation. 

(a)  Posture  and  mechanical  details. 

(b)  Necessity  for  accuracy. 
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(c)  Verification    of    the    spelling    of 

proper  names,  prices,  quota- 
tions, and  all  other  definite  in- 
formation. 

(d)  Avoidance   of   irritating  manner- 

isms while  taking  dictation. 

(8)  The  bank  account. 

(o)     Deposit  slip. 
(6)     Check  book. 

(c)     Reconciliation  of  the  bank  state- 
ment. 

(9)  Technique  of  telegrams  and  cablegrams. 
(10)     Broader  vision  of  the  work  of  a  secretary. 

(a)     Office  manager. 
(5)      Private  secretary. 

3.  Postal  information. 

a.  Money  orders. 

b.  Special  delivery. 

c.  Parcel  post. 

d.  Various  classes  of  mail. 

4.  Sources  of  information. 

a.  Business  reference  books. 

1)     Dictionary. 

(2)  Who's  Who  in  America. 

(3)  World  Almanac. 

(4)  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

b.  Directories. 

(1)  City  Directory. 

(2)  Street  Directory. 

(3)  Telephone  Directories. 

5.  Steps  in  securing  employment. 

a.  Preparation  for  the  particular  job. 

b.  Application  for  the  position. 

(1)  Personal  application. 

(2)  Letter  of  application, 
r.     Holding  the  job. 

d.     Vision  of  the  future. 
D.     Time  Allotment. 
This  unit  is  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE   YEAR'S   WORK  IN    O  C 
The  Individual  Units  of  Work 
I.     Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator  or  Comptometer. 
A.     Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machine. 

2.  To    provide    opportunity    for     intensive    practice  in 

a  group  of  selected  simple   operations  in  the  four 

fundamental  processes: 
Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 
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B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  period  of  intensive  work  for  two 
months  on  these  machines,  which  are  used  interchange- 
ably. 

C.  Units  of  Work 

Two-column  addition. 

Simple  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Three-column  addition. 

Three-finger  multiplication. 

Subtraction. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Split  multiplication. 

Multiplication  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Simple  division. 

Division  of  decimals. 

Multiplication  over  the  fixed  decimal  point. 

Fixed  decimal  point  accumulation. 

Multiplication  per  hundred  and  per  thousand. 

Stroke  wheel  multiplication. 

Cross  footing. 

D.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Application    of    the    examinations    in    the    Burroughs 

Calculator  Manual  of  Instruction. 

2.  Comptometer  monthly  tests. 

3.  Original   tests  designed  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 
II.     Unit  on  the  Monroe  and  Marchant. 

This  unit    is  optional  for  the  O  C  group  dependent  upon  the 
organization  of  machines. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  four  fundamental  operations  of: 

Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 

2.  To  develop  an  average  degree  of  skill  in  the  manipula- 

tion of  the  machine. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Pupils  assigned   to   the   Monroe-Marchant  Unit  receive 
two  months'  instruction. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Simple  multiplication. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Simple  division. 
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Division  of  decimals.    . 
Cross  footing. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 
Overdrafts. 

Multiplication  of  three  or  more  factors. 
D.     Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Monroe  Test  in  the  Monroe  Oflfice  Practice  Course. 

2.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher    from    selected 

material. 

III.  Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  operation  of  addition. 

2.  To  teach  the  operation  of  multiplication. 

3.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  in  the  O  C  group  is  given  two  weeks'  instruc- 
tion on  one  of  these  machines. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Listing  and  addition. 
Cross  footing. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

IV.  Unit  on  the  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone. 

This  unit  is  available  only  for  pupils  who  show  skill  in  typewriting. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  individual  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  transcription  from  records. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax  records. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  method  of  dictating 

new  records. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months'  instruction  on  this  unit. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Transcription  from  Dictaphone  Permanent  Records. 

2.  Transcription  from  Ediphone  Permanent  Records. 

3.  Transcription  from  Wax  Records  dictated  in  class. 
V.     Unit  on  Filing. 

This  unit  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  vocational  needs  of 
the  pupils  who  are  included  in  this  group.  The  work  is 
carried  on  in  an  intensive  manner  and  can  be  modified  to 
suit  the  requirements  and  capacities  of  the  individual 
pupils. 

A.     Objective  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  an  intensive  drill  in  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic 

System  of  filing. 

2.  To  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  systems. 

Numeric. 
Geographic. 
Automatic  Index. 
Soundex. 
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3.     To   develop   the   iibility   to   get   material    from   the 
files  quickly  and  easily  when  wanted. 

B.  Materials  Available. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  individual  sets  of  the  Library 
Bureau  Filing  Equipment.  The  text  book  used  is 
"Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing  for  Schools." 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months'  instruction  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Instructions  and   practice   in   indexing  and   the   ap- 

plication of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and   filing  two   hundred  cards  by  the  Al- 

phabetic System. 

3.  Indexing  and   filing  correspondence   by  the    Direct 

Alphabetic  System. 

4.  Instruction    and    Practice  in  Charge   Methods  and 

Cross  Reference. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Numeric 

System. 

6.  Indexing    and    filing    correspondence    by    the    Geo- 

graphic System. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Automatic 

System. 

8.  Indexing  and  filing  cards  by  the  Soundex  System. 

E.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

2.  Summaries  by  pupils  after  indexing  and  filing  twenty 

pieces  of  correspondence. 

3.  Original   tests   given   by   the   teacher  from   selected 

material. 

4.  Removal  tests. 
VI.     Unit  on  Billing. 

For  the  O  C  group  of  pupils,  this  Tttli  i  ^ffiriili  i1  to  the 
simpler  operations  connected  with^MU^^ojir  of  billing. 
The  Statement  work  is  done  on  the  typewriters,  the  Rem- 
ington Vertical  Adder  and  the  Remington  Decimal  Set 
Tabulators. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  operations  of  simple  billing. 

2.  To  provide  practice  in  the  following  operations: 

a.  Making  extensions  on  bills  using  the  Burroughs 

Calculator,     Monroe-Marchant,    Comptom- 
eter, or  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

b.  Typing  the  bills  on  the  typewriter,  Remington 

Vertical  Adder  and  the  Remington  Decimal 
Set  Tabulator. 

c.  Typing  the  checks. 

d.  Making  the  checks  on  the  Todd  Protectograph 

Check  Writer. 

e.  Addressing  the  envelopes  on  the  Typewriter 

and  the  Addressograph. 

B.  Machines  Available. 

1.  Typewriters. 

2.  Remington  Vertical  Adder. 

3.  Remington  Decimal  Set  Tabulators. 
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C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  weeks  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1 .  Original  short  sets  made  up  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Original  short  sets  made  up  by  the  individual  teachers. 
VII.     Unit  on  Duplicating  Work 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.     To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  various  methods 
of  duplicating. 

B.  Scope  of  the  Work. 

1.  Carbon. 

2.  Hectograph. 

3.  Stencil  Work. 

a.  Multistamp. 

b.  Mimeograph. 

c.  Mimeoscope. 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

This  work  is  distributed  throughout  the  course  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.     There  is  an  approximate 
time  allotment  of  one  week. 
VIII.     Unit  on  Secretarial  Problems. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  routine  clerical  jobs 

of  the  ordinary  office. 

2.  To    provide    opportunity    for    correlation    between 

theoretical  instruction  and  actual  practice. 

3.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  pupils'  understanding  of 

office  routine. 

B.  Methods  of  Approach. 

1.  Text-book  work. 

McNamara's  Secretarial  Training. 
SoRelle's  Typewriting  Projects. 
SoRelle's  Secretarial  Studies. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

3.  Case  method  of  problem  study. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Mailing  procedure. 

a.  Incoming  mail. 

b.  Outgoing  mail. 

2.  Postal  Information. 

3.  Sources  of  information. 

a.  Business  Reference  Books: 

Dictionary. 

Who's  Who  in  America. 
World  Almanac. 
Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

b.  Directories: 

City  Directory. 
Street  Directory. 
Telephone  Directories. 
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4.  Technique  of  telephoning. 

5.  Routine  of  the  office  clerk. 

a.  Reception  of  callers. 

b.  Making  appointments. 

6.  Personality  in  Business. 

a.  Appearance  and  manner. 

b.  Voice. 

c.  Tact  and  courtesy. 

d.  Initiative  and  cooperation. 

7.  Steps  in  securing  employment. 

a.  Preparation  for  the  particular  job. 

b.  Application  for  the  position  —  in  person  and 

by  letter. 

c.  Holding  the  job. 

d.  Vision  of  the  future. 

Note —  These  topics  can  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Commercial  geography  is  a  required  subject  in  the  commercial  cur- 
riculum for  Grade  X.  The  time  allotment  is  three  periods  a  week  and  the 
course  carries  three  points  credit. 

Commercial  geography  is  a  social  science  subject  with  strong  potential 
and  inherent  values.  It  is  primarily  a  study  of  human  relationships  and 
presents  unlimited  opportunity  for  correlation  with  history,  economics, 
science,  and  business  organization. 

Three  outstanding  objectives  should  be  emphasized: 
I.     Social  aim. 
II.     Geographic  aim. 
III.     Statistical  aim. 

The  social  aim  is  to  show  the  interdependence  of  the  many  and  varied 
social  groups  engaged  in  the  production,  manufacturing,  and  transpor- 
tation of  goods.  This  knowledge  should  result  in  a  realization  by  the  pupil 
of  his  own  personal  relationship  as  an  economic  unit  in  the  larger  groups 
and  should  bring  to  him  a  clearer  vision  of  his  own  responsibilities. 

The  geographical  aim  is  to  emphasize  the  effect  on  man  of  the  geographic 
conditions  which  surround  him.  As  a  producer,  transporter,  or  consumer 
of  the  world's  goods  man  must  conquer  the  environment  in  which  he  lives 
and  must  become  its  master.  The  advance  of  civilization  is  dependent 
upon  this  fundamental  fact. 

The  statistical  aim  is  to  equip  the  pupil  with  salient  and  definite  facts 
of  knowledge  that  are  necessary  to  him  in  everyday  life,  such  as  the  location 
of  commercial  cities,  leading  production  areas,  trade  routes,  manufacturing 
regions,  etc. 

These  objectives  may  be  accomplished  by  several  equally  good  methods 
of  presentation.  The  selection  of  the  method  best  adapted  for  the  teach- 
ing of  a  topic  is  based  upon  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  the  ability 
of  the  class,  the  materials  available,  and  the  amount  of  time  allotted. 
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The  following  suggested  activities  will  be  of  value: 
I.     Methods  of  Approach. 

A.  Special  topics. 

B.  Debates. 

C.  Use  of  the  public  library  facilities. 

Some  assignment  of  definite  points  of  information  to  be  looked 
up  in  Commerce  Yearbook,  World  Almanac,  Statesman's 
Yearbook,  Reader's  Guide  to  Current  Literature,  New 
International  Year  Book. 

D.  Field  work. 

E.  Lantern  slides,  moving  pictures. 

F.  Charts  and  graphs. 

II.     Map  Work  (Molding  and  Drawing). 

A.  Maps   illustrating   topography,    areas    of   production,    trade 

routes,  location  of  important  cities,  etc. 

B.  Spelling  —  ability  to  spell  name  of  city,  state  and  abbrevia- 

tion of  state. 
III.     Special  Study  of  the  Immediate  Locality. 

A.  Application  of  principles. 

B.  Conclusions. 

PART  I 

Introduction 
I.     Man's  Needs  (the  First  Three  are  Called  Primary  Needs). 

A.  Food. 

B.  Clothing. 

C.  Shelter. 

D.  Education. 

E.  Recreation. 

II.     Kinds  of  Labor  Needed  to  Supply  Man's  Needs. 

A.  Primary  production  —  that  kind  of  work  by  means  of  which 

we  obtain  the  ratv  materials  of  commerce. 
Illustrations:   Fishing,  lumbering,  farming,  mining,  gathering 
the  sap  of  the  rubber  tree. 

B.  Secondary   production  —  called   manufacturing  —  that  kind 

of  work  by  means  of  which  we  change  the  form  of  the  raw 
materials  obtained  and  make  them  into  a  finished  product 
to  suit  our  needs. 
Illustrations:   Meat  packing,  drying  fish,  making  houses  from 
luml)er. 

C.  Transportation  —  that   kind    of   work    by   means   of   which 

both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods  are  carried  from  the 
place  of  production  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
Illustrations: 

1.  Landing  a  cargo  of  fish  at  canning  factory. 

2.  Expressing  canned  fish  to  markets  of  the  world. 

D.  Distribution — that  kind  of  work  by  means  of  which  retailers 

distribute  goods  for  our  family  use. 
Illu.strations:   Selling  of  canned  fish  in  local  stores;   selling  of 
automobiles  by  retailers. 
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III.  The   Relation  Between   Division   of  Labor   ami   the   Development  of 

Civilized  Nations. 

A.  Necessity  for  division  of  lahor. 

B.  Reasons  for  the  growth  of  division  of  hibor. 

C.  Historical  development  of  division  of  labor. 

1.  Hunting  and  fishing  stage. 

2.  Nomadic  stage. 

3.  Agriculture  stage. 

4.  Handicraft  stage. 

5.  Industrial  stage. 

IV.  Determinants  of  the  Commerce  of  a  Country. 

A.  Location. 

B.  Surface  features. 

C.  Climate. 

D.  Natural  resources. 

E.  Skill  and  cost  of  labor. 

F.  Development  of  industr}'. 

G.  General  directions  of  trade  routes.     Flow  of  trade  from  regions 
of  surplus  production  to  regions  of  deficient  production. 

V.     Factors  which.  Control  the  Increased  Production  of  Goods. 

A.  Accessibility  of  raw  materials. 

B.  Power-driven  machinery. 

C.  Cheap  and  efficient  transportation. 

D.  Improved  methods  of  communication. 

E.  Encouragement  and  protection  by  the  government. 

F.  Universal  education. 

G.  Abundance  of  suitable  labor. 
H.  Large  financial  investment. 

VI.      Topics  for  Class  Discussion. 

A.  "Tell  me  the  geography  of  a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  its 

future."  (This  quotation  by  Victor  Cousin  is  used  as  a 
preface  to  a  chapter  on  page  15  in  "Commercial  Geog- 
raphy," by  Robinson.) 

B.  "Those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for 

civilization."  Macauley.  (Reference,  page  59,  "Com- 
mercial Geography,"  by  Robinson.) 

PART   II 
Manufacturing 
I.     Boston.     (A  list  of  statements  quoted  from  "Boston,  Massachu- 
setts,"   published    in    1928    by    Convention    Bureau, 
Boston    Chamber    of    Commerce.     Because    of    local 
interest  in   our  city,   items  other  than  those  strictly 
manufacturing  are  included  in  the  following  topics.) 
A.     A  world  leader  with  regard  to  the  following: 

1.  Largest  wool  center. 

2.  Largest  wool  storage  warehouse,  capacity  100,000,000 

pounds. 

3.  Largest  fish  freezing  and  cold  storage  plant. 

4.  Most  up-to-date  fishing  center. 

5.  liargest  center  and  market  of  allied  shoe  and  leather 

industries. 
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B.     A  leader  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  following: 

1.  Largest  dry  dock. 

2.  Center  of  country's  paper  trade. 

3.  Center    of    most    important    cotton    manufacturing 

district. 

4.  Leading  center  in  America  for  high  grade  coffees. 

5.  Most  advantageously  located  airplane  landing  field 

on  Atlantic  coast. 

6.  Has  two  of  the  largest  general  publishing  houses  in 

the  United  States  and  ranks  third  in  the  field  of 
book  publication. 

7.  Second    port    in    volume    of    ocean-borne    passenger 

traffic. 

8.  Second  port  in  volume  of  imports. 

9.  Largest  Army  base. 

10.     One  of  the  three  great  rubber  manufacturing  centers 

of  America. 
IL     One  of  the  leading  cities  in  foreign  trade. 
12.     One  of  the  greatest  clothing  markets. 
II.     New  England. 

A.  Importance  as  a  manufacturing  section. 

Twenty  times  as  much  manufacturing  per  square  mile  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  as  in 
rest  of  United  States. 

B.  Reasons  for  its  importance  in  field  of  manufacturing. 

1.  Early  start. 

2.  Energy,  intelligence,  inventiveness  and  thrift  of  early 

settlers. 

3.  Scanty  profit  from  agriculture  due  to  vigorous  climate 

and  glaciated  land  surface. 

4.  Water  power. 

5.  Rapid  increase  in  population  and  markets. 

6.  Favorable  situation  for  water  transportation. 

C.  Disadvantages  with  which  New  England  has  to  cope: 

1.  Absence  of  local  coal  fields. 

2.  A  limited  supply  of  raw  materials. 

D.  Classes  of  goods  manufactured  in  New  England. 

1.  Those  of  high  value  per  unit  of  weight  or  size. 

2.  Value  of  products  derived  from  labor  and  skill  be- 

stowed upon  them. 

3.  A  list  of  important  lines  of  goods  produced  in  New 

England  and  cities  whose  names  are  associated 

with  such  lines: 
a.     Shoes  —  Lynn,  Boston  Brockton,  Haverhill. 
h.     Shoe  machinery  —  Beverly. 

c.  Cotton  — ■  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Providence 

Pawtucket,  Lowell,  Manchester. 

d.  Wool  —  Lawrence. 

e.  Wire  —  Worcester. 

/.  Firearms  —  Springfield. 

g.  Jewelry  —  Providence. 

h.  Plated  ware  —  Meriden. 

i.  Brass  goods  —  Bridgeport 

j.  Men's  hats  — ■  Danbury 
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III.  The  Large  Northeastern  Manujaduring  Region  of  which  Neio  Eng- 

land is  a  Part 

A.  Location. 

Region  extending  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Portland,  Me., 
on  the  north  side  and  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  the  south  side. 

B.  Importance. 

Comprises  one  tenth  of  area  of  United  States  and  pro- 
duces about  two  thirds  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  as  measured  by  value. 

C.  Reasons  for  leadership. 

1.  Early  start. 

2.  Water  power. 

3.  Coal. 

4.  Favorable  location  as  a  meeting  place   for  iron  and 

coal. 

5.  Excellent  facilities  for  land  and  water  transportation. 

Abundant  labor,  capital  and  markets. 

IV.  Geographical  Regions  of  the  United  States  Compared  as  Regards  In- 

dustrial Development. 
Note. —  See      classification      in      Commerce      Yearbook,      1931, 
Volume  I,  page  42,  for  grouping  of  geographic  regions. 

A.  New  England. 

B.  Middle  Atlantic. 

C.  East  North  Central. 

D.  West  North  Central. 

E.  South  Atlantic. 

F.  East  South  Central. 

G.  West  South  Central. 
H.    Mountain. 

I.     Pacific. 
V.     Outstanding   Industrial   Cities   of  the    United  States    (Boston   not 
Repeated  in  Outline.     See  Topic  I,  Boston.) 

A.  Size  (Population). 

All  listed  have  over  400,000  with  the  exception  of  those 
indicated  by  *.  Such  cities  with  a  smaller  population 
have  the  name  of  the  important  industry  in  which  they 
are  outstanding,  listed  with  city  name.  Statistics  are 
taken  from  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1931,  page  446. 

B.  Importance  and  reasons  for  importance  of  the  following: 

1.  New  York  City. 

2.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

3.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.*  —  electro-chemical  industries 

based  upon  the  water  power. 

4.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
G.     Baltimore,  Md. 

7.  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

8.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10.     Akron,  Ohio  *  —  rubber  goods. 
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11.  Newark,  N.J. 

12.  Detroit,  Mich. 

13.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.*  —  furniture. 

14.  Chicago,  III. 

15.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

16.  Gary,  Ind.*  —  steel. 

17.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

18.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20.  Seattle,  Wash. 

21.  San  Francisco,  CaHf. 

22.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

23.  Birmingham,  Ala.*  —  iron  and  steel. 

VI.     The  United  Stales  as  an  Industrial  Nation. 

A.  Importance  from  standpoint  of  value  of  manufactured  goods. 

Ranks  first. 

B.  Growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

1.  1850  value $1,000,000,000 

2.  1909  value 20,700,000,000 

3.  1932  value (To  be  completed  by  pupil  on 

basis  of  current  statistics). 

C.  Reasons. 

1.  Rapid  increase  of  population. 

2.  Progressive,  intelligent  type  of  people. 

3.  Large  area. 

4.  Favorable  topographic  features,  soil,  climate. 

5.  Favorable  means  of  inland  water  transportation  over 

wide  sections  of  the  country. 

6.  Abundance  of  natural  resources. 

7.  Government  interest  and  protection. 

VII.     Simimary  of  Manufactures  in  United  States. 

Note. —  The  following  topics  axe  to  be  completed  by  pupil  on 
basis  of  current  statistics. 

A.  Five  leading  manufacturing  states 

B.  Give  leading  cities 

C.  Five  leading  groups  of  manufactures 

VIII.     Other  Important  Manufacturing  Countries. 

A.  List  —  with    addition    of    United    States  —  comprises    the 

group   of   four  leading  manufacturing  countries  of    the 
world . 

1.  Great  Britain. 

2.  Germany. 

3.  France. 

B.  Next  most  important  group  of  manufacturing  countries. 

1.  Belgium. 

2.  Japan. 

3.  Italy. 

4.  Switzerland. 
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PART   III 

Transportation 
I.     Necessity  of  Adequate  Means  of  Transportation  and  Communication. 
(See  Introduction). 

A.  General  direction  of  trade  routes  from  region  of  surplus  to 

region  of  deficiency. 

B.  Need  of  speed  in  transportation  and  communication. 

C.  Need  of  means  for  keeping  goods  in  proper  condition  for 

sale  to  users. 

D.  Influence  of  geographic  and  social  conditions  in  development 

of  adequate  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

E.  Influence  of  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  means  of 

transportation  and  communication  upon  development  of 
countries  and  regions. 

II.     Land  Transportation. 

A.  Human  porters. 

1.  Most  primitive  form  of  transportation. 

2.  Types  of  human  porterage:  e.  g.,  those  for  transporting 

goods,  for  transporting  people. 

3.  Reasons   for   use   of   human   porterage   in   particular 

countries  or  regions;  e.   g.,   social  and  geographic 
conditions. 

B.  Animals. 

1.  Advance  in  means  of  transportation. 

2.  Selection  of  types  of  animals  adapted  for  local  con- 

ditions. 

C.  Vehicles  used  for  land  transportation. 

Note. —  Subtopics  will  vary  depending  upon  classes 
studying  the  subject.  Emphasis  placed  upon 
historical,  technical,  or  geographic  facts  will 
require  special  arrangement  of  subtopics. 

1.  Man-drawn. 

2.  Animal-drawn. 

3.  Steam-propelled. 

4.  Gasolene-propelled. 

5.  Electrically-propelled. 

III.  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

A.  Advantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

B.  Disadvantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

C.  Map  study. 

1.  Lake  trade  routes. 

2.  River  trade  routes. 

3.  Canals  (including  Panama  Canal). 

IV.  Ocean  Transportation. 

A.  Advantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

B.  Disadvantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

C.  Ocean  trade  routes. 

D.  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 
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V.     Aerial  Transportation. 

A.  Types. 

1.  Lighter-than-air. 

a.     Balloon. 
h.     Dirigible. 

2.  Heavier-than-air. 

c.  Parachute. 

h.  Glider. 

c.  Airplane  —  land. 

d.  Hydroplane. 

e.  Gyroplane. 

/.     Aerial  railways  of  mountainous  regions. 

B.  Historical  development. 

C.  Policy  of  government  subsidies. 

D.  Future  of  this  means  of  transportation. 

VI.     Comparison  of  Means  of  Transportation  in  Special  Countries. 

A.  United  States  possessions. 

1.  Philippine  Islands. 

2.  Alaska. 

B.  North  America. 

1.  Canada. 

2.  Mexico. 

C.  South  America. 

1.  Western  South  America. 

2.  Argentina. 

3.  Brazil. 

D.  Europe. 


1. 

British  Isles. 

2. 

France. 

3. 

Netherlands. 

4. 

Germany. 

5. 

Switzerland. 

6. 

Russia. 

Asia. 

1. 

China. 

2. 

Japan. 

3. 

India. 

E. 


The  following  may  be  added: 
VII.     Trade  Centers  and  Ports. 

A.  Names  of  most  important  ones. 

B.  Location. 

Reason  for  center  or  port  at  a  particular  place. 


PART   IV 

Products 

Note. —  It  is  suggested  tkat  if  the  time  for  the  course  is  limited,  the 

instructor  choose  for  emphasis  those  classes  of  products  listed  in  books  of 

statistics  as  leaders  in  United  States  commerce  and  give  whatever  time 

may  be  left  to  the  groups  in  the  outline. 
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I.     Animal  Industries. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Domestication  of  animals. 

2.  Importance  of  lower  orders  of  animals. 

3.  Products  necessary  for  animal  food. 

B.  Beef  Cattle. 

1.  Regions  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Two  distinct  phases  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

3.  Cattle  raising  in  other  countries. 

4.  Importance  of  local  trade. 

5.  Value  of  import  and  export  trade. 

C.  Camels. 

1.  Varied  uses. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution. 

D.  Dairy  Cattle. 

1.  Regions  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  United  States. 

3.  Development  of  trade  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

4.  Effect  of  transportation  upon  trade. 

5.  Effect  of  population  upon  trade. 

E.  Dogs  —  beasts  of  burden. 

F.  Fur-bearing  Animals. 

1.  Distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Distribution  in  Canada. 

3.  Development  of  fur  farming. 

4.  Rabbits  in  Australia. 

G.  Goats, 

1.  Regions  of  productions  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  productions  outside  United  States. 

3.  Peculiar  climatic  requirements. 

4.  Value  of  import  and  export  trade. 

5.  Course  and  type  of  trade. 

H.    Horses,  Mules  and  Donkeys. 

1.  Characteristics  which  made   each  type  well  adapted 

for  definite  regions. 

2.  Regions  of  production  and  use  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions    of     production    and    use    outside    United 

States. 

1 .     Elephants. 

1.  Limited  distribution. 

2.  Peculiar  u.ses. 
J.      Poultry. 

1.  Relative  annual  value  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Chief  production  area  outside  United  States. 

4.  Main  product  in  intensive  agriculture. 

5.  By-product  in  extensive  agriculture. 
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K.     Reindeer. 

1.  Beast  of  burden. 

2.  Source  of  food. 

3.  Limited  environment. 
L.     Sheep. 

1.  Value  both  as  wool  producers  and  meat  producers. 

2.  Climate  factors  favorable  to  sheep  raising. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

4.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 

5.  Relation  of  transportation  to  shipment  of  wool. 

6.  Relation  of  transportation  to  shipment  of  meat. 
M.    Silkworm. 

1.  Domestic  industry  in  the  Orient. 

2.  Important  as  source  of  income  in  Japan. 

3.  Suitable  climate  and  dense  population  in  Po  valley. 

4.  Raw  silk  an  important  export  from  Italy. 
N.     Swine. 

1.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Use  on  small  farms. 

3.  Relation  to  corn  production. 

4.  Export  of  Danish  bacon. 
II.     Beverages. 

A.  Chocolate  and  Cocoa. 

1.  Cacao  plantations  in  South  America. 

2.  Cacao  plantations  in  Middle  Africa. 

3.  Cacao  plantations  in  West  Indies. 

B.  Coffee. 

1.  World  demand. 

2.  Conditions  favorable  for  growth. 

3.  Plantations  organization  in  Brazil. 

4.  Description  of  Brazilian  plantation. 

5.  Important  on  highlands  of  Caribbean  regions. 

6.  Important  import  into  United  States. 

<  C.     Mate. 

Concentration  of  production  and  use  in  South  America. 
D.    Tea. 

1 .  Abundance  of  labor  in  China  and  Dutch  East  Indies. 

2.  Development  of  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

3.  Source    of    trade   between    the    Orient   and     British 

Empire  and  Russia. 
III.     Cereals. 

A.  Barley. 

1.  Climatic  requirements. 

2.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

4.  Uses. 

B.  Buckwheat. 

1.  Importance  in  United  States. 

2.  Uses. 
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C.  Corn. 

1.  Great  importance  in  United  States. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Location  of  Corn  Belt. 

4.  Special  varieties. 

5.  Relation  to  meat  production. 

6.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

7.  Importance  only  in  local  trade. 

D.  Oats. 

1 .  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

2.  Chief  region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Uses. 

E.  Rice. 

1.  Great  importance  of  a  food. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Favorable  social  conditions. 

4.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

5.  Advantages  of  production  in  United  States. 

6.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

7.  Unimportant   as   source   of  export  because   needed 

where  grown. 

F.  Rye. 

1.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 

3.  Chief   breadstuff   of   many   in    central   and   eastern 

Europe. 

G.  Sorghums. 

1.  PecuHar  value. 

2.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Uses. 
H.     Wheat. 

1 .  Historical  and  present  importance. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Classes. 

4.  Westward  movement  of  Wheat  Belt  in  United  States. 

5.  Dependence  upon  good  transportation. 

6.  Marketing  methods. 

7.  Flour  milling  centers. 

8.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

9.  Exported  from  broad  plains  of  newer  countries  to 

industrial  countries  of  Europe. 
IV.     Fiber-Yielding  Plants. 
A.     Cotton. 

1.  World-wide  use. 

2.  Climate  and  soil  requirements. 

3.  Growing  and  picking. 

4.  Dominant  place  of  cotton  in  the  South. 

5.  Boll  weevil. 

6.  Kinds. 

7.  Principal  cotton-growing  regions  of  United  States. 
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8.     Other  cotton-growing  countries. 

a.  China. 

b.  Dutch  East  Indies. 

c.  Egypt. 


d.     India. 

e.     Peru. 

/.     Tropical  Africa. 

9.     Important  export  from  United  States  and  Egypt. 

10.     Important  import  into  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

B. 

Flax. 

1.     Value  as  a  fibre. 

2.     Conditions  favorable  to  production. 

3.     Growth  and  preparation  for  linen. 

4.     Grown  chiefly  in  Belgium,  Ireland  and  Russia. 

C. 

Hemp. 

1.     Uses. 

2.     Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.     Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 

D. 

Jute. 

1.     Uses. 

2.     Concentration  in  India. 

E. 

Manila  hemp  (abaca). 

1.     Uses. 

2.     Concentration  in  Philippine  Islands. 

F. 

Sisal  or  Henequen. 

1.     Uses. 

2.     Concentration  in  Yucatan. 

V.     Fisheries. 

A. 

United  States. 

1.     Small  importance  of  river  and  lake  fisheries. 

2.     Atlantic  coat. 

a.     Edible  varieties. 

b.     Shellfish. 

c.     Oyster  farming. 

d.     Value  of  menhaden. 

e.     Decrease  in  whalings. 

3.     Pacific  coast. 

a.     Salmon. 

b.     Seal. 

B. 

North  Atlantic  Open-Sea  Fisheries. 

1 .     Source  of  food. 

2.     Training  in  seamanship. 

3.     Fishing  banks. 

C. 

Other  Important  Regions. 

1.     Important  source  of  food  in  Japan  and  Philippine 

Islands. 

VI.     Forest  Product. 

A. 

Cinchona. 

1 .     On  Dutch  East  Indies  plantation. 

2.     Supplies  quinine. 
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B.  Cocoanut. 

1.  Uses  are  many  and  varied  but  oil  is  the  most  im- 

portant. 

2.  On  Dutch  East  Indies  plantation. 

3.  Leading  export  of  Philippine  Islands. 

C.  Cork. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

D.  Ivory  Nuts. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  Ecuador. 

E.  Lumber. 

1.  Rapid  destruction  of  American  forest. 

2.  White  pine  in  North  Woods. 

3.  Distinctive  use  of  each  hard  wood. 

4.  Naval  stores  in  Southern  pine  forests. 

5.  "Big  trees"  and  Douglas  fir  of  Pacific  Coast. 

6.  Forest  conservation  movement. 

7.  Resources  in  other  countries. 

a.  Argentina — quebracho  extract  for  tanning. 
h.  Burma — teak  wood  for  shipbuilding. 

c.  Canada — pulp  wood. 

d.  Russia — important  reserve  for  the  future. 

e.  Sweden — exports  matches  and  wood  pulp. 

F.  Palm  Oil. 

1.     Concentration  in  Middle  Africa. 

G.  Rubber. 

1.  Natural  supply  in  Amazon  basin. 

2.  Plantations  in  Far  East. 

3.  Exported  to  important  countries  of  Europe  and  United 

States. 


VII.     Fruits. 

A.     Apples. 


1.  Peculiar  values. 

2.  Regions  of  productions  in  United  States. 

3.  Valuable  export  of  Canada. 

B.  Bananas. 

1.  Concentration  in  Caribbean  region. 

2.  Dependent  upon  efficient  methods  of  production  and 

marketing. 

3.  Development  of  plantations. 

C.  Berries. 

1.  Important  region  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Perishable  character. 

3.  Strawberries  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

4.  Cranberries  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 

D.  Citrus  Fruits. 

1.  Grapefruits,  lemons,  limes,  oranges. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 
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E.  Grapes. 

1 .  Important  regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Uses  of  eastern  grapes. 

3.  Uses  of  western  grapes. 

4.  Production  outside  United  States. 

a.  France  is  greatest  wine  producer  in  world. 
h.  Greece  dries  grapes  as  currants. 

F.  Orchard  Fruits. 

1.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries. 

2.  Regions  for  commercial  production  in  United  States. 

G.  Special  fruits. 

1.  Dates. 

a.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

h.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

1 .     Africa  —  important  source  of  food  at  oases. 

2.  Figs. 

a.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

h.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

c.  Enter  commerce  as  dried  fruit. 

3.  Olives. 

a.  Favorable  condition  for  growth  of  olive  tree. 
h.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

c.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

d.  Enter  commerce  of  olive  oil. 

4.  pineapples. 

a.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 
h.  Important  industry  in  Hawaiian  Islands, 
c.  United  States  imports  fresh  and  canned    pine- 
apples from  Hawaiian  Islands. 
H.     Conditions  Necessary  for  Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

1.  Nearly  ideal  natural  conditions. 

2.  Skillful  business  management. 

3.  Speedy  transportation. 

4.  Ready  markets. 

I.     Specialized  Marketing  Methods. 

1.  Cooperative  associations. 

2.  Rapid  and  efficient  transportation. 

3.  Cold-storage  warehouses. 

4.  Quick  turnover. 
J.     Fruit  Drying. 

1.  Natural  aids. 

2.  Raisins,  prunes,  apricots  in  California. 

3.  Figs  in  Smyrna. 

4.  Raisins  and  grapes  in  South  Africa. 

5.  Grapes  (currants)  in  Greece. 
K.     Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning. 

1.  Most  widely  used  products. 

2.  Specialization  of  products. 

3.  Seasonal  industry. 
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VIII. 


Miner  ah. 

A.     Aluminum. 

1 .  Region  of  distribution  in  United  States, 

2.  Characteristics. 

3.  Uses. 

B. 

Asbestos. 

1.  Concentration  in  Canada. 

2.  Uses. 

C. 

Asphalt. 

1.  Supply  in  Trinidad. 

2.  Supply  in  Venezuela. 

3.  Uses. 

D. 

Clay. 

1.  Brick  and  tile  regions  of  United  States, 

2.  Pottery  regions  of  United  States. 

3.  Use  dependent  upon  transportation. 

E. 

Coal. 

1.  Origin  and  occurrence. 

2.  Distribution  in  United  States. 

a.  Anthracite. 

b.  Bituminous. 

c.  Lower  grades  of  coal. 

3.  Distribution  outside  United  States. 

4.  Relation  to  Industrial  Development  of  the  world. 

5.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 

F.  Gold. 

1.  Characteristics. 

2.  Placer  deposits. 

3.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  United  States. 

5.  Used  as  money. 

G.  Iron  Ore. 

1.  Occurrence  in  nature. 

2.  Deposits  in  the  United  States  Lake  Superior  District. 

3.  Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

4.  Remarkable  development  of  facilities  for  handling  ore. 

5.  Resources  outside  the  United  States. 

H.     Lead. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  the  United  States. 

I.      Natural  Gas. 

1 .  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Great  waste. 
J.      Nickel. 

1.  Concentration  in  Canada. 

2.  Aid  to  industry  in  Czechoslovakia. 
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K.     Nitrate. 

1.  Concentration  in  Chile  desert. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 
L.     Petroleum. 

1.  Origin  and  distribution. 

2.  Fields  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Rapid  exploitation  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Uses. 

5.  Regions  of  production  outside  the  United  States. 

6.  Highly  specialized  means  of  transportation. 

7.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 
M.    Platinum. 

1.  Concentration  in  Russia  and  Columbia. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  High  value. 
N.     Potash. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  of  distribution  in  France  and  Germany. 

3.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 
O.     Salt. 

1.  Methods  of  distribution. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Uses. 

4.  Largest  known  fields  in  Poland. 
P.     Silver. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  the  United  States. 

4.  Plays  small  part  in  world  trade. 

Q.     Kauri  Gum. 

1.  Concentration  in  New  Zealand. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  Value  as  import  or  export. 
R.     Manganese. 

1 .  Concentration  in  Russia. 

2.  Use  in  steel  industry. 
S.      Stone. 

1.  Building. 

2.  Monumental. 

3.  Road  construction. 

4.  Steel  industry  —  limestone. 

5.  Relation  to  transportation  facilities. 
T.     Sulphur. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Methods  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Importance  in  Italy. 
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U.     Tin. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Important  deiwsits  in  Bolivia. 

3.  Important  placer  mines  in  Malay  Peninsula. 

4.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

V.     Zinc. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  outside  the  United  States. 

4.  Largest  European  mines  are  in  Poland. 

5.  Value  in  manufacturing. 

IX.     Nuts. 

A.  Almonds. 

1 .     Region  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Peanuts. 

1.  Food  value. 

2.  Commercial  value. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Regions  of  production  outside  the  United  States. 

C.  Pecans. 

Region  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

D.  Walnuts. 

Concentration  of  crop  in  California. 

X.     Precious  Gems. 

A.  Diamonds. 

Concentration  in  South  Africa. 

B.  Emeralds. 

Concentration  in  Colombia. 

C.  Rubies. 

Concentration  in  Burma. 

XI.     Sugar. 

A.  Sources. 

B.  Increased  use.  ' 

C.  Beet  Sugar. 

1 .  Conditions  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  Europe. 

D.  Cane  Sugar. 

1 .  Conditions  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

E.  Important  Article  of  International  trade. 

XII.     Tobacco. 

A.  Dependence  upon  climate  and  soil. 

B.  Concentration  of  regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

C.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

D.  Export  or  import  trade  of  special  varieties. 
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XIII.     Vegetables. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Value  as  foods. 

2.  Perishable  character. 

3.  Market  gardening  in  United  States. 

4.  Truck  gardening  in  United  States. 

B.  Beans. 

1.  Food  value. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.     Regions  of  production  outside  of  United  States. 

C.  Flower  Bulbs. 

Netherlands. 

D.  Soy  Beans. 

1.  Peculiar  values. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

4.  Production  in  China. 

5.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

E.  Spices. 

1.  Concentration  of  production  in  East  Indies. 

2.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

F.  Potatoes. 

1.  Importance  as  food. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Important  regions  of  production  in  United  States 

4.  Important  regions  of  production  in  Europe. 

5.  Sweet  potatoes. 

6.  Unimportant  article  of  international  trade. 

PART   V 

Countries 
I.     Study  of  the  Countries  of  the  World. 

A.  South  America. 

B.  British  Isles. 

C.  France. 

D.  Germany. 

E.  Japan. 

F.  China. 

G.  Indo-China  and  Dutch  East  India. 
H.    Russia. 

I.      Belgium. 
J.      Switzerland. 
K.    Italy. 

L.     Scandinavian  Countries. 
M.    Finland  Baltic  States  and  Poland. 
N.    Southeastern  Europe. 
O.     British  India  and  Southwest  Asia. 
P.     Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Q.     Africa. 
II.     A  Study  of  World  Trade. 
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Outline  for  Study  of  Individual  Countries 
I.     Trade  Relations  loith  Other  Countries  of  the  World. 

A.  List  and  classification  of  types  of  leading  imports. 

B.  List  and  classification  of  types  of  leading  exports. 

II.     Effect  of  Geographic  Conditions  tipon  Production,  Manufacturing, 
Exports  and  Imports  of  Each  Country. 

A.  Location. 

With  regard  to  other  trading  countries. 

B.  Boundaries. 

C.  Size. 

D.  Chmate  —  temperature  and  conditions  of  precipitation. 

1.  Zones. 

2.  Winds. 

3.  Altitude. 

E.  Physical  features. 

1 .  Topography. 

2.  Rivers. 

3.  Coastline. 

F.  Soil  conditions. 

G.  Natural  resources. 

H.    Distribution  and  density  of  population. 

III.  Effect  of  Social  Conditions  on  Production,  Manufacturing,  Exports 

and  Imports. 

A.  Racial  study. 

1.  Type  of  people. 

2.  Development. 

3.  Skill  and  aptitude. 

4.  Interests  and  occupations. 

B.  Historical  study. 

International  political  relationships. 

IV.  Products. 

A.  Agricultural. 

B.  Fish. 

C.  Forest. 

D.  Mineral. 

E.  Special. 
V.     Manufacturing. 

A.  Regions. 

B.  Products. 

C.  Value. 
VI.     Transportation. 

A,  Waterways. 

B,  Railways. 

C,  Other  types. 
VII.     Commerce. 

A.  Important  exports. 

B.  Important  imports. 
VIII.     Cities. 

IX.     Government  and  Education. 
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X.     Colonial  Possession. 

A.  Location. 

B.  Value. 

XI.     Trade  Routes  in  Foreign  Trade. 
XII.     Summary  oj  the  Outstanding  Important  Points. 

COMMERCIAL   LAW 

Commercial  law  is  an  elective  subject  in  the  commercial  curriculum  for 
the  senior  high  schools.  It  may  be  elected  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
grade.  The  time  allotment  is  three  periods  a  week  of  prepared  work,  and 
three  points  credit  are  allowed. 

The  study  of  commercial  law  is  of  great  value  to  every  student  because 
it  prepares  for  better  citizenship  and  gives  a  greater  consciousness  of  their 
legal  rights  and  duties. 

I.     Objectives  oj  the  Course. 

A.  To  develop  respect  for  law  and  order. 

B.  To  arouse  a  love  of  justice  in  human  relations. 

C.  To  develop  character. 

D.  To  emphasize  the  moral  duty  as  contrasted  to  legal  rights. 

E.  To  develop  reasoning  and  logical  thinking. 

F.  To  give  definite  knowledge  of  legal  rights  and  duties  in 

business  transactions. 

G.  To  teach  principles  of  law  which  will  enable  people  to  avoid 

legal  entanglements  and  to  know  when  legal  services  are 
required. 
II.     Text-hooks  and  Materials  Used. 

A.  Basic  text  for  pupils  —  any  text  on  the  approved  list. 

B .  Supplementary  material. 

Legal  publications. 
Newspaper  clippings. 
Other  commercial  law  texts. 
Legal  papers. 
Case  books. 

Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Law  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia. 
In  the  following  outline  the  topics  given  are  intended  as  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  for  content  and  order  of  presentation. 

III.     Introduction . 

A.  The  antiquity  of  law. 

B.  The  necessity  of  law.  « 

C.  The  value  of  studying  law: 

1.  Social. 

2.  Cultural. 

3.  Practical. 

4.  Financial. 

This  section  is  for  general  information  and  to  furnish  a  back- 
ground for  the  further  study  of  commercial  law.  It  is  not  a 
complete  outline  of  procedure  in  all  courts. 
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IV.     Law  in  General. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Classification  l)y  Sources. 

1.  United  States  Constitution. 

2.  Acts  of  Congress. 

3.  State  Constitution. 

4.  State  Statutes. 

5.  Common  Law. 

C.  Branches  of  the  Law. 

1.  Civil. 

(a)     Law  —  money  damages  only. 

(6)     Equity  —  some  relief  other  than  money. 

2.  Criminal. 

D.  Enforcement. 

1.  Civil. 

(a)  Federal. 

(1)  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

(3)  United  States  District  Court. 

(b)  State. 

(1)  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  Massachusetts  Superior  Court. 

Law  sessions  with  and  without  jury. 
Equity  Sessions. 
Probate  Court. 
Land  Court. 

(3)  Municipal  or  District  Court. 

2.  Criminal. 

(a)     Federal  (same  as  civil). 

(6)  State  (same  as  state  except  that  the  Equity 
Session,  Probate  Court,  or  Land  Court 
have  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 

E.  Results  of  Law  Enforcement. 

1.  Civil  action. 

(a)     Law  aspect. 

(1)  Judgment  for    the    plaintiff  for  money 

damages. 

(2)  Judgment  for  the  defendant. 
(6)     Equity  aspect. 

(1)  Specific  performance. 

(2)  Injunction. 

2.  Criminal  action. 

(a)  Fine. 

(b)  Imprisonment. 

(c)  Death.  * 

(d)  Acquittal. 
V.     Contracts. 

A.  Definition  —  A  contract  is  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  competent  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  lawful 
thing  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
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B.  Types. 

1.  Oral  and  written. 

2.  Express  and  implied. 

3.  Executed  and  e.xecutory. 

4.  Formal  and  simple. 

5.  Bilateral  and  unilateral. 

6.  Divisible  and  entire. 

C.  Necessary  Elements. 

1.  Competent  parties. 

(o)     Contracts  of  infants  in  general  —  voidable. 
Exceptions :      Contracts     for     necessaries  — 

valid. 
Note. —  Minor  has  legal  right  to  avoid  most 
of  his  contracts  but  has  no  moral  right  to 
do  so  unless  imposed  upon. 
(6)     Contracts  of  insane  people. 

(1)  If  no  court  decree  of  insanity  —  con- 
tract is  voidable  regardless  of 
whether  insanity  was  apparent  or 
not. 
(2)  If  person  was  decreed  insane  by 
court  —  contract  is  void. 

2.  Agreement  —  Offer  and  acceptance. 

(a)     An  offer  must  be  communicated. 

(6)  Acceptance  of  an  offer  if  properly  made  takes 
effect  when  sent. 

(c)  Revocation  of  an  offer  must  actually  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  offeree  before  it  is  effec- 
tive. 

3.  Legal  subject  matter. 

The  following  are  illegal : 

(a)  Subject  matter  which  is  morally  wrong. 

(b)  Subject  matter  which  is  contrary  to  public 

policy. 

4.  Consideration  —  A  benefit  to  one  or  a  legal  detriment 

to  the  other. 

(a)  Requirements  —  must  be  legal,  valuable,  pos- 

sible and  present  or  future. 

(b)  A  seal  on  a  written  contract  is  sufficient  con- 

sideration. 

(c)  A  debt  of  a  definite  amount  cannot  be  can- 

celed by  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  unless 

(1)  Some  property  is  given  in  addition  to 
•  the  money. 

(2)  The  debt  is  paid  before  it  is  due. 

(3)  A  release  under  seal  is  given. 

(rZ)  When  amount  of  debt  is  in  dispute,  a  compro- 
mise in  which  the  debtor  pays  more  than 
he  admits  is  due  is  valid. 
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D.    Reality    of    Consent  —  Agreement    may    be    Deprived    of 
Reality  of  Consent  by: 


1. 

Mistake. 

2. 

Misrepresentation. 

3. 

Fraud. 

4. 

Duress. 

5. 

Undue  influence. 

E. 

Oj)eration  of  Contracts. 

1. 

Between  original  parties. 

2. 

Rights  of  third  parties. 

3. 

Assignment. 

F. 

Statute  of  Frauds  —  Fourth  Section. 

G. 

Discharge. 

1. 

By  agreement,  if  an  executory  contract. 

2. 

By  performance. 

3. 

By  impossibility  of  performance,  if  it  existed  when 
contract  was  made. 

4. 

By  operation  of  law. 

5. 

By  breach. 

(a)  By  renouncing  liability  before  time  for  per- 

formance. 

(b)  By    making    performance    impossible    before 

time  called  for. 

(c)  By  wholly  or  partially  failing  to  perform. 

H. 

Damages. 

I. 

Disci 

large  of  Right  of  Action. 

VI.     Sales  of  Personal  Property  —  Unijorm  Sales  Act. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Elements. 

1 .  Agreement. 

2.  Transfer  of  title. 

3.  Price. 

C.  Legal  Distinctions  Between  a  Sale  and  Each  of  the  Following : 

1.  Contract  to  sell. 

2.  Barter. 

3.  Bailment. 

4.  Pledge. 

5.  Chattel  mortgage. 

6.  Contract  for  work,  labor,  and  materials. 

D.  Who  May  Sell  Goods. 

1 .  Person  having  title. 

2.  Agent  of  owner. 

3.  Pledgee. 

4.  Mortgagee. 

5.  Thief  cannot  give  good  title. 

6.  Finder  cannot  give  good  title  against  real  owner. 

E.  Goods  which  can  be  Subject  of  a  Sale. 

1.  Only  goods  in  existence  may  be  sold. 

2.  P"'uture   goods   or   those    not   in   existence    may   be 

subject  of  a  contract  to  sell. 
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F.     Rules  Governing  Passing  of  Title. 
.  G.     Statute  of  Frauds  —  17th  Section. 

1.  $500  is  the  amount  in  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

2.  Affects  only  sales  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 

Labor  and  material  contracts  not  included. 
H.     Conditional  Sales  —  Installment  Sales. 

Not  required  to  be  filed  in  Massachusetts  except  for 
chattels  which  are  going  to  be  attached  permanently  to 
real  estate. 
I.     Chattel    Mortgages  —  Given    by  Owner    of    Property    as 
Security  for  a  Loan. 
1.     Must  be  recorded  in  city  or  town  clerk's  office  within 
fourteen  days  of  date   of  mortgage  to   be   good 
against  third  parties. 
J.      Warranties. 

1.  Express. 

2.  Implied  by  Sales  Act. 

(a)     Of  title. 
(h)     Of  quality. 
K.     Remedies  for  Breach. 

1 .  Seller's  Remedies. 

(a)     If  goods  are  perishable  seller  may  sell. 
(6)     If  goods  are  unsalable  seller  may  store  and  sue 
for  purchase  price  after  notice. 

(c)  Ordinary  merchandise  —  may  keep  goods  and 

sue    for    difference    between    market    and 
contract  price. 

(d)  If  title  and  possession  have  passed  —  must 

sue  for  contract  price. 

(e)  Seller  has  lien  on  goods  for  purchase  price  in 

cash  sale. 
(/)      Right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  —  in  sales  on 
credit  when  buyer  is  insolvent  and  goods 
are  in  hands  of  common  carrier. 

2.  Buyer's  Remedies. 

(a)     May  sue  seller  for  damages  if  title  has  not 

passed. 
(6)     May  bring  action  of  replevin  to  recover  goods 
if  title  has  passed. 
L.     Auction  Sales. 
VII.     Agency. 


A. 

Definition. 

B. 

Necessary  Parties. 

C. 

Types. 

1.     General. 

2.     Special. 

3.     Public. 

4.     Del  credere. 

5.     Distinction  between  agent,  servant  and  independent 

contractor. 
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D.  Creation  of  .Vgency. 

1.  By  agreement  —  usual  way. 

(a)  Cases  when  agreement  must  be  in  writing. 

(b)  Exceptions  to  the  rule  that  agent  to  make 

contract  under  seal  must  be  appointed 
under  seal. 

2.  By  ratification. 

3.  By  necessity. 

E.  Obligations. 

1.  Of  principal  to  agent. 

(a)     To  compensate  for  services. 

(6)     To  reimburse  for  necessary  expenditures. 

(c)  To  indemnify  for  loss  caused  by  following  his 

principal's  instructions. 

(d)  To   comply    with    provisions   of   Workmen's 

Compensation  Act. 

2.  Of  agent  to  principal. 

(a)  To  obey  instructions. 

(b)  To  use  necessary  skill  and  judgment. 

(c)  Not  to  benefit  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 

principal. 

(d)  To  act  in  person  unless  authorized  to  appoint 

subagent. 

(e)  A  gratuitous  agent. 

3.  Of  principal  and  agent  to  third  party. 

(a)  Principal  is  bound  by  acts  of  agent  within 

actual  or  apparent  scope  of  authority 
whether  principal  is  disclosed  or  undisclosed. 

(b)  Principal  is  bound  by  notice  to  agent. 

(c)  Agent  is  liable  to  third  party  if  he  exceeds 

his  authority  and  the  third  party  is  injured 
thereby. 

4.  Of  third  party  to  principal. 

(a)  Liable  for  contracts  entered  into  with  agent. 

(b)  Liable   to   principal   for  damage   caused  by 

fraud  practised  on  agent. 

(c)  Liable  to  principal  for  fraud  or  collusion  with 

agent  to  injure  principal. 

5.  Liability  of  principal  for  torts  or  wrongs  of  agent. 

(a)  In  general  —  liable  for  all    torts  committed 

in  course  of  agent's  employment. 

(b)  Principal  not  liable  for  malicious  wrongs  or 

crimes  of  agent  unless  he  expressly  author- 
ized them  or  where  by  statute  the  principal 
is  made  liable. 

6.  Termination. 

(o)     By  performance  or  limitation. 

(b)  By  act  of  the  parties. 

(c)  By  change  in  conditions  of  the  parties. 

(1)  Death. 

(2)  Insanity. 

(3)  Bankruptcy. 

(4)  Marriage. 

(5)  War. 
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VIII.     Negotiable  Instruments  —  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Essential  Conditions. 

Note. —  Instrument  made  payable  to  order  of  fictitious 
person  is  bearer  paper  if  person  executing  it 
knew  payee  was  a  nonexisting  person;  for 
example  —  check  drawn  to  cash. 

C.  Forms  of  Negotiable  Instruments. 

1.  Promissory  notes. 

2.  Drafts, 

3.  Checks. 

4.  Special  forms. 

D.  Negotiation. 

1.  Difference  between  assignability  and  negotiability. 

2.  Methods  of  negotiation. 

(a)  Delivery  —  in  case  of  bearer  paper. 

(b)  Indorsement  and  delivery. 

3.  Kinds  of  Indorsement. 

(a)     Blank. 

(6)     Special  or  full. 

(c)  Qualified. 

(d)  Restrictive. 

4.  Obligation  of  indorser. 

5.  Requirements  to  fix  liability  of  indorser. 

(o)     Presentment  and  demand. 
(6)     Notice  of  dishonor,  or 
(c)     Protest. 

6.  Liability    of    irregular    indorser    or    accommodatioi; 

party. 

7.  Holder  in  due  course. 

E.  Defences. 

1 .  Personal  —  good  only  against  immediate  party. 

2.  Real  or  absolute  —  good  against  any  holder. 

F.  Discharge. 

G.  Interest  and  Usury. 
IX.     Guaranty. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Legal  Requirements  of  the  Contract. 

C.  Kinds. 

D.  Discharge  of  the  Guarantor. 

E.  Rights  of  the  Guarantor. 

F.  Guaranty  Compared  with  Suretyship. 
X.     Bailment. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Methods  of  Creating. 

C.  Classification. 

1.  Benefit  of  bailor. 

2.  Benefit  of  bailee. 

3.  Mutual  benefit  —  includes  all  business  contracts  of 

bailment. 

4.  Tortious. 
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D.  Degrees  of  Care  Required  in  Each  Class. 

E.  Special  Classes  of  Bailments. 

1.     Innkeepers. 

(o)     Definition  of  innkeeper  and  Ruest. 

(b)  Liability  of  innkeeper  —  At  common  law  and 

under  present  statute. 

(c)  Innkeeper's  lien. 
2.     Common  Carriers. 

(a)  Definition. 

(b)  Carriers  of  goods. 

(1)  What  constitutes  goods. 

(2)  Right  to  refuse  goods. 

(3)  Regulation   by   Interstate   Commerce 

Commission. 

(4)  Liability. 

(c)  Carriers  of  passengers. 

(1)  Right  to  refuse  passengers. 

(2)  Liability  for  injury. 

(3)  Duty  regarding  baggage. 

XI.     Insurance. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Terms  —  Insurer,  Insured,  Policy,  Premium,  Risk. 

C.  Fire  Insurance. 

1 .  Insurable  interest. 

(a)  Necessary  during  entire  life  of  the  contract. 
Q>)     Divided    interest  —  in    case    of    mortgaged 

property. 

2.  Effect  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  contract. 

3.  Things  included  in  loss  by  fire. 

4.  Effect  of  change  of  location  and  change  of  title. 

5.  Necessity  of  notice  to  insured  in  case  of 

(o)     Change  of  location  of  property. 

(b)  Sale  of  property. 

(c)  Buildings  left  unoccupied. 

(d)  Loss  by  fire. 

6.  Rule  re-prorating  loss  when  more  than  one  insurer  on 

same  risk. 

D.  Life  Insurance. 

1.  Types  of  policies. 

2.  Insurable  interest  —  only  necessary  at  time  contract 

is  made.     Need  not  continue  during  entire  life  of 
policy. 

3.  Advantages  and   disadvantages  of   naming  a   third 

party  as  beneficiary. 

4.  Effect  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  on  contract. 

5.  Suicide  —  when  it  releases  insurer  from  liability  and 

when  it  does  not. 

6.  Necessity  of  notice  of  death  to  insurer. 

E.  Casualty  Insurance  —  Various  Forms. 

Note. —  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  automobile 
insurance  under  the  present  Massachusetts  law. 
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XII.      Real  Property. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Estate  in  Land. 

1.  Eminent  domain. 

2.  Estate  in  fee  simple. 

3.  Life  estate. 

4.  Reversions  and  remainders. 

5.  Estates  by  marriage;  dower  and  courtesy. 

6.  Estates  for  years;  landlord  and  tenant. 

7.  Joint  and  several  estates. 

C.  Ownership. 

1.     Methods  of  acquisition. 

(a)  Purchase  and  sale  contract. 

(b)  Deeds. 

(1)  Kinds. 

(2)  Essential  elements. 

(3)  Recording  statute. 

D.  Mortgages. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Right  of  mortgagor  —  equity  of  redemption. 

3.  Form. 

4.  Rights  of  mortgagee. 

(a)  To  assign. 

(b)  To  foreclose  if  mortgagor  defaults. 

5.  Discharge    of    mortgage  —  necessity    of    recording 

same. 

6.  Second  mortgages. 

E.  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

1 .  Estates  for  years  —  how  created. 

(a)     By  lease  in  writing. 

(fe)     Tenancy  at  will  —  oral  agreement. 

2.  Leases. 

(a)     Rights  and  duties  of  landlord. 
(6)     Rights  and  duties  of  tenant. 

3.  Tenancy  at  Will: 

(a)  Notice  to  terminate  by  tenant  must  be  given 
in  writing  and  be  of  the  same  duration  as 
the  rental  period  and  terminate  on  a  rent 
day. 

(6)  Notice  to  terminate  by  landlord  except  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  same  as  that  required 
of  tenant.  Notice  to  quit  for  nonpayment 
of  rent  must  be  in  writing  and  fourteen 
days  in  length. 

(c)  No  duty  on  landlord  to  repair  in  absence  of 
agreement  based  upon  sufficient  considera- 
tion. 

F.  Fixtures. 

L     Definition. 

2.  Tests  as  to  removability  of  fixtures. 

3.  When  right  to  remove  fixtures  must  be  exercised. 
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XIII.     Partnership —  Uniform  Partnership  Act. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Essential  Elements. 

C.  Kinds  of  Partners. 

1.  General. 

2.  Secret. 

3.  Silent. 

4.  Nominal  or  by  estoppel. 

5.  Dormant. 

6.  Limited  or  special. 

D.  Tests  to  Determine  Existence  of  Partnership. 

1.  Sharing  of  profits  as  profits. 

2.  Mutual  agency. 

3.  Except  by  estoppel  if  not  partners  as  to  each  other 

they  are  not  partners  as  to  third  parties. 

4.  Co-ownership  by  itself  not  sufficient. 

E.  Rights  of  Partners  between  Themselves. 

1.  Right  to  choose  associates. 

2.  Rights  of  purchaser  or  inheritor  of  a  partner's  interest. 

3.  Right  of  partner  to  sell  partnership  property. 

4.  Right  of  individual  partner  to  share  in  good  will  of 

the  business. 

5.  To  sign  the  firm  name  to  a  negotiable  instrument  in 

connection  with  firm  business. 

6.  Not  entitled  to  any  salary  or  special  compensation 

for  services  unless  in  original  agreement. 

F.  Duty  of  One  Partner  to  Others. 

1.  To  act  with  utmost  good  faith. 

2.  To  be  individually  liable  for  loss  to  firm  caused  by  his 

fraud  or  negligence. 

3.  Not  to  make  a  profit  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 

firm. 

4.  To  keep  books  of  accounts  open  to  all  partners. 

G.  Liability  of  Partners  to  Third  Persons. 

1.  Each  partner  individually  liable  for  firm's  debts. 

2.  Partner  may  bind  firm  by  his  act  if  within  apparent 

scope  of  authority. 

3.  Rules  of  agency  apply  as  to  liability  for  fraud  and 

notice  to  one  is  notice  to  all. 
H.    Remedies  Against  the  Partnership. 

1.  Suit  must  be  brought  against  individual    members. 

No  firm  entity  exists  in  eyes  of  the  law. 

2.  Firm  creditors  must  look  first  to  firm  property  and 

then  to  individual  partners. 

3.  Individual   creditors   must   look   first   to   individual 

property  and  then  to  firm  property. 

4.  If  no  firm  assets  —  firm  creditors  share  equally  with 

individual  creditors  in  individual  assets. 
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I.     Dissolution. 

1.  By  provision  in  articles  of  copartnership. 

2.  By  mutual  consent  of  all  the  partners. 

3.  By  act  of  one  partner. 

4.  By  change  in  the  partnership. 

5.  By  death  of  partner. 

6.  By  decree  of  the  Court. 

7.  By  bankruptcy. 
XIV.     Corporations. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Distinctive  Features. 

C.  Method  of  Creation. 

D.  Kinds  of  Corporations. 

1.  Municipal  —  cities  or  towns. 

2.  Private. 

(a)  Business. 

(b)  Charitable. 

(c)  Stock  and  nonstock. 

E.  Powers  and  Attributes  of  Private  Stock  Corporations. 

1.  Not  affected    by  transfer   of  stockholders'   interest 

either  by  sale,  gift,  or  death. 

2.  Liability  of  stockholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 

his  investment  except  in  case  of  bank  stock. 

F.  Procedure  of  Incorporation. 

1.  Must    petition    Commissioner    of    Corporations    for 

charter. 

2.  At  least  three  original  stockholders  necessary. 

3.  Articles  of  Incorporation  must  be  approved  by  Com- 

missioner   of    Corporations    and    charter    issued 
before  corporation  exists. 

G.  Membership. 

1.  Stockholders  are  owners. 

2.  Ownership  evidenced  by  stock  certificate. 

3.  Rights  of  stockholders. 

4.  Classes  of  stock. 

5.  Transfer  of  ownership. 
H.    Management. 

1.  Directors  are  managers. 

2.  Directors  are  elected  by  stockholders. 

3.  Officers  elected  by  directors. 
I.      Rights  of  Creditors  of  Corporation. 

1.  In  general  may  look  only  to  firm  assets. 

2.  Exceptions  when  he  may  look  to  stockholder. 
J.     Dissolution. 

1.  By  expiration  of  charter. 

2.  By  surrender  of  charter. 

3.  By  repeal  of  charter  by  state. 

4.  By  forfeiture  of  charter  by  order  of  the  Court, 
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